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PostaL Boat Crossinc A RAPID, SZECHWAN 


THE STORY OF A REMARKABLE SERVICE - 





How the Chinese Post Office has 
cheapest in 


Through all the changing scenes of Chinese life in recent 
years, through all the upheavals and political vicissitudes the 
tation has witnessed, one government institution has remained 
unchanged and unchecked in policy and progress, the national 
Post Office. No other country in the world has cast off the 
shackles of autocracy and despotism ana issued forth into the 
untrammelled liberty. of Republican institutions with so little 


grown to be one of the best and 
the World 


disorganization of its postal operations, internal and external, as 
China. And this fact is significant of two things—first, that the 
traditional respect, even veneration, for the written and printed 
word, which lias characterized the Chinese people, literate and 
illiterate, from time immemorial, still to a large extent survives; 
and second, that the national postal service has won for itself a 
reputation as being a non-political, non-partisan institution, the 
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MAILs TRANSPORTED BY BuLLock Carts, ANHUI 


co-partner and abettor of every form’ of enlightenment and 
solid progress. This reputation is largely the result of its 
Administration, which has been, and in the main still is, in the 
hands of foreign servants of the Government, whose political 
detachment as the citizens of other countries, has enabled them 
to pursue their postal duties and oversight, amid every degree of 
internal disorder, with a single eye to the interests of the service 
and of the nation. 


The creation of Sir Robert Hart, who commenced experi- 
mental services as early as 1861 by establishing postal depart- 
ments in the Custom Houses at Shanghai and Chinkiang, and 
subsequently at other coastal ports for the carriage of official 
foreign and Customs mails, the Chinese Post Office received 
Government sanction by Imperial Decree on March 20, 1806. 
Out of a simple beginning, having a very precise purpose and 
limited scope, has thus been elaborated a system answering 
national requirements and serving millions of people, and yet 
destined to greater growth as China undergoes the changes 
which the increasing contact with Western ideas and ideals its 
bringing in a country great if industrial possibilities and 
potential wealth. 

It should not be thought, however, that the Chinese were 
without means of postal communication prior to either of the 
dates mentioned above, for from far antiquity they have 
possessed two varieties of postal institution, viz.: the I Chan 
(or Imperial Government Courier Service) which bespeaks one 
autocratic central authority; and the Hsinchu and Minchu, 
native postal agencies initiated by private enterprise and long 
used and trusted by the people. 
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Maits ConvVEYED ON RaArt oF INFLATED Cow Hinks, SHENSI 


Both provided a living for a multitude of couriers and were 
previous to the penetration of the National Post’s lines oj 
communication into every city and important township of the 
far interior, a requisite for a vast and essentially letter-writing 
eople, comprising the oldest civilization in the universe. 


“These ancient institutions could neither be suppressed 


transferred, nor replaced at a stroke, so the above-mentioned — 


Imperial Decree only gave final sanction to a new and _ vast | 


undertaking but abolished nothing.’’ It has been through 


competition and long and persevering efforts that the two older | 


systems have been almost entirely superseded by the nex 
national organization. This keen competition has been the 
cause of some remarkable measures taken by the Post Office to 
offer a quick and efficient service to the public. More daily 
deliveries of mail matter have been instituted than are 
customary in many more up-to-date countries, e.g. in some of 


the larger cities there are twelve deliveries daily, letter collectors | 


are sent out to the shops in many of even the smaller cities, 
shortly before the time for despatching mails, to collect from 
the various merchants any letters they may have for mailing; 
box-offices and sub-offices have been established at points easily 
accessible from all parts of every large city; deliveries have been 
quickened by postmen on bicycles; and postal services and the 
tariff of postage have been widely advertised. 


The I Chan services had from ancient times been maintain- 
ed by the Government, not as a postal organization, but as 4 
means of transmitting despatches and official correspondence 
between the Capital of the Empire on the one hand, and the 
various Provincial and Sub-provincia! seats of government on 
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A Came, Mau, Caravan, SINKIANG 


the other. On account of the immense expense of maintaining 
sich a service in a country of such vast distances, the I Chan 
s.vices died comparatively easily, and have not been greatly 
mourned. ‘hey were, however, only gradually superseded, 
province by province, by the Post Office, the abolition of the 
former always being preceded by a superior service of the latter 
inthe province concerned. During the latter part of 1912, after 
the revolution which ushered in the Republic, government grants 
to the 1 Chan services ceased, and the Post Office became the sole 
recognized medium for the transmission of official corres- 
pondence. 

The private postal agencies fought hard, however, against 
their younger but stronger competitor, and there are still a few 
companies doing business, chiefly along the Yangtze River and 
inthe South. The policy of the national government has been 
toallow these native hongs to mainta.n their business as nearly 
as possible along the old lines until they should be gradually 
eliminated through the superior organization and efficiency of 
the newer institution. No attempt was ever made by the 
national government legally to suppress these competitors of 
4 government service; on the contrary, the Post Office in its 
early years carried their bundles of letters between treaty 
ports free of charge, the only requirement being that the 
agency register itself at the Post Office. Later small charges 
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A Moncot MAILMAN, MONGOLIA. 


were made for the service rendered, the aim being to 
bring the private organizations under the cognizance of the 
public one, and, gradually, as the new system developed and 
extended its lines of communication, to take over all the 
functions of the old but clumsy agencies rather than to 
a. them at once and thus cause inconvenience to the 
public. bs 

Mention should also be made of other not insignificant 
competitors of the Chinese Post Office. These are the foreign 
Post Offices established at the larger cities throughout China, 
but chiefly at the “treaty ports,” and in Manchuria. The 
greater number of these offices and postal agencies were 
established before the entry of China into the Postal Union 
(China formally entered the Postal Union in 1914) and their 
existence at that time was ostensibly justified by their exchange 
functions, but some offices have since been established, the 
larger part of them by the Japanese in Manchuria, a proceeding 
which can be regarded in no other light than as an infringement 
of the rights of the Chinese Government. The following list 
shows the various countries maintaining postal establishments 
in China, and the number of establishments of each country :-— 


Japan zs <i -> 116 
Germany .- wh i 14 
France... Bs ¥é 14 
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Russia... i “i Or a 
Great Britain ba we II 
United States of America I 


The larger part of the business obtained by alien post offices 
in China is, naturally, international, but since China has joined 
the Postal Union, it is to be hoped that in justice to China, they 
will be withdrawn in the near future. 

While a great deal of the credit for the establishment and 
improvement of the postal organization is due to those foreign 
employees of the Customs Service who nourished it in its infancy, 
and to the one hundred or more foreigners who now have 
executive control of the administration, still its success has also 
very largely depended upon the broad-minded attitude of the 
Central Government towards the administration, and upon the 
thousands of honest, diligent, and hardworking Chinese employees 
of all grades whose faithful services have carried its reputation 
to the very confines of this vast country and its outlying 
dependencies. Mr. T. Piry, who as Postal Secretary was chiefly 
instrumental in building up this mighty fabric under Sir Robert 
Hart, was made Postmaster General when the Postal Service 
was formally separated from the Customs and transferred to 


* Russian offices on the Siberian frontier not included. 
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the jurisdiction of the 
Ministry of Com- 
munications, and for 
years was the foremost 
hgure in the develop- 
ment and extension 
of postal operations. 
to his vital interest 
and untiring energy is 
due much of the 
credit for an efficient 
service functioning 
over the length and 
breadth of China 
from Korea to Kash- 
gar and from _ the 
River Amur to the 
borders of ‘Tonkin 
and Burmah. Since 
Mr. Piry’s departure 
on leave in the Spring 
of 1915 (when oppor- 
tunity was taken to 
change the English 
rendering of the 
Chinese term “ Tsung 
Pan” from “ Post- 
master General ” to 
“Associate Director 
General’’), Mr. H. 
Picard-Destelan has | 
carried out further extensions and improvements in the service. 
Incidentally he has had the satisfaction of seeing the service 
reach the stage in which it is self supporting. In 1915, for the 





Mat Couri£R TRAVELLING, YUNNAN 


first time, the receipts more than covered the expenditure and in 


1916 a surplus of one million dollars was registered. 


The Post Office has been able to render invaluable assistanct | 


to the entire country during the frequent periods of internal 


trouble and rebellion, which have disorganized and upset almost | 
every industry of any nationalimportance. During these periods | 


of rebellion, whole sections of the country have, province by 
province, declared their independence of the Centra! Governmenl 
and set up governments for themselves. The Post Office, thoug! 
it has been greatly handicapped by these conditions, has throug 


all revolutions beginning with that which caused the fall of the | 


Manchu Dynasty, been able as already indicated to preserve“ 


sort of semi-neutrality towards all parties, and to cafty - 


continuous postal communications between all parts: of ! 
country. 
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The method of control is one peculiarly adapted to 4 large 


country in which railways and other means of rapid commumic® 
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A TypicAL CHINESE Cart As A Mai Conveyor, CHIHLI Carryinc MAILs over A DirFicuLt MounTAIN TRAIL ON Two BAmsoos, 

K WEICHOW 
fonare scarce. While the chief control is centered in Peking, 
here is also a controlling office in the capital of each province, 
and itis largely at these controlling offices that the foreigners in 
te service are stationed to exercise executive and accounts 
sontrol over the offices within their respective jurisdictions. The 
head offices of the 
provinces are control- 
led by and _ render 
their accounts to the 
Directorate General 
of Posts in Peking. 
Control of expendi- 
ture, formation of 
policies, framing of 
rules and instructions 
on the broader and 
more important work- 
ing details, as weil as 
control of all Union 
and International 
matters, are centered 
in the  Dhirectorate 
General, where vari- 
ous departments have 
their work well de- 
fined. While there is 
as yet much room 
for improvement in 
every branch of postal 
activity, it is generally 
agreed that any vital  p—_—_eeence : - ee a 
changes as to control = : 
Parcet, Baskets CARRIED BY MuLEs Crossing and general procedure 
A River, SHENSI will not for many 
decades be in the best 
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interests of the service. 


‘he fc . : | e rh 
_ The following table, compiled from the Annual Reports of | : rt ess 

the Post Office and giving comparative figures for the years |i | 

ij05 and 1915 will serve to illustrate the remarkable expansion 


both as regards mail matter handled and lines of communica- 
tion :— 


TOO IQIS 
Mail Matter dealt with - oe weaeeas ee 
Money Order Transactions ++ $1,230,000. $27,000,000. 
Number of Postal Establishments. . 1,626. 8,511-* 
Railway Lines,in miles .. — 2,780. 6,300. 
Boat Lines, in miles.. jj 7 5,000. 21,200. 
Courier Lines, in miles ss a 40,000, I 36,600. 


The figures for 1916 have not yet been published, but 
advance information gives them, in the above order, as approxi- 
Mately $50,000,000 ; $31,000,000; 8,800; 6,300; 21,000; and 
‘40,300, thus illustrating the claim of the Administration to the 
“maintenance of “‘ solid and substantial progress in every branch 
of postal activity.’? 
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DIRECTORATE STAFF OF THE CHINESE DIkECTORATE GENERAL oF -PusTS 


The long courier lines are deserving of special attention. 
Mails are now sent to places inland-in numerous cases several 
hundred, and in a few cases over a thousand, miles from either 
railway or steamer connexion. Roads in China are proverbially 
and deplorably bad, making it necessary that practically all 
transportation of mails inland be done by foot or mounted 
couriers, but in some cases pack-mules or two-wheeled native 
carts are used, and camel caravans are availed of in parts of 
Mongolia. Several thousands of fast couriers are employed in 
the interior, running according to fixed schedule and between 
certain stations. During times of rebellion and _ political 
disorder—and China has been very unfortunate in the number of 
these—the courier leads a dangerous life, braving wayside 
robbers and rebellious soldiers whs adopt the role of highway- 
men whenever opportunity offers. One of China’s courier lines 
can safely be claimed to be the longest of its kind in the world. 
This line, starting at Kwanyintang in the Western part of Honan 
Province, passes through Sianfu, Lanchowfu, and Tihwafu, the 
capital of Chinese Turkestan; thence it runs in a South-westerly 
direction to Kashgar. It traverses deserts and crosses mountain 
ranges, runs through the thickly populated province of Shensi 
and on through wild portions of the country where only half 
wild tribes of nomadic Mongol horsemen live. The line is 
10,928 11 (3,643 miles) long, the whole distance being covered 
by mounted couriers or men travelling on foot, as conditions 
dictate, for fas¢ mails, and native carts or pack-mules for the 
slow mails. 

It would naturally be expected, that, in large countries where 
means of communication are in an imperfect and undeveloped 
state, the tariff of postage should necessarily be high. Such, 
however, is not the case in China, for, generaliy speaking, ler 
Post Office levies perhaps the smallest fees for transmission of 
mails of any country in the world. A letter posted for local 
delivery requires a one cent stamp (4d in English money) or 
for domestic delivery a three cents stamp (34d). The registra- 
tion fee is one-fourth, and the special delivery fee one-half of 
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THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDS 


In the May issue we published an article on the South Sea 
Islands, and the desire of Japanese to retain those captured by 
the Japanese navy as naval bases. The following statement 
clearly shows the German islands captured by the Japanese and 
the British, the former taking those north of the Equator and 
the British those to the south of the line: 

Possesstons North of the f-quator : 

Mariane Islands:—(Saipan, &c.).—Captured by 
Japanese. 

Caroline Islands East :—(Ponape, Kusai, &c.)—Captured 
by the Japanese. 

Caroline Islands (West):—(QJap, Palau, Angaur, &c.)— 
Captured by the Japanese. 

Marshall Islands:—(Jaluit, &c.)—Captured by the Japanese. 

The Occupation of these islands by the Japanese was 
completed about 6th October, 1914. 


the 
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those charged by the United States Post Office. There exiss 
also a half cent stamp, the value of which is one half of ay _ 
English farthing. This stamp may be used on newspaper 
weighing one hundred grammes for local delivery, or fifty 
gramines tor domestic delivery; or on printed matter and con. — 
mercial papers weighing one hundred grammes to be delivered 
locally. ‘TUhe parcel fees are very low between places with steam _ 
communication, but parcels for places far inland are subject to. 
progressive rates according to the inaccessibility of their destina- 
tion and the attendant risks in transmission. The highest, | 
however, are still very reasonable. All parcels for domestic | 
delivery are sent registered without additional fees, and, for 
certain offices, may be insured by payment of an insurance fee. 
Notwithstanding the remarkably low transmission fees the Post 
Office last year paid all of its own expenses and showed, as 
Stated above, a surplus of receipts over expenditure. 


The experimental period for the Chinese Post Office is now 
over. Like a plant under the magic wand of some Indian 
sorcerer it has spread its branches all over China; and in the 
short span of two decades it has overcome obstacles of a kind 
non-existent in any other country and is become a national 
necessity. 


And what of the future? The Chinese as a people are by 
tradition and temperament prudent, reluctant to abandon the 
substance for the shadow, and, for the rest, disposed to judge 
the tree by its fruits. That being so, it is hardly to be doubted 
that those who would have a hand in the gentle art of personal 
profit will be flouted, and that the weight of Chinese public 
opinion will be distinctly on the side of those who desire, in all 
matters of policy and control affecting this most important 
national organ, to /eave well alone. 


Mr. Piry has now ceased his functions of Postmaster 
General in China and he has just been retired with the title 
Honorary Adviser to the Chinese Postal Administration. 
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Possessions south of the Equator : 

_ .Samoa Islands :—(Sawaii, Upolu, &c.)—Captured by the 
~«xpeditionary Force furnished by the Dominion of New 
Zealand. Surrender 29th August, 1914. 

New Guinea :—(Kaiser Wilhelmsland) Captured by the 
Expeditionary Force furnished by the Commonwealth o 
Australia. Surrender 24th September, 1914. 

Bismarck Archipelago :—(Neu Mecklenburg, Neu Pom: 
mern, Admiralty Islands, &c.) Captured by the Expeditionary 
Force furnished by the Commonwealth of Australia. Surrendef 
Z2ist September, 1914. 

Solomon Islands :—( Bougainville, &c.)—Captured by the 
Iyxpeditionary Force furnished by the Commonwealth of 
Australia. Surrender involved by that of Kaiser Wilhelmslan¢. 

Nauru Island :—Captured by the Expeditionary Force 
furnished by the Commonwealth of Australia. Surrender 6th 
November, 1914. 
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for another civil war. vers 
adoned for believing that politicians 
in this country are ever ready for 
armed conflict. They are, if—if the 
principle of Parliamentary government 
s threatencd, or if there looms upon 


the horizon any swashbuckling brigand 
masquerading as a respectable General 


possessed Of a notion that his mission 


on earth is to restore the effete Man- 
chus to the Dragon Throne, or if the 
various Generals in command of the 
amy are convinced that their liberty 
of action and their power are threatened 
wih curtailment by a Parliament 
judged by them to be arrogant, inter- 
fering and unnecessary. In Ig11I, and 
up to that period, the revolution was to 
oust, and did oust, the Manchus; in 
1913 the struggle was an abortive 
attempt to oust Yuan Shih-kai because 
he was believed to be aiming at the 
Throne; in 1916 1t was again directed, 
and successfully directed, against Yuan 
because he actually translated the am- 
bition which he was suspected in 1913 
of harboring into deeds, and in this 
year of grace nineteen hundred and 
seventeen the various Generals who 
grew into their brass buttons, epaulet- 
tes,and Field Marshals’ batons under 
Yuan Shih-kai are on the warpath 
against Parliament because they have, 
among themselves, declared it to be 
bogus. Their demand for the dissolu- 
ton of the legislative organ was based, 
as published in last issue, on dissatis- 
faction with the Constitution ( published 
clsewhere in this issue) which the 
Parliamentarians have been busy pre- 
paring. That this was merely an 
excuse is known to all acquainted with 
the history of politics in China during 
the past decade. Put bluntly, the mili- 
lary leaders strive against the establish- 
ment of any sort of Parliament with 
uberal powers, for the simple reason 
tat they know it will eventually curtail 
‘heir alleged army which now bleeds 
the State to the extent of the chief part 
i Is revenue and is able to give no 
adequate service in return. And with 
ine curtailment of the army will follow 
“art passu, a loosening of the grip of 
ne Generals upon the strings of autho- 
‘ity. This they resent, more than the 
disbandment of troops, for their educa- 
won has not been upon lines making 
lor appreciation of the modern idea 
“lat military men are, and should be, 


To follow events in China chronologically from the date 
when the President dismissed the Premier from office, as chroni- 
ded in last issue, is to follow the development of factors making 
Observers of things Chinese can be 
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Presipent Li YUAN-HUNG,. THE Ipot WITH THE FEET 
or CLAY, WHO SUBMITTED TO THE DICTATES OF THE 
REACTIONARY, CHANG HsuN, AND OTHER GENERALS, 
AND VIOLATED THE CoNSTITUTION, His Worp AND 
His Honor spy Issutnc A MANDATE DISSOLVING 
PARLIAMENT, 
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AN IDOL WITH FEET OF CLAY 


How President Li Yuan-hung Forfeited His Great Reputation as a Constitu- 
tional Champion and Created a Danger of Civil War by Dissolving 
Parliament at the Bidding of Militaristic Opponents of Democracy 


mere servants of the State. They claim, on the contrary, that 
the military organ zs the State; a belief generated, of course, by 
conditions which obtained under the Manchu regime, and which 
the Republic up to date has not been able forcibly to correct 


simply because it really has no army 
which it can command to impress the 
lesson. The military generals, forming 
what is known as the Peiyang Party, 
have control of the best troops in the 
country, and how those troops are to 
be disposed of is decided solely and 
wholly by the men who command 
them. And those men can be con- 
sidered as a unit if any move is made 
which is calculated by them to have 
even a remote tendency to undermine 
their peculiar position in the scheme 
of things politic. There is nothing 
Laodicean about the Generals of 
China. They are red-hot politicians ; 
are ready to resent with force any 
argument contesting their rigit toa 
voice in deciding matters of State, 
and will only ultimately be reconciled 
to the existence of a Parliament if that 
body is of their own making and is 
amenable entirely to them. That is 
why the Military Governors opposed 
the President and demanded the 
abolition of Parliament; and the Pre- 
sident—the idol of the Constitutional- 
ists, but an idol it is now clearly 
enough shown whose feet were of clay, 
and poor clay at that—succumbed to 
the dictates of the Generals on the 
night of June 12-13, firstly, because 
he had no force immediately at his 
command to resist, and secondly, be- 
cause he desired to preserve his 
position as President rather than his 
honor. That is, unhappily, the only 
construction that can be placed upon 
his unpardonable collapse, for easily 
he could have resigned rather than 
submit to military dictation. 

When we went to press with the 
last issue various Tuchuns, or Military 
Governors, were deciaring “ indepen- 
dence’ of the Central Government, 
and threatening an attack upon Peking 
to drive out Parliament. Their aim 
was to bring President Li Yuan-hung, 
the avowed champion of Constitu- 
tionalism, to his knees, and to compel 
him to take the responsibility of 
committing the unconstitutional 
act of dissolving Parliament by 
Mandate. On May 21 President 
Li plainly told two of the Tuchuns, 
General Meng En-yuan, Military 
Governor of Kirin, and General 
Wang Tsan-yuan, Military Governor 
of Hupeh, who waited on him to 
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JUNE 12—13, AccEPTED THE Post or Actine PR 


WHO AT THE MEETING AT THE PreEsIDENT’S PALACE ON TH 
OrverR TO COUNTERSIGN THE MANDATE Dissoivinc PARLIA) 


GENERAL CHIAN( 
NicHt of 


ili 
a 


E 


HT OF JUN 


IG 


N 
12—13 WHEN THE PRESIDENT WAS INDUCED To SIGN THE MAn- 


PRESENT AT THE PALACE CONFERENCE ON THE 
DATE DISSOLVING PARLIAMENT. 


GENERAL, CuH1Anc Ewer-ti, Minrrary GovERNoR OF JEHOL, WHO WAS 


july, 1917 





| ., bis acquiescence in the schemes of the Tuchuns, that “I 
aot sanction the dissolution of Parliament. The Provisional 
| Constitution does not provide for any such drastic action. The 
rest course to follow is to advise the Prime Minister, General 
| nyan Chi-jui, to resign at once. ’ This was before General Tuan 
"was dismissed, as already chronicled, and later that night four of 
he Tuchuns left Peking to journey to Hsuchowfu, the head- 
‘waters of General Chang Hsun, to hold a conference to decide 
ail » course of action. But the President many times sub- 
sequently expressed his intention on no account to dissolve 
Parliament, and the Parliamentarians loudly acclaimed him as the 
yampion of Constitutional procedure. They were delighted, 
100, to see that there was not unanimity among the military 
readers, and when General Chang Shao-tseng, the Inspector- 
General of Army Training, resigned they were greatly heartened, 
especially as he published a statement in which he said that “if 
nilitary influence was brought to bear upon the question of the 
Constitution civil war would be certain, and in consequence of a 
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GENERAL CHANG Hsun, THE Notorious CoMMANDER OF 40,000 Pic- 
TAILED TreopS wHO JooOK THE LEAD IN FORCING PRESIDENT Li 
YUAN-HUNG To Dissotve PARLIAMENT. 


military struggle no constitution would be promulgated in future.’’ 
He also expressed the opinion that when there were external 
matters which should engage the attention of the military leaders 
- should “mind their own business,’’ a snub that was, however, 
unheeded. 


The Yenchiuhui (or Chinputang) quickly showed that once 
‘gain it was ready to assist in the dissolution of Parliament—it 
was the Parliamentary faction of this party which in 1913 made 
it easy for Yuan Shih-kai to overthrow the legislative organ—and 
published a statement in support of the Tuchuns disapproving 
certain articles of the proposed Constitution. They laid it down 
that the five points which ‘‘tended to create disturbances and 
evolutions’? in the future were as follow: (1). The system 
of Parliament has not been improved, and its organization has 
not been definitely fixed. (2). When any decision of the 
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Houses is returned by the Government for reconsideration, the 
ordinary method of voting will be employed to make a final 
decision. (3). The Mandate dismissing the Prime Minister 
does not require the counter-signature of Cabinet Ministers. (4). 
The partiality shown in the provisions of the right of the ‘vote 
of want of confidence’ and that of the power to dissolve the 
House of Representatives. (5). The bills passed by the Houses 
shall become Laws of the Nation. (6). The Provincial System 
has been hastily provided for in the Constitution. 

To emphasize their opposition the Parliamentary members 
of this party decided to refrain from attending further meetings 
of the Constitutional Conference and thereby rendered further 
discussion impossible. This was about May 21. It was this 
combination of sufficient Parliamentarians with the Tuchuns, 
to frustrate further discussion of the Constitution and the con- 
sequent deadlock and failure of the Premier, Tuan Chi-jui, to 
form a Cabinet, that stirred the President to dismiss the Premier, 
an action which at the time gained for the President further 
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Generar Tuan Cur-yul, THE Late PREMIER, WHOSE DISMISSAL BY 
THE PRESIDENT CAUSED THE REVOLT OF THE MiLiTARY GOVERNORS 
AND BROUGHT ABOUT THE DiIsSsoOLUTION OF PARLIAMENT BY PRE- 
SIDENTIAL MANDATE, 


reputation for significant strength of character. The Peking 
Gazette was led by it into what in the light of events is now a 
painful panegyric. “President Li Yuan-hung,’’ it said, “showing 
unexampled patience, decause he is the apostie of constituttonal- 
ism, has stayed his hand until he could strike of as a soldier 
but as the instrument of legality; and the result to-day is that with 
the Fundamental Law of the land, to wit, the Permanent Con- 
stitution almost completed and ready for promulgation, Azs act 
becomes the gesture of a true magistrate.”’ 


General Feng Kuo-chang, the Vice-President, stationed at 
Nanking, was one who also opposed the measures proposed by 


the Tuchuns as “a gross violation of law’’ and intimated that™, 


if they were carried out he could not see the wisdom of continu- 
ing in office as Vice-President. He resigned later. From 
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different parts of the country murmurs of dissatisfaction began 
to be heard and the citizens of Shanghai telegraphed Peking to 
emphasize that the “actions of the Tuchuns threaten the 
stability of the foundation of the country, and their offence 1s 
liable to punishment at the handof everyone in the country,’ 
and urged that drastic steps be taken to expel them and prevent 
them “further plotting against the legislative assembly of the 
country.” Warnings of this nature became more frequent as 
time went on, but curiously the President failed to hear or to 


heed them. 

He fell beneath the spellof the men with the military 
power and eventually was seduced to believe that the only way 
to prevent an upheaval was to submit to their dictation. It 1s 
a curious commentary upon his process of thought that he 
abandoned his original expressed belief that to comply with the 
policy of the Tuchuns would be to provoke hostilities in the pro- 
vinces for one that the only way to preserve peace would be to 
overthrow Parliament and the Constitution it was preparing, 
and of which he was acclaimed, 
and accepted the acclamation, 
as the Champion. 


Though he took a strong 
forward step when he dis- 
missed the Premier in an off- 
hand manner—a manner con- 
trary to the usual and accepted 
Chinese custom, since he gave 
no opportunity for the Premier 
to save his *' face” —he did not 
follow it up with any construc- 
tive actions, and a deadlock 
ensued which became not only 
embarrassing but highly dan- 
gerous. ‘To show their appre- 
ciation of the President’s stand 
the fragment of the Cabinet 
which resigned and declined 
to operate in the last days of 
General Tuan Chi-jui’s Pre- 
miership came to life when 
Jr.Wu Ting-fang was appoint- 
ed acting Premier, but nothing 
was done. All were waiting 
for the appointment of a per- 
manent Premier, in the shilly- 
shallying selection of whom 
the President showed his first 
signs of weakness. Instead of 
continuing the bold course he 
had taken when he dismissed 
Tuan Chi-jui and promptly 
appointing another man outside 
of the circle of old shell-backed 
conservatives he pandered to 
the old-style mandarins and did 
his utmost to persuade the 
ultra-conservative if not reac- 
tionary Hsu Shih-chang, the 
oldest of the old type, to come 
into office. Needless to say 
the invitation was refused. 
Likewise General Wang Shih- 
chen, an acceptable nominee so 
far as the Parliamentarians were concerned, but still of the 
conservative faction, declined. Then the President pressed Li 
Ching-hsi, another ultra-conservative, who had already been 
accepted by Parliament as Minister of Finance, but who had 
carefully managed to avoid taking up office, to come out as 
Premier, and after some pressing, and probably being flattered 
by the invitation, he agreed to do so. Li Ching-hsi is the son 
of Li Hang-chang, the brother of the late Marquis Li Hung- 
chang, and held high positions in the service of the Manchus, 
becoming eventually Viceroy of the Provinces of Yunnan and 
Kweichow. After the revolution in 1913 he was appointed by 
Yuan Shih-kai as Chairman of the Political Conference, and 
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Dr. Wu TING-FANG, THE PopuLAR VETERAN DIpLOMATIST, WHO WAS 
MINISTER OF ForEIGN AFFAIRS IN THE TUAN CuHi-yjuI CABINET: WHO 
RESIGNED WHEN THE ATTEMPT WAS MADE TO CokeRCE PARLIAMENT ON 
May 10; WHO REsuMED OFFICE UPON THE DismissaL or TuaAN Cur- 
JUI, AND ALSO AS ACTING PREMIER, RESOLUTELY REFUSED ‘to CoUNTER- 
SIGN THE MAanpDaTE Dissotvinc PARLIAMENT. 


July, 1917 
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later a member of the Tsan Cheng-yuan—Yuan Shih-kaj 
substitute for Parliament. - 

Solely in the interests of peace, and to relieve the Presiden 
of embarrassment, Parliament agreed to accept the NOMinatiop 
which was Gazetted on May 25. Efforts were continued 4; 
obtain the consent of General Wang Shih-chen, but on the ble 
of affection for General Tuan Chi-jui, and that consent on his 
part would sacrifice a life-long friendship he definitely gy 
finally declined. The nomination of Li Ching-hsi therefore hag 
to stand and on May 26 he was accepted by the House of 
Representatives by 388 votes to 50, confirmation being made }y 
the Senate on May 28 by 166 votes to 25. But he failed s, 
respond, and nothing would induce him to leave Tientsin, wher 
he had come under the influence of the Tuchuns who wer 
working to overthrow the very Parliament which had electe 
him and without which he could not function. He undoubted 
had knowledge, too, of the fact that Parliament would probaph 
dissolve automatically for lack of a quorum, for on May 24 thy 
members of the Yenchuihy 
(Chinputang) discussed the 
advisability of resigning ing 
body. This made a clea 
sweep of 200 members, count. 
ing their representation jp 
both houses, which of itself, 
however, did not dislocate 
Parliamentary business at the 
moment, but which became 
effective as soon as members 
of the Kuomintang and other 
parties began to drift to Tien- 
tsin in expectation of some 
coup calculated to deprive them 
of their freedom. ‘l'ang Hra. 
lung, the President of the 
House of Representatives, who 
is the chief of the Yenchiuhui, 
led the desertion by resigning 
on May 31. 


The Revolt of the 
Tuchuns 





The tocsin of reve! gains 
the Central Government was 
first heard on May 29 when 
General Ni Shih-chung declared 
the independence of Anhui 
Province in the following 
circular telegram: 

‘To the President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, etc., etc., etc. 

“Since the inauguration of! 
General Li Yuan-hung as President, 
a gang of mean characters have 
got into power, bringing disordet 
and chaos into the administration, 
and M.P’s. of the Two House: 
have seized the opportunity to 
agitate, They are being engaged in 
never ending party quarrels for 
power and authority. Good andcom- 
petent men have been unsparingly suppressed and all positions have beet 
given to members of tangs. Consequently bribery cases have multiplied, 
and the treasury of the Government has thus been plundered.” 


“The Constitution framed by them will only confer despotic powers 
on Parliament. Indeed, the nation cannot stand under such circum- 
stances, For the solution of the general situation and the salvation o 
the poor people, a fundamental solution must be sought. Should there 
be a hero to come forward to save the nation, I, Shih-chung, though in- 
capable, will follow his lead on horseback. I hereby declare that from 
this day I have severed my connexion with the Central Government.” 
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Wane CHIA-HSIANG, PRESIDENT OF SENATE, WHO RESIGNED WHEN WanG CHENG-TING (BETTER KNown AS C. T. Wanc), Vick-Prest- 
rue TUCHUNS DECLARED | NDEPENDENCE. DENT OF THE DISSOLVED SENATF, AND A POPULAR AND TALENTED 


LEADER OF THE YOUNG CHINA PARTY. 


| 
| 
| 





Tanc Hua-1unc, LEADER OF THE YEN-CHIN-HUI WHO RESIGNED AS : “she : = 
SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES IN SUPPORT OF THE Wu Caen-ien, Evectep SPEAKER OF THE House OF REPRESENTA- 
PLAN or TucHUNS To DissoivE PARLIAMENT. TIVES WHEN TANG HUA-LUNG RESIGNED. 
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The declaration by General Ni was not unexpected, but it 
caused considerable excitement, for it was the first time in history 
that the Peiyang Military have adopted this method of 
emphasising their opinions. Hitherto the “declaration of 
independence ’’ has been the instrument of the Constitutionalists 
or, as they used to be called, “ Revolutionists ’’ to impress 
Peking with the seriousness of their intentions and desires. 
They have as a rule declared independence against the 
militarists. Now the situation is reversed and we find the 
Tuchuns endeavoring to hoist the Constitutionalists with their 
own petard. | 

At the outset there was great speculation as to just how 
many Tuchuns would follow the lead of the Anhui General, and 
it is interesting as evidence of the misinformation which existed 
to mention that even the President believed that the Tuchun of 
Chihli Province, General Tsao-kun, to say nothing of others, 
would assist him to resist the demands of the rebel Tuchuns. 
The President was quickly disillusioned, for many days had not 
passed before Tsao-kun declared 
himself. Instead of promptly [- 
issuing a Mandate to call General J. 
Ni Shih-chun to account and relieve ae 
him of his command, the President 
hesitated and was lost. A strong 
stand at the commencement might 
have stayed the movement. His 
hesitation, and apparent fear of the 
Generals, emboldened the _ recal- 
citrants, and as day after day went 
by they grew in strength, while the 
President correspondingly lost hold. 
He attempted to stay the revolt by 
issuing a circular telegram to the 
provinces on May 31, in which, 
according to the translation of the 
Peking Gazette, he wished the 
world to believe that he would resist 
the Tuchuns even with his life. The 
pronouncement was as_ follows. 
We boldise certain phrases in view 
of later developments: 


President Li to the Tuchuns 


Extra urgent. To the Vice-Presi- 
dent, Tu Chuns, Governors, Inspector 
General Lu Yung-ting, etc., etc. 
and all newspaper offices, Recently base- 
less rumours have been diligently spread 
and unscrupulous people have tried to 
fan upill-feelings. It 1s a great surprise 
to me that high provincial officials could 
have been misled by such rumours into 
taking arbitrary steps without consi- 
dering the correctness or otherwise = 
of the same. Provincial authorities 
are trustees of the Central Government, 
with which they are closely and vitally 
connected for the defence of the country MILITARY GOVERNORS. 
and protection of the homesteads. There 
is no reason why they should not plainly give their views if they have any 
doubts to clear. Vet they have sought to further swell the wave and stir 
up the already troubled seas by joining in the same cry. Can any one 
imagine what the dangerous consequences will be? 

Against my wishes I have been thrown into the troublous times at 
an old age. The reason why I did not refuse to accept the great 
responsibilities that were thrust on my shoulders was because that after 
the great disturbances the people were looking for a new lease of life, 
that the military men were all my bosom friends and that the Premier 
In view of such intimate relationships 
During the last 


was my colleague in tribulations. 
how could it be possible for any partition between us? 
year I have been humbling myself to listen to the advice of others. Even 
when difference of opinion arose between my office and the Kuo Wu Yuan 


regarding administrative questions I have never refused to stoop down «, 
‘ : , ‘ = 4 MSOWT ani 
accept others’ views in order to bring about harmony. 
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I used to say 
sed to Say tha 


the straightforwardness of Chih-chuan (Tuan Chi-jui) shouid pro 
= - eee a 
excellent counterpart for my sincere appreciation. 


Upon the diplomatic rupture suddenly taking Place political ¢- 


have followed one another, Cabinet Ministers broke up from ; 


nside While 


Parliament pressed from withou The cries re 
ont p ) without. The cries for the reorganisation « 


the Cabinet increased in volume but according to my own conscience 


should not have been so. 


On the other hand I vainly looked for met} 


lOfic 


to maintain the situation or settle the dispute. My fear was that if + 


tension be allowed to last too long the difficulty would 1nCreas 
} i increase jy 


intensity. The arbitrary behaviour of one person finally caused Cri¢ 
J SAlsed Cries tg 


arise from every quarter. If the steps were retraced at a critin 
point, confidence and prestige would have been damaged, while if the 
departed from the regular track discipline and order would have heen 
cast to the winds. No matter in which direction I should turn Raa 
bound to place Chih-chuan in a difficult position, which would be contrary, 





Li CHING-HSI, WHO WAS ELEcTED Premier py Born Houses or 
PARLIAMENT AFTER THE DISMISSAL OF , | 
JUI, BUT WHO FAILED TO TAKE Up OrficE BEFORE THE Dis- 
SOLUTION OF PARLIAMENT OwING TO THE REVOLT OF THE 


GENERAL TuAN CHI- 


to my intention of love and sympathy 
for the ex-Premier, I believed therefor. 
that it would be preferable to remore 
him temporarily from office in order) 
enable him to retain and increase }j 
prestige. Since his merits would the 
remain in the memory of the people i 
would not be long before we would hex 
his golden advice once more. Further. 
more, it was my duty to see that the oli 
vacated their office and were succeeded 
by new. It would be better for me ts 
bear the responsibility of slightly offer. 
ding my friend as it would not be difficult 
to make amends in the future. It is m 
view that in truthfulness and sincerity 
your affection for Chih-chuan does not 


come up to that of mine. 


As to the question of counter-signa- 
ture by Cabinet Ministers, it was merely 
following precedents. And since Pariia 
ment had already lodged an interpell:- 
tion, the reply of the Cabinet should lx 
waited for. As it was a point of law: 
solution could certainly be arrived at 
It is unfair therefore to insist that it isa 
violation of law. Again, the dismissal ol! 
the Premier vacated also the post of the 
Minister of War. And since all eyes ar 
turned to the capital, where peace and 
order must be maintained, it was neces 
sary to have a person, who possessed 
high prestige and commanded real tr 
spect, to act as the head of the troops 
and to pacify the minds of the people, 
The establishment of the office of Pre- 
cautionary Measures was an emerge) 


step. It will be promptly abolished « 


soon as the Cabinet could be organised. “What suspicion could there be he- 
tween the Central Government and the provinces so that it has necessitate! 
the latter to send troops to watch the former at a distance? There ' 
really no need for argument in this connexion. 


Ever since the reassembly of Parliament numerous political banners 
have been set up. Little has been achieved but a good deal of quarreling 


has taken place. 


Recently on account of the excessive restrictions ft 


the making of the Constitution, certain persons have endeavoured 


to pass measures by utilising special opportunities. 


People became 


exceedingly indignant and considered Parliament to be the source 0! 
trouble. The Tu Chuns, being unwilling to allow laws to be made for 


prejudiced purposes, asked to have the same amended. 


The far sighted 


views of the veteran statesmen agreed perfectly with that of mine. How 


Joly; 1917 a - i 


— 


—_ 


7 J have differed with you since J was directed by my patriotism? 
cous! 

vy view W : 
1 ac the discussion of the constitution was still proceeding, there was 


as that there were still a good many wise persons 1n Parliament, 
and as 


hope of att 


s 


aining our view if we simply endeavoured to excha ge views. 


« could compe! the members to reconsider their views even 


Sp long a5 W 

, the eleventh hour there was no need to steal their cow because it 
di wn | 7 7 = . 

aded a feld. It was for this reason that I shelved the petition (of the 
treauc™® * 


ry Chuns), made this clear personally to Tu Chuns Tsao Kun and 
: 


Meng En-yuan. Yet I am insistently accused of partiality to the M,Ps 


Jjighting the provincial officials. When law is tied down how can 


and 


the 4 
Rumours whispered at road sides even go farther than this. They 


dministration proceed. Can you imagine that I am so stupid as this? 


allege that it was iny intention to inflict punishment on those who 


disobeyed my words and to dismiss half of the provincial authorities. In 


lationship with you I am officially a public servant but privately a 
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GENERAL Tsao Kun, Minitary GoverNor oF CHrIHit PRovINce. 
Tue PRESIDENT BELIEVED THIS TUCHUN WOULD REMAIN LOYAL 
TO HIM AND Resist THE ReErett TucHUNS, BUTIN THIS HE LIVED 
TO BE DISAPPOINTED, 


member of the same family with you; I am not cnly bound to you by the 
duties of the State but also by the tie of brotherhood. What is harmful 
‘0 you must be harmful to me and wiut is beneficial to you must also be 
beneficial to me. In addition to this it must be remembered that you 
Your words might have been 


At this time of world 


came from a far distance to give me advice. 
too hot but they were sincere and _ patriotic. 
war I must rely on you like the Great Wall. How then could I have 
‘ntertained the idea of cutting you off like severing my limbs for no 
“asons whatsoever, and on whom should I rely if this were done? You 
‘ay the mandate was given to the Bureau for publication, then it will not 
ve dificult to ascertain the truth by looking up the registry. If you say 
the mandate was kept at my office, pray how came it to be known to 
People outside? 
Wise, 


The saying is that rumour stops at the door of the 
lam surprised to know that such high and responsible persons like 
the Tu Chuns could have been misled by a few unscrupulous people. 
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Dangers lurk in every corner as the diplomatic question is not yet 
decided. Wide stretches of land lay scorched like a desert between the 
Huai River and the Yangtse. Famine sufferers are to be seen everywhere 
while robbers in hiding still lurk here and there. 
sufficient to tell us what the situation is before us. The reason why the 
State employs officials is for the benefit of the people. It is impossible 
for us to do too much even if we worked to our very best ability and 
in perfect harmony. 


These facts alone are 


How are we to explain ourselves if we indulge in 
selfish war against all sense of order and discipline? How can we depend 
on our military force as support and use baseless rumours as a war Cry. 
The members of Parliament are accused of being desirous of dividing 
the country into federal states, yet you are literally occupying each a 
province for the purpose of defying the Government. You accuse the 
Cabinet of violating law, yet, with the assistance of a military force, you 


endeavour to disobey the orders of the Government. The only goal such 
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GENERAL CHUN KWANc-YUAN, DivistonaL COMMANDER 12TH Divi1- 
SION AT NANYUAN, PEKING, WHO SUPPORTED PresmentT Li 
YUAN-HUNG WHEN THE Mi itary Governors Raisep THE FLAG 
OF REVOLT. 


acts can lead to is partition of the country like the five Chi and making the 
country a protectorate like Korea. In which case both restoration of 
the monarchy and the establishment of the Republic will be an idle 
dream. You may not care for the black records that will be written 
against you in history but you ought certainly to realise your own fate. 
The uprising at Kiangsi and Nanking were for the purpose of uniting 
China. The revolution started in Yunnan was for the protection of the 
Republic. 

Now if your declaration of independence is to uphold the 
constitution then I must remind you that the said law is yet in the 
stage of the second reading. If your declaration is against the Chief 
Executive then you must confess that I have committed no acts of treason. 

If on the other hand the declaration of war by the several commanders 
of troops has been made for the reason that a single person has been 
removed from office, then the war is without cause and the honour of the 
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person who has vacated office will surely be blackened. Itis not only 
a crime against the public but also returning good with evil. What 
is there in it that you are so willing to harm yourselves as well as others? 
is it possible to believe that you are so unwise? 

I am an old man. Like the bean stalk under the leaf I have always 
been watching for any possibility of not seeing and understanding aright. 
Yea I walk day and night as if treading on thin ice. 
If it will benefit the country I am 


I welcome all tor 
giving me advice and even admonition. 
ready to apologise. 

But if your aim be to shake the foundation of the country and 
provoke internal war and thus sacrifice the country for your own 
selves I declare that I who have passed the fire of trial am not 
afraid to die for the country, I have exhausted iny strength and 
energy from the beginning to the end for the Republic. I have noth- 
ing to be ashamed of. I will under no circumstance watch my 
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GENERAL LU YUNG-TING, INspEcToR GENERAL OF KWANCTUNG AND 
KWANGSI PROVINCES, WHO IS EXPECTED RY THE CONSTITU- 
TIONALISTS TO LEAD THE MovEMENT AGAINST THE MILITARY 
GOVERNORS WHO OvERTHREW PARLIAMENT. 


country sink into perdition, still less to subject myself to become 
a Slave to another race. 

Of such acts I wash my hands in front of all the elders of the country. 
These are sincere words from my true heart and will be carried out into 
deeds. 


Li YUAN-HUNG. 


When this telegram was published the Constitutionalists, 
and foreign observers, regarded it as an indication that the 
President intended firmiy to withstand the demands of the 
Tuchuns, and his delay in forcing the formation of a Cabinet 
and placing matters in train for a reorganization of the adminis- 
tration was attributed to the exercise of commendable patience 
in the hope that the ‘T'uchuns would see the error of their ways 
and withdraw from the rebellious position that they had taken 
up. Pressure was constantly being brought to bear upon the 
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President by the Constitutionalists to push forward the reco 
struction of the Cabinet, but in this they were unable to a 
any response. Always the President urged them to he Diatiens 
and while they were compulsorily tasting of the Philosophy of lot 
the Provinces of Shantung, Honan, Shensi, Fukien and Chekian 
joined with Anhui in demanding the dissolution of the Parke 
ment. _ 


The Speaker of the House of Representatives, Pano Hu: 
lung, left for ‘Tientsin on the day that he resigned ( May 31) ne 


promptly the House elected Wu Chen-lien in his place, the ney 
Speaker having occupied the position before Yuan Shih-t; 
Shih-kg; 


dissolved Parliament in 1913. But it did not sustain Parliament 
To make the position of the Tuchuns absolutely clear 
General Ni Shih-chun expressed his sentiments in a fyrt] 


“abiiadia Rad ier 
telegram, which was as follows: 





ADMIRAL CHENG PI-KWANG, MINISTER TO THE NAVY, WHO, THE 
CONSTITUTIONALISTS CLAIM, WIL, SUPPORT THEM WITH THE 
Navy AGAINST THE TUCHUNS. 


The Claims of the Tuchuns 


“To General Wang Shih-chen:—Both Chinese and foreigners wert 
surprised to receive the news of the dismissal of the Prime Minister, 
General Tuan Chi-jui, and we have failed to find ont what offence he had 
I have no right to ask who is going 


to succeed him, but I believe that you being in a high administrative post 


committed which caused his disgrace. 


tion, will be able to control the situation and pacify the hearts of the 
people. I appreciate very much your advice desiring me to act wisely au 
to perform my duties. 

‘“‘ However, there are certain points on which I desire elucidation. 
Before the Mandate of the 23rd instant appeared in ‘The Governmen! 
Gazette,’ the Secretariat of the President issued telegrams informing Us of 
the dismissal of the Prime Minister, This is not a monarchical form 0 
government like that of the Tsing Dynasty, and, indeed, the said Secretariat 


had no right whatever to act like the Grand Secretariat of an Emperor. 4S 
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rpdent is a man who respects law and the Constitution, I believe he 
our 44h y ; : | 
hove come under the influence of a certain gang of plotters. 
ee L 


must ! 


“According to the Provisional Constitution, all Presidential Mandates 


.) be countersigned by members of the Cabinet, i.e., by the Prime 


yjnister and the Chiefs of Ministries concerned. Dr. Wuisa Minister of 
F bits - ‘ e , = 5 ® ‘ 
Foreign Affairs, and as he was not an Acting Prime Minister. how could he 


lowed to countersign the Mandate relieving General Tuan of his post 


4 
we 
Pte 


ys Prime Minister? Did the dismissal of the Prime Minister concern his 


ities? Could the Cabinet Minister of a Constitutional Government be 


Ci ka ee % 
fof 


tiowed freely to break the 


laws of the nation? The case of Mr. Tang 


Chaney]? should not be quoted as a precedent, because he fled from the 


J as Me 


Capital. But General Tuan was in Peking when the Mandate was 


ountersigned, I believed that our President, who hated the unconstitu- 
‘onal methods of his predecessor, Yuan Shih-kai, and has been urging 
the people to observe the Constitution, would never commit such a blunder; 


hut he must have come under the influence of a certain gang of plotters. 





Cutn CHin-Tao, CHINA'S BRIGHTEST FINANCIAL EXPERT AND MaTH- 
EMATICIAN, THE MINISTER OF FINANCE IN THE TUAN CHI-JUI 
CABINET, WHO FELL A VicTIM TO A Plot oN THE PArT OF THE 
REACTIONARIES, AND WAS ARRESTED AND IS NOW ON TRIAL FOR 
ALLECED BRIBERY: 


Responsibility is the watchword of a republican form of government 


antl the A CO 7 ‘7 ; | ‘ < 
ithe Cabinet is only responsible to Parliament. The foreign policy of 
( 


= 


eneral Tuan was approved by Parliament when he proposed a rupture 


ul Py AE = | z ' 
“Germany. His War Policy, recently submitted to Parliament, was 
Only ry _— . . | ~~. - * = 
Ya further step in the foreign policy already approved. Neither Parlia- 
men “ac a - -— % . ~ ; : =a t . 
‘cast a vote of want of confidence in General Tuan, nor did he tender 


fre Nas 
lls Tesignation. 


* Upon what authority did the President deprive him of 
Ils position, while Parliament still had confidence in him? Such an act 
ais a the President is calculated to deprive Cabinet Ministers of 
sii ‘eCurity and permanency of post, and make of them his personal 
naves, Just as in the case of an emperor. As our President has all the 
ume been ighting against despotism, I believe his recent action must have 


bee | 4 poe ' 
i due to the influerice of a certain gang of plotters. 
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“ When the Mandate was issued, I was in Hsuchow on my way home, 
and I refused to believe that it was promulgated by the President, until I 
received the President’s telegram aflirming it. I wonder why the President 
should take upon himself the responsibility for the work done by that 
gang of plotters? If the thing was done by the President himself, 
from the time of the promulgation of this Mandate, there has been no law 
in the country, and anarchy had already set in from the 23rd instant. The 
people, high and low, of this nation have heard witnessed what has come 
to pass. Since the inauguration of the Republic, there have been trouble 
and disturbance all the time, and our laws are far from being complete. But 
[ am surprised that the President himself has supported the violation of 
law. During the First Revolution, the President overthrew the late Tsing 
Dynasty in order to save the nation; then he suggested the revision of the 
Provisional Constitution, and during the restoration of the Republic he 
resuscitated the Provisional Constitution. Perhaps it may be his present 
desire to introduce a thorough change in the administration; then his 


Yin Ju-~ieN, Vice-MINIsTER OF FINANCE, WHO IS ACCUSED OF 
BRIBERY IN CONNECTION WITH THE CHARGE BrouGHT AGAINST 
Dr. CHEN CHIn-TAO. HE HAS SO FAR ELUDED THE POLICE. 


violation of law will be a benefit to the nation, and posterity will admire 
his wisdom. 

“ Reform should commence with Parliament. When the members of 
Parliament deserted their posts and fled from Peking they could not 
gather themselves together; and when the President submitted a plan for 
the salvation of the nation, the said Parliament became a past thing in the 
history of this nation. However, on the death of the late President, Yuan 
Shih-kai, this Parliament was revived with the resuscitation of the Provi- 
sional Constitution. Although it was not constitutional, it was hoped that 
it would co-operate with the Government in laying a good foundation 
for the nation. The M.P.’s have sat for a whole year and yet not one law 
has been inte1 fering with the administration, addressing interpellations all 
the while, and leaving every important thing undone. Some of the more 
violent members have tried to usurp administrative authority. In framing 
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the Constitution, they have usurped all administrative rights, and attempt- 
ed to create a feudal system in this country. They have made the present 
Constitution worse and more impracticable than the draft made in the 
Temple of Heaven, which was some time ago strongly condemned by our 
President. How can our weak Government afford to be tied hand and foot 
by these quarrelsome M.P.’s? It means that the country will never be 
strong and wealthy under such a Constitution. These M.P.’s have 
treated the Prime Minister as they did the late President Yuan Shih-kal, 
restricting his authority by every conceivable method. Thus the Chief of 
the Cabinet will be controlled by the President above him and the despotic 
Parliament below him. After Parliament’s passing such provisions in the 
Draft Constitution, the above mentioned mandate was issued on the 23rd 
I believe that both the President and Parliament plotted together 
We have sacrificed blood and life in 


now 


instant. 
to abolish the Cabinet System. 
fighting for a Constitution, but to our disappointment we have now a worse 


form of despotism than ever before. 
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“ At present everywhere there is a drought; thousands and thousands | 
of acres have been scorched by the sun, and thousands of inhabitants have | 
wandered from their poverty-stricken homes. When we study the Dolitica 
situation, it only makes us shudder. If the Central Government does hot 
reform its administration, Iam afraid that a Punitive Expedition will be | 
sent to force it to do so, As soon as a spark is kindled, the whole Nation | 
will groan in the throes of civil war.” | 


As was to be expected the Provinces of Yunnan. K weichow | 
Kwangtung and Kwangsi began telegraphic protests as soon a; | 
they became aware of the situation, and by June 1 Yunnan ang 
K weichow had placed on record their feelings and charged }j; ; 
Shih-chun with being “a rebel and a traitor ” and urged his. 
suppression by force. 1 

Unable to persuade the newly elected Premier, [; Ching. 
hsi, to come from Tientsin to take up his post, the Presiden | 
was driven to his wits’ ends, and somehow managed to wort | 





Hsu SHIH-YING, MINISTER OF COMMUNICATIONS IN THE TUAN CHI- 
yur CABINET, WHO IS ALLEGED TO BE RESPONSIBLE FOR THE 
RAILWAY SCANDALS REporTED IN RECENT Issues oF THE RE- 
VIEW. HE RESIGNED, AND HAS NOT YET BEEN PROSECUTED. 


* As our President has boldly violated the Constitution. let him apply 
the only remedy by dissolving Parliament, and restoring the administration 
Let new M.P.’s be elected to 
legislate for the nation, and let a Cabinet be formed by men of learning 


and system of the Ist year of the Republic. 


and experience to assume full responsibility of government. 


* Let the President show to the world that he is going to turn over a 
new leaf with the administration of the country. A general pardon should 


be issued to all political offenders, 


“It is wrong to make use of the Constitution for individual conven- 
lence. When any selfish end is to be compassed the Constitution is set 
aside, but whenever it is necessary to defend personal benefits, the law and 
Constitution are quoted. We should not regard the Constitution as a mere 


convenience and protection for a despotic Chief Executive. 


CHanc YUERH-TSENG, MINISTER OF JUSTICE IN THE TUAN CHI-JU! 


CABINET, wo RESIGNED WHEN THE ATTEMPT WAS MADE ON 


May 10 To CoFrce PARLTAMENT. 


himself into the state of mind which could see no other solutio | 
than to invite to Peking the notorious Chang Hsun, whos 
bloody record and brazen effrontery has made his name a terror 
throughout the country. That President Li Yuan-hung should 
humble himself before this scoundrel, in such pathetic fashio! | 
as is shown in the construction of the following Mandate, | 
amazed, and disgusted, everyone. Yet the President, 10 this | 
critical tine, sought his advice, describing him as highly 4 
meritorious and respected, as well as public spirited al¢ 
patriotic.” Nor was this “ writ sarcastic.’’ ‘There is no plac | 
for sarcasm in such a situation as this. The truth of ti} 
matter is that President Li was in a fever of fear, and he hal 
believed that Chang Hsun was not likely to side with Ut) 
Tuchuns, rumor having already had it that he was standing "| 
the way of Ni Shih-chun’s force coming towards Peking. An 
absurd proposition, of course. ‘To a man of the calibre of Cham 
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sun, ynprincipled, uneducated, unable to pen his name or reada 

ine, who was hoisted from the position of a stable man by the 
' aj¢ Dowaget Empress to that of a General, a Mandate from the 
President simply means that it confirms him in his own belief 
‘hat he is the greatest man in the whole of China, and that 
a1) others, high and low, must pay him homage, lick his boots, 
snd generally submit to all his dictates. It is a sorry spectacle, 
express it in the simplest way, that one who has secured the 
reputation of being a courageous, upright, and honorable Pre- 
 gdent, should debase himself before one who possesses no 
redeeming feature, whose hands are stained with wanton murder 
snd pillage. Surely Li Yuan-hung has not forgotten the actions 
of Chang Hsun and his soldiery in 1911 and 1913 when in 
Nanking and its vicinity they made the country flow with the 
biood of innocent people; and, ad /iditum, looted and raped and 
burned! And the career of Chang Hsun since that date is one 
of high disdain for the Central authority; that of a Feudal chief 
of the most brutal kind who claims to own allegiance to none, 
who will use his 40,000 troops as he listeth, and who will only 
meet instructions from Peking if they suit his purpose, yet who 
' demands and receives huge sums per annum from the Govern- 
ment for the upkeep of his hordes whose chief distinguishing 
mark is the pigtail which he insists upon retaining, despite the 
order which went forth long ago for the abolition of the queue. 
‘The remainder of the Chinese forces discarded the pig-tail in 
1912, but to show his independence Chang Hsun commanded that 
no recruit should be received into his ranks who could not 
fourish a hirsute appendage. The following is the Mandate, 
dated June 1, by which President Li Yuan-hung appealed to the 
- brutal ignoramus : 


a ‘ 


Chang Hsun, the Tu-Chun of Anhui, has, in a telegraphic message; 
given his view of the present situation in words at once earnest and sincere. 
On account of my lack of virtue and ability as well as the fact that my 
prestige is insufficient to command respect, some of the officers, whose 
duty itis to defend the country, have joined together in hostile demon- 
stration. Events have turned out to be against my wish and 1 am smitten 
by regret and remorse. Chang Hsun, who is highly meritorious and 
respected as well as public spirited and patriotic, is requested to at once 
come to Peking in order to confer with us regarding the affairs of the 
state. Iconfidently believe that he will be able to save the dangerous 
situation by coping with the difficulties. In earnest longing I wait for his 
arrival. 


. [hat even the President’s staunchest supporters were as- 
tounded by this Mandate is not surprising, nor was it surprising 
that Chang Hsun promptly began to dictate. Instead of obeying 
the Mandate promptly he studiously refrained from doing so, 
and it was not until the afternoon of June 14 that he actually 
arrived in Peking, and then he was received with what might be 
described as royal honors. 


But that is ahead of the story. Finding that the Tuchuns 
were insistent upon the dissolution of Parliament, and apparently 
being anxious to retain his seat as a first consideration, the 
President began to search for some means of saving the situation. 
instead of resolutely rejecting the demands of the rebel Generals, 
he began to talk to members of Parliament of his difficult position 
and offered the suggestion that they might materially assist him 
if they would dissolve themselves, or bring about an autematic 
dissolution by a sufficient number resigning to destroy a quorum. 
the effect this attitude of the President had upon the Parlia- 
mentary leaders who were his warmest admirers was startling, 
and as discouraging as it was startling. They had the astonishing 
truth brought home to them with acute bitterness that they had 
been leaning upon a broken reed, that the great reputation which 
the President had gained had been falsely acquired, and that if 
they were to secure a champion of Constitutionalism they would 
have to look elsewhere. They urged and they pleaded with the 
President to stand firm and uphold constitutional principles, but 
there were Stronger forces at play in opposition to them, and to 
ase dangerous influences the President more and more inclined 

ibmit. : 
ic On June 2 in the House of Representatives some members 
“ actually try to have a motion carried that Parliament be 
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suspended on the ground of lack of a quorum, but the. majority 
was against it and it failed. This check did not stop the cam- 
paign, however, and certain members fell in with the President’s 
wishes to have the burden of complying with the demand of the 
Tuchuns removed to the shoulders of the Parliamentarians them- 
selves. The President gave up talking of dying to defend the 
Constitution against the Tuchuns, and in ail his conversations 
with members of Parliament who constantly attended the Palace 
to urge him to form a Cabinet and stand firm he showed a greater 
and greater desire to escape conflict with the military leaders. In 
the advent of Chang Hsun as mediaior he placed great hopes and 
for reasons unknown to anyone he believed that this General 
would seriously apply himself to the task of settling the difficulty 
without loss of face to the Tuchuns and without damaging the 
Parliament or menacing the permanence of the Constitution. 
His fears were agumented, rather than relieved, of course, by the 
Defence Commissioner of Shanghai declaring independence, and 
on the other hand he gained no courage or confidence by the 
announcement from Kwangtuny Province that it would put 
forces in the field to support him against the rebel generals. 
Nor was the demand of the Provincial Assemblies of Kwangtung 
and Yunnan that the Tuchuns be forthwith punished any comfort 
to him; nor did another telegram from the merchants of Shanghai 
to hold firm and punish the Tuchuns afford the slightest encour- 
agement, backed though it was by an announcement that the 
Navy would support the upholders of Parliament and the Con- 
stitution, It was obvious to the Parliamentary Constitutional 
leaders that they were battling for what they regarded as right 
against overwhelming odds, and their discouragement consequent 
upon the discovery that their hero was about to fail them com- 
pletely was profound and moving. 


The announcement on June 2 that the rebel Tuchuns had 
established headquarters at Tientsin and were forming a provi- 
sional government likewise did not help the Parliamentarians with 
the President; notwithstanding that Szechuan Province and 
Yunnan Province again telegraphed urging that a punitive ex- 
= with their support be despatched against the forces of 
the rebels. 


A Note from America 


The Parliamentarians were given a ray for hope on June 6 
that the President would still be loyal to his declarations that he 
would not dissolve Parliament when it became known that a 
telegram had been sent tothe American Minister at Peking by 
the American Government for the information of the opposirg 
factions. This telegram was duly communicated to the Govern- 
ment, and to the ex-Premier, General Tuan Chi-jui, at Tientsin, 
and was as follows: 3 

“The Government of the United States learns with most profound 
regret of the dissension in China and desires to express the most sincere 
desire that tranquillity and political cu-ordination may be forthwith re- 
established. 

“The entry of China into war with Germany or the continuance of 
the sfatus quo of. her relations with that Government are matters of 
secondary consideration. The principal necessity for China is to resume 
and continue her political entity, to proceed along the road of national 
development on which she has made such marked progress. | 

“With the form of government in China or the personnel which admin- 
isters that Government the United States has an interest only in so far as 
its friendship impels it to be of service to China. But in the maintenance 
by China of one central united and alone responsible Government, the 
United States is deeply interested, and now expresses the very sincere hope 
that China, in her own interest, and in that of the world, will immediately 
set aside her factional! political disputes, and that al] parties and persons 
will work for the re-establishment of a co-ordinate Government and the 
assumption of that place among the powers of the world to which China 
is so justly entitled, but the full attainment of which is impossible in. the 
midst of internal discord.” | 


The appeal contained in this message was listened to by 
both sides with the respect it deserved, but in reality it accom- 
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plished nothing, and though Japanese newspapers endeavored 
to generate international ill-feeling by criticising the American 
action on the ground that it was undue interference with 
China’s internal affairs, the complaints were received in foreign 
quarters with considerable amusement, foreigners retaining an 
exceedingly keen and lively remembrance of the deliberate 
interference of Japan at the time of the monarchy movement 
in which Yuan Shih-kai was interested. Similarly they recalled 
a list of occasions when Japan has failed to keep her hands off 
the affairs of this country. 


The Vacillating President 


The Constitutionalists were hoping that the Note would 
stiffen the President to stand by his declarations, but apparently 
the stage had been reached when the President could not 
recover himself. Morally he had already succumbed, a state 
which was strikingly indicated by the surprising facility with 
which he could make one volte face after another. To those 
interested in sustaining Parliament he would, after much pressure, 
reluctantly and hesitatingly avow in the morning steadfast 
adherence to constitutional practice, |:ut to the same men in the 
evening he would plead for resignation of Parliament to solve 
the difficulty. He was strongly warned that he could not save 
himself by working for the dissolution of the legislative organ, 
since he and Parliament must stand or fall together; that the 
Tuchuns aimed at his removal in the future just as they wished 
to overturn Parliament to-day ; that his capitulation would weaken 
rather than strengthen him in their eyes, and the end would be that 
he would be scorned by his friends as well as his foes. There 
was no mincing of words at these interviews. 


President Li was upon shifting sand. When the tide of 
Tuchun pressure was’ temporarily out—which was when the 
Tuchun agents were asleep—he would pack under his feet the 
apparently solid sand of determination to uphold the Right, but 
when the tide again swept in—which was when the agents were 
refreshed and once again active—he would find his feeble 
efforts to fortify himself swept away and his mind awash in the 
wobbly waters of indecision. He continued to plead that his 
lack of determination was due to a desire to avert civil war. 
His Constitutional supporters pointed out to him plainly that 
such a thing was impossible. If he supported Parliament the 
Tuchuns would take up arms and if he dissolved Parliament 
the Constitutionalists would fight with renewed vigor under the 
banners of Liberty and for the cause of the right of the people 
to govern themselves and be freed from the autocratic rule 
of military oppressors. ‘They asked the President to look at 
the battle fields of Europe to recall what the great armies of 
the democracies were fighting for, and emphasised that if he 
elected to side with the militarists in China that battle for 
freedom would be opened here—the people of China against 
the Military machine, and in that cause they must secure the 
sympathy of the peoples now endeavoring with all their might 
to overthrow the militaristic Prussian and all that was his. 


The arguments were all in vain, and by June 8 it was known 
that the Militarists had carried the President’s first line of 
defence and had secured from him a promise to sign a Mandate 
dissolving Parliament if that body would not dissolve itself. 
This notwithstanding the fact that sympathisers who had visited 
the various leaders of the opposing faction in Tientsin had 
returned to report that a rift had sprung in the Tuchun lute. 
t was pointed out to the President that the militarists were not 
at all in one camp, that his invitation to the swashbuckling 
Chang Hsun, had caused considerable resentment among the 
original leaders of the Peiyang Party and that they were 
even more incensed by the arrogant claims of Chang Hsun that 
he was the one and only person competent to direct affairs to a 
settlement--a ciaim which was supported by the Presidential 
Mandate inviting him to Peking “ to save the situation by coping 
with the difficulties.’’ It was demonstrated that statesmanship 
on the partof the President could turn the situation to the 
advantage of the Constitutionalists, since the original supporters 
of the dismissed Premier were holding back in the hope that 
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Chang Hsun would receive the snub he well desérved, and Would 
consequently lose so much “face” that he would retire jp 
discomfort and could afterwards easily be handled. Wheres | 
the President claimed to believe that Chang Hsun would tome | 
to “mediate,’’ the Tuchuns knew perfectly well that he would | 
come to dictate, and those who have long hoped for some Way | 
to disclose itself - whereby this awkward member of the military 
fraternity could be dealt with felt confident that if the President | 
would stand firm as soon as Chang Hsun began to assert hic 
crude claims of superiority the loss of prestige among his | 
followers thus inflicted upon him would bring about his ultimate. 
undoing, for in addition to the supporters of the President there | 
also would be arraigned against him the forces of the Tuchyns _ 
who have no reason at all to wish for a continuance of his 
irregular power. When this situation was explained to th 
President he sat an unemotional listener, showed no spark of 
desire to take advantage of conditions working to his interes 
and he convinced his interlocutors that nothing further could | 
be expected of him. 


Chang Hsun, the “ Mediator,” Arrives 


On June 7 Chang Hsun arrived in Tientsin, accompanied | 
by some 4,000 of his troops, fully equipped for emergencies, as ; 
body guard. He was received by the local authorities with aj) _ 
the pomp and circumstance of an Emperor, and he promptly. 
demonstrated by his behaviour that he fully believed himself to | 
be entitled to all he had received and to the full freedom of the | 
foreign settlements as well as the Chinese city. Portions of the 
troops accompanying him were sent on to Peking, and while; ] 
section of them were given quarters in the grounds of the. 
Temple of Heaven, another section with machine guns and | 
artillery set up camp on the railway line outside of the south 
gate of the city, and reported in the morningof June 8, as | 
Chang Hsun himself stated in the presence of the writer, that 
“they had the situation in Peking well in hand.’’ 


The first act of the great “ Mediator’? upon arrival in | 
Tientsin was to interview the ex-Premier, General Tuan Chi-ji, 
who gave him little encouragement and practically declined to | 
discuss politics with him. The newly elected Premier, Li | 
Ching-hsi, was then conferred with, and soon afterwards the 
‘Mediator’? did what the Tuchuns expected him todo. He 
began his mediation by despatching an arbitrary telegram to the | 
President at once to dissolve Parliament by Mandate! (Juestion- | 
ed about two o’clock on the afternoon of June 8 Chang Hsun | 
declared with great assurance that he had settled the whole | 
difficulty. “I have wired to the President to dissolve Parlia- | 
ment, and I will go to Peking on Sunday, finally to settle | 
matters.’’ There was no question in his mind but that the 
President would act immediately his telegram was paraphrased 
And the Mediator was hugely pleased with himself. 


During this conversation Chang Hsun let it be understood | 
that he intended to retain the President in his position and that | 
he intended to allow the Republic to continue to exist. This. 
was interesting because the general idea prevailed that im- 
mediately he secured safe entry into Peking with a young army | 
he would work to bring about a restoration of the Manchu | 
Emperor, to whom he has sworn allegiance, and before whom le 
kowtowed in the old approved fashion on his previous visit 0 | 
the Capital. Chang Hsun is known also as the avowed champion 
of the Manchus. His condescension in agreeing to allow the | 
Republic to continue may have been due to the expressed wish of 
the Imperial family to be left in peace to enjoy the certain sub 
stance of $4,000,000 per annum paid by the Republic rather than 
to sacrifice it for the uncertain and illusive shadow of power 00 - 
the Throne; and on the other hand it may have been a pretence | 
merely to disarm any suspicion until such time as he could see 
his way clear by arranging a coup to restore the Emperor © § 
power. ‘The ex-Premier is, however, an opponent to Manchi 
restoration, and as he would have considerable influence with the 
other Tuchuns not in sympathy with Chang Hsun it 1s not at 
all likely that any restoration movement could be successful. 
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All attention, both in Peking and Tientsin, became centered 
wn Chang Hsun, and the appearance of his pig-tailed forces in 
Peking, armed cap-a-pie, struck consternation to the hearts of 
the populace, despite the proclamations posted about the Capital 
by Chang Hsun’s orders with the object of assuring the people 
‘iat all would be peaceful notwithstanding the evil reputation of 
his troops: Daily he was expected to arrive, and as anxious as 
»pyone watching for his arrival was the President. In the hope 
that the President could be persuaded to conquer his decision to 
‘a|] ja with the demand telegraphed by Chang Hsun members of 
Parliament and others waited upon him and again laid before 
him their views Of the situation. On June 9g he seemed once 
ain to have changed his mind, for he stated definitely that he 
yould not take any unconstitutional step to dissolve Parliament, 
making this announcement, in fact, for publication abroad as well 


as locally. 
Dr. Morrison Pleads for Constitutionalism 


On the afternoon of the same day he also called two 
alvisers to discuss the matter with him—Dr. G. E. Morrison and 
Dr. Ariga. Dr. Morrison argued forcibly for constitutional 
procedure, contending that a dissolution of Parliament would be 
madness; that the question was not one that could be decided by 
mere legal technicalities. If the President dissolved Parliament 
now it would mean that he acted at the behest of Chang Hsun 
snd Chang ‘T'so-lin, two bandit leaders whose activities in China 
were a disgrace to the country. To allow Chang Hsun to 
dictate would be a severe blow to the Republican President of 
China, and his demand for the dissolution of Parliament could 
not be in any circumstances, reconciled with the President’s 
invitation to Chang Hsun to come as Mediator. Dr. Morrison 
weed that the President should be the one to act as mediator, 
since Parliament was ready to make concessions and amend the 
draft Constitution. He also emphasised to the President the 
significance of the American note, explaining that America’s 
policy was to uphold democracy against military dictation and 
oppression. 


Dr. Ariga endeavored to quell any qualms which might have 
been raised in the heart or mind of the President by Dr. 
Morrison's vigorous defence of constitutional procedure by 
declaring that as Parliament had been illegally constituted there 
was sufficient legal basis for the President now to dissolve it, 
since it had not justified its existence. The reason it had been 
reconvoked was to prepare a Constitution, he argued, and as it 
had not yet completed that work it ought to be dissolved and 
another body convoked for the purpose. Parliament had also 
msconstrued its powers, and in addition there was now no 
quorum in Peking. Dr. Morrison endeavored to combat these 
insidious arguments by reiterating in the strongest possible 
manner that the President, to preserve his reputation, to 
maintain his honor, and to secure the existence of constitutional 
procedure in China must in no circumstances consent, especially 
pon the dictates of such a disreputable man as Chang Hsun, to 
doaway with Parliament, but it would appear that the advice of 
the Japanese was the most pleasing, for shortly afterwards the 
‘resident indicated clearly that he would do as Chang Hsun 
(sired. This but a few hours after he had stated for publica- 


on that he would not submit to the dictates of the Tuchuns ! 


How Dr. Ariga can square his advice with the following 
memorandum submitted to the President en June 19, 1916, to 
reconvene the very Parliament he now advises is unconstitution- 
ly formed we cannot say. The memorandum was written 
alter the death of Yuan Shih-kai when the movement was afloat 
0 restore the Parliament which Yuan dissolved in 1913. 


We, the undersigned, advisers to your Excellency being convinced 
that the sovereign people of China have spoken indubitably in favor of a 
sovernment under the Nanking Constitution, strongly advise that an 
mmediate proclamation be issued by your Excellency countersigned by 
he Premier and Ministers of State, affirming that the Nanking Provisional 
Constitution is recognized as in full legal force, and that in pursuance 
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thereof, a parliament will be-convened as soon as possible in order that 
not only may necessary laws be constitutionally enacted but also steps 
may be taken for the establishment of a permanent Constrtution. 


This immediate action we advise in order that peace may be restored, 
and a permanent union be established throughout all China. 


(Signed) G. E, Morrison, N. Arica, W. W. WILLouGHBY. 


In the meantime General Feng Kuo-chang, the Vice-Presi- 
dent, carried out his threat to resign, describing the people of the 
country as “ being in a house on fire,’’ and like “eggs in a nest 
which is falling to the ground from the top of a tree.’’ Ina 
telegram to General Tuan Chi-jui and Hsu Shih-chang he urged 
them to interfere to prevent civil war lest the country. fall into 
the hands of foreigners. He also telegraphed the various 
Provinces urging prevention of bloodshed, and declaring that he 
would do his best to defend Kiangsu Province, of which he is 
the Tuchun. In all telegrams he emphasised that he disagreed 
with the methods adopted by the Tuchuns to bring about the 
dissolution of Parliament. 


Chang Hsun Gives an Ultimatum 
Finding that President Li did not promptly dissolve Parlia- 
ment Chang Hsun endeavored to hasten matters by presenting 
what was virtually an ultimatum. It embraced the retention of 
the President, the dissolution of Parliament, the establishment of 
a “ responsible cabinet, the dissolution of provincial assemblies, 
the punishment of certain officials in the President’s office 
(those, of course, who were stoutly advocating constitutional 
procedure), the reorganization of the Constitution Conference, 
and the pardon of those monarchists who were proscribed after 
the death of Yuan Shih-kai. Chang Hsun declared that unless 
these demands were forthwith complied with he would not be 
responsible for what would happen. | 


Dr. Wu Ting-fang Resists Evil Pressure 


By June 10 the President had finally made up his mind to 
throw his supporters overboard and bend the knee to Chang 
Hsun, who still remained in Tientsin, and a Mandate was drawn 
up to dissolve Parliament. The Constitutionalists made frantic 
endeavors to persuade the President to desist before it was too 
late, but without success. The Mandate was sent to Tientsin 
for the approval of Chang Hsun, and steps were taken by the 
President to have it countersigned, so that it would have a 
semblance of legality, or so that he would have company in the 
disgraceful act he was about to commit. The natural official to 
countersign the document was Dr. Wu Ting-fang, the Acting- 
Premier, but all efforts to persuade him to do so failed. He 
gave it out distinctly and unequivocally that he would not be a 
party to such a dishonorable transaction. Pressure was brought 
upon him from all sides. Emissaries of Chang Hsun had the 
audacity to attempt to bribe the son of Dr. Wu-—Mr. C. C. Wu, 
of the Foreign Office—with either a Ministership abroad or a 
vice-Ministership of a Board in Peking, if he would persuade 
his father to put his signature to the Mandate, but itis unneces- 


‘sary to say the overtures were contemptuously rejected. 


Two or three days were spent in the futile task of persuad- 
ing Dr. Wu to act, and the delay considerably aggravated Chang 
Hsun, and caused great apprehension to the President. The 
latter was at his wits’ end, and the manly attitude of Dr. Wu 
almost persuaded him once again to withdraw from the position 
into which he had drifted and stand or fall with the Constitu- 
tionalists. He wavered to such an extent that he again called 
for the attendance at the Palace of Dr. Morrison and Dr. Ariga 
on the afternoon of June 12, and once again went over the 
ground. Dr. Morrison, more emphatically than ever, advised 
against the proposed unconstitutional act. 


‘“‘T have the Mandate drawn up and cannot get anyone to 
countersign it,’’ said the President, ‘’ what shall i do with it?’’ 


“Tear it up,’’ bluntly replied Dr. Morrison. 
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The latter elaborated the many reasons why the President 
should not submit to the dictation of Chang Hsun and in 
forcible words appealed to the President’s sense of honor 
to maintain a constitutional stand and so preserve the re- 
putation which he enjoyed throughout China and the world. 
Dr. Ariga, however, argued to justify the President taking the 
action desired by Chang Hsun, and since that seemed to the 
President the easiest course to pursue he decided to follow it. 
He mentioned that he could not get Dr. Wu to countersign the 
document, nor could he persuade Li Ching-hsi, who had been 
elected Premier, but who still remained in Tientsin, and there- 
upon Dr. Ariga explained that it was competent for him to find 
someone else. As Chang Hsun had sent a demand that the 
Mandate must be signed and issued by the morning of June 13 
the President called for a conference at the Palace on the night 
of June 12 of certain Generals. Up to this time he had done 
his best to have the Mandate invested with some show of legality, 
but though he had had it hawked to Tientsin twice or thrice in 
an endeavor to persuade Li Ching-hsi to sign it, and though it 
had been taken to several places in Peking to secure the ‘signa- 
tures of members of the Cabinet who had already resigned, no 
one would touch it. Several of the secretaries attached to the 
President who opposed the unconstitutional act he proposed 
committing had already resigned, the last to leave him being 
his foreign secretary, Mr. Quo Tai-chi, who was educated in 
America. Before resigning Mr. Quo implored the President to 
reconsider the step he was about to take, begging him to think 
of the assurances he had given that he would not dissolve 
Parliament, and recalling the reputation he had gained as a man 
of strength and as a constitutionalist. The President was 
unmoved. Telling Mr. Quo that he was too young to understand 
the exigencies of the situation the conversation was terminated, 
and Mr. Quo left the Palace. 


The Signing of the Mandate 


In the evening there assembled at the Palace General Wang 
Shih-chen, Chief of the General Staff; General Chang Kwei-ti, 
Tutung of Jehol; General Tien Chung-yi, Tutung of Chahar, 
stationed at Kalgan; General Chiang Chao-chung, Chief of the 
Peking Gendarmerie; General Chiang Tso-ping, Vice-Chief of 
the General Staff; Hsia Shou-kang, Chief of the Presidential 
Secretariat, who is primarily responsible for the incessant 
campaign to cause the President to sign the Mandate; and Niu 
Chuan-shan, Chief of the Department of the Wine and 
Tobacco Tax, and personal representative of Li Ching-hsi. 


At this meeting Hsia Shou-kang and Niu Chuan-shan, who 
had been sent in company with General Pao Kwei-ching, to 
Tientsin by the President to obtain the signature of Li Ching-hsi 
to the Mandate, reported the result of their mission. ‘They 
explained that Li refused the responsibility and that when pressed 
by Chang Hsun he again refused. Chang Hsun lost his temper, 
told the delegates that he was tired of the whole business and 
pointed out that they had better stay in Tientsin if they could 
not arrange for the President forthwith to issue the Mandate. 
They then promised that they would arrange the matter before 
the 13th, and it was for the conference to determine what was 
to be done. 


The President explained that he was anxious to have the 
question settled, but that neither Wu Ting-fang nor Li Ching-hsi 
would countersign. A lengthy discussion ensued in which the 
President explained that he had sent the Mandate to Tientsin 
three times, and that each time Li Ching-shi had refused to sign 
it saying that the President could issue it without a counter- 
signature. The President pointed out that two advisers had 


been to see him that afternoon and while one had advised him 


not to sign the Mlandate the other said it could be done. ‘The 
advisers, he said, suggested that General Ying-chang, Chao Erh- 
hsun, and General Wang Shih-chen should act as mediators to 
effect a settlement, a statement which evoked from General 
Tien the remark: “ That is all very well but none would agree 
to serve.” 
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Discussion .then ensued with the object of.finding someon 
else who could attach a counter-signature, and taking General 
Chiang Chao-chung aside General Tien persuaded him that he 
should accept the post of Acting-Premier if it were suggested 
remarking that General Chiang would not have another chan 
in a thousand years of acting as Premier of China. The ide, 
seemed to appeal to General Chiang and turning to General Wang 
Shih-chen he asked what he thought of the proposal. Genera] 
Wang curtly remarked “If you want the job, take it.”’ Gener, 
Chiang with very little more urging agreed to accept and the 
President, relieved that at last some solution had been found, 
agreed to appoint him. A Mandate to that effect was drawn up, 
and the Mandate dissolving Parhament was placed befor, 
General Chiang for counter-signature, an act which he perform. 
ed to the great relief of those assembled. The President the, 
called for his seal to complete the document, but further delay 
was caused by a remark of the seal keeper as he handed the 
seal to the President: “ You are violating law by sealing that 
Mandate,” he said, and the President hesitated, motioned ths 
seal keeper to take the seal away, and placed the plotters agains, 
the Parliament in a quandary. ‘The vacillating character of the 
President prevented the delay being of long duration, however. 
General Tien told him that though his act was wrong he should 
seal the Mandate, and, turning to the seal keeper, General Tien 
said he knew the procedure was illegal, adding “and so is the 
revolt of the Tuchuns, but if you can suggest a way that they 
can be overcome I will agree to it though to my mind such 
a thing is impossible.’’ Pressure was then applied to the 
President and about 2.30 a.m. he agreed to seal the document. 
Forthwith it was sent to the “Government Gazette’ office 
and for the second time the Parliament had the experience of 
being forcibly disposed of. 


The Fatal Mandate 
The Mandate was as follows: 


In a mandate issued in June last year I, the President, 
expressed the view that the completion of the constitution 
depended alone on the convocation of Parliament, and 
that in view of the fact that the constitution had not been 
fixed and the great foundation of the land had not been laid 
although five years had elapsed since the establishment oi 
the Republic, it was urgently necessary to convene the 
Parliament with a view that the constitution might speedily 
be fixed. The principal aim of this session of Parliament 
is therefore the making of the constitution. Some time 
ago, Meng Eu-yuan, Tu Chun of Kirin, and others stated 
in petitions, “ Among the several Articles of the draft 
constitution already passed by the Conference on Con- 
stitution in its Committee Meetings was one to the effect 
that in case a vote of lack of confidence being passed against 
the Cabinet Ministers by the House of Representatives 
the President may either dismiss the Cabinet Ministers or 
dissolve the House of Representatives but in case of the 
dissolution of the House of Representatives, the approval 
of the Senate must previously be secured; another Article 
says that for appointing or dismissing the Premier the 
mandates concerned shall not necessarily be counter-signed 
by Cabinet Ministers; and yet another Article says that 
resolutions passed by the two Houses shall have the same 
force as law. We are greatly shocked by these provisions. 
The practice in foreign countries shows that the making o! 
the constitution should not be placed in the hands of Parhia- 
ment. ‘herefore, if China desires to have an excellent 
constitution, remedy should be applied to the root or there 
could be no good result. Compared with ordinary affairs 
Parliament is of course more imporiant but compared with 
the State the State is more important. Since the present 
Parliament cares not for the interests of the State, we alt 
compelled to pray that the President should weigh the 
importance and make his decision for the immediate 
dissolution of the Senate and the House of Representatives 
so that new ones may be formed to enable the mak'ng of 
the constitution to be conducted on a new line at the 
earliest date. For by so doing can the Republican form 
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of government be permanently preserved,’’ etc. Recently a 
iood of telegrams and letters have been received from 
qilitary, political, commercial] and educational circles, and 
hey are unanimous in voicing the same view. Nearly a year 
igs passed by since the organisation of the Conference on 
Constitution by the Senate and the House of Representatives 
vet the constitution is not yet completed. - The present 
tuation iS critical and everything hangs by a 
hair. Yet members of the two Houses have resigned one 
after another, thus making it impossible to secure a quorum 
for the purpose of amending the Articles referred to the 
Committee of the Conference on Constitution. | It is 
sparent therefore that it will be impossible to satisty the 
neopie of the land, who are eager to see the constitution 
completed at an early date, unless a new plan be drawn up 
for the purpose. Stooping to comply with the demand of 
public Opmion and in consideration oi the foundation of 
ihe country, I, the President, hereby approve the petition of 
he said Iu Chuns and hereby order the Senate and the 
House of Representatives to be dissolved at once, and that 
, new election be held as soon as possible for the main- 
nance of constitutional government. The proper aim of 
his reorganisation of Parliament is merely a means to realise 
our original decision to promulgate the constitution at an 
«arly date and not a measure to dispense with the legislating 
organ of the Republic. Let allof our people understand 
this point. 


(Signed) Cu1ianc CHAO-CHUNG, 
Premier. 


| Mandates were also issued accepting the resignation of Dr. 

Wu Ting-fang as Acting-Premier and Minister of Foreign 

Affairs, and appointing General Chiang Chao-chung as Acting- 
Premer pending the arrival of Li Ching-hsi.”’ 


President Li Explains 


the following is a translation of the telegram despatched 
ly General Li Yuan-hung to the provinces, explaining why he 
has dissolved Parliament in spite of his conviction that it is 
| avolation of the provisional constitution, says the Peking Gazetie. 
The telegram) makes no attempt to conceal the fact that dissolu- 
tonof Parliament is not a legal procedure although in a guarded 
wanner it attempts to justify the illegal act. Another significant 
fact is the concluding paragraph in which President Li seeks in 
lew words to express the grief that torments his heart. The 
+ way of the compromiser is indeed hard. 


The telegram follows: 
kxtra Urgent. To the Vice-President. ... Ever since his assumption 
ol ofice, Yuan-hung has always considered it-his duty to respect the will 
| of the people and to carefully adhere to the provisional constitution. 
; Although he has not been able to satisfy all of the people on account of 
his lack of virtue and capability, the country must bear witness that he 
| has always walked along the path of legality. Parliament has been recon- 
 véned but little has been done while in the task of constitution-making it 
las failed to strike the happy medium as to the balance of power between 
he Administration and the Legislature. This has given cause for com- 
plant, Anhui and Fengtien have risen in defiance and the whole country 
| Sina state of unrest. All arrows of attack are aimed at Parliament and 
| quests ior the dissolution of Parliament in the form of telegrams and 
| Mtitions have been received in a continuous stream with but one 
s Wanimous voice. 

_ ASno definite provision has been made in the provisional constitution 
) a the dissolution of Parliament Yuan-hung has held that it is undesirable 
‘improperly yield to the wish of the many by breaking the law. On the 
cher hand he has in vain exhausted his wisdom and energy in trying t© 
settle the dispute and bring back peace. He seriously thought of abdicating 
NS post in favour of some one else who is worthier than him in order 
" ‘nable him to at once satisfy his original intention of returning to 
| Civil life, Troops from various places have closed on Peking and a general 


tall was Organised at Tientsin for the purpose of independently sum- 
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moning the provinces to its aid. It has also been rumoured that a provi- 
sional government is being formed and that the monarchy would be 
restored. The people are thown into a panic; and rumours are increasing 
in Crops. 


Tu Chun Chang Hsun of Anhui has come to the North with intention 
of mediation. He has asked also for the dissolution of Parliament. He 
has been repeatedly communicated with through the medium of delegates, 
and according to the report of the said delegates Chang Hsun has stated 
that unless a mandate be at once issued he would immediately wire to the 
provinces declining to take the responsibility if the troops of the provinces 
should take independent action. It will then be impossible to control 
them, etc. -Little as he 7s, if the President should suddenly resign at this 
critical time of uncertainty and panic, it is feared that war will im- 
mediately follow. Not only will the form of State and form of govern- 
ment both be fundamentally overthrown but the people will suffer in 
loss of life and property as the result of the internal conflict that will 
follow. As the capital is the centre of the conflict it will feel the impact 
more than any other place. For the purpose of protecting themselves the 
foreign Powers will first intervene and finally proclaim a protectorate 
over our land. National destruction will then not be far distant. 


After careful consideration Yuan-hung has come to the conclusion 
that law and actual needs cannot be preserved at the same time. He can 
not allow himself to make the millions of people suffer the terrible ordeal 
of national slavery just because he himself wishes to gain the empty 
reputation of a law-abider. 


For the purpose of preserving the Republican form of State, protect- 
ing the people of the Capital and the maintenance of the unity of the 
North and South, he has allowed himself to reluctantly issue the mandate 
authorising the re-election of Parliament. 


He has to swallow his pride in order to bear the great burdens that 
the needs of the moment may be met. 


His conscience smites him within his heart, which labours under 
suppressed pain and bitterness. His hope is that the provincial authorities, 
who have joined the revolt, will hereafter decide to turn away (repent) 
from the dangerous movement and disdain revolt. He hopes also that 
other provinces will appreciate his unspeakable difficulty and raise no 
objection. By doing so we shall be united in mind and determination for 
saving the dificult situation. As soon as peace and order is restored and 
the situation somewhat settled, he will certainly acknowledge his guilt 
and resign to satisfy his fellow citizens. He swears before heaven that 
he will not go back on his word,—Li YUAN-HUNG. 


The issue of the Mandate dissipated the last vestige of re- 
spect in which the President was held by the Parliamentarians, 
and in the estimation of foreigners he collapsed completely. The 
name of Li Yuan-hung will henceforth be anathema to the 
Constitutionalists. He was branded as a traitor immediately, 
but more in sorrow than in anger since it was long ago recognised 
that ke possessed none of the qualifications of a statesman, nor 
the attributes of astrong man. Li Yuan-hung simply exemplifies 
the truth of the Shakespearian dictum that “ reputation is a false 
imposition oft got without merit.’’ He rose to his present high 
position, it must be remembered, by sheer force of circumstances. 
He was compelled at the pistol point to join the Revolution against 
the Manchus, and for sticking to the plough to which he put his 
hand he was rewarded by being elected Vice-President. When 
Yuan Shih-kai died he naturally stepped into the vacant position, 
and because he stood by the Republicans he gained the reputation 
of being an out and out constitutionalist, a man with courage 
that nothing would daunt. He was given great credit for stand- 
ing firm against the temptation to accept princely honors at the 
time when Yuan Shih-kai was aiming at the throne, but there 
are two sides to every story, and certainly another side than the 
popular version of Li’s steadfast refusal to support the ambition 
of Yuan. Now that the eyes of the Constitutionalists have been 
opened they may credit the report which found little credence at 
the time, that Li had other reasons than constitutional ones for 
declining the terms offered by Yuan Shih-kai, 3 
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Chang Hsun Goes to Peking 


Chang Hsun was naturally greatly gratified that the President 
had complied with his wishes, and at once made preparations to 
proceed to Peking. He arrived on the afternoon of June 14, and 
was received with great honors and eclat. The streets leading 
to the headquarters provided for him were lined with troops, and 
no traffic was allowed upon them. His own pig-tailed followers 
were scattered along the route, mounted and afoot, and all road 
junctions were strongly guarded by them. A train load of 
troops, equipped with field and machine guns preceded the special 
train in which the * great’’ Tuchun travelled, and when the former 
arrived at the Peking station the field guns were ostentatiously 
arrayed as if for action. As the General’s train drew in a brass 
band played a paean of praise and bugles burst out in joyous calls 
_ all along the route. Fifteen motor cars were required to carry 
the General and his staff, and with bequeued soldiers to the 
number of four hanging on each running board, armed with 
Mauser automatic pistols, they sped through the troop-lined 
streets, thousands upon thousands of the populace banked up 
behind them endeavoring to catch a glimpse of the notorious 
mafoo who now came to dictate in the capital of the country. 
And with Chang Hsun, was the Premier Li Ching-hsi, a man 
apparently now ready to work the schemes of this masterful 
bombast who has managed to bluff his way into the Palace where 
certainly he will have no more regard for President Li Yuan- 
hung than he has had for any of the poltroons he has been accus- 
tomed to meet in his career. 


On the morning of June 15, both Chang Hsun and Li Ching- 
hsi waited on the President, and explained that they would now 
take steps to have the “independence ’’ of the northern provinces 
cancelled, and try so to smooth matters that the south-western 
provinces would not cause trouble. 


The Provinces of Chihli, Shantung, Honan, Fengtien and 
Chekiang had cancelled their declarations of independence by the 
afternoon of the 15th and the various generals had apologised to 
the President for the steps they had taken (the apology being 
arranged for by Chang Hsun asa sop to the President). The 
various Tuchuns also asked the Provinces to send delegates to 
Peking to draft “a workable constitution’’ so that a new Parlia- 
ment may be established “as soon as possible,’’ the delegates to 
be “elected by the people of the Provinces.’’ The Generals also 
announced the abolition of their headquarters at Tientsin, feeling 
sure of their victory. Ni Shih-chung and several other Generals 
telegraphed the President that they would employ their troops to 
suppress any effort on the part of the Constitutionalists to over- 
power the militarists, so President Li Yuan-hung now finds him- 
self in the position of being able to “command” the forces of 
his erstwhile opponents to crush the people he associated himself 
with to found the Republic and Constitutional Government. 


The Mandate dissolving Parliament was received in the 
southern provinces with anything but relief, and promptly tele- 
grams came to Peking from the commanders of the forces in 
Yunnan Province, Kwangtung Province, and on the Szechuan- 
Tibetan border strongly denouncing the northern leaders, while 
the Tuchun of Hupeh (the President’s native Province) an- 
nounces that if there 1s trouble he cannot guarantee the attitude 
of several of the generals in command of the troops. 


How far the provinces supporting the Constitutionalists will 
go, however, remains to be seen. It is impossible to prophesy. 
There are Constitutionalists who are working to stir up 
popular feeling to have the Tuchuns punished by force, but 
whether this will eventuate will be determined by the amount of 
financial support likely to be forthcoming, and the ultimate 
decision of the military autocrats who now dominate the situation 
at the seat of government. If they play the game of being 
“constitutionalists’’ instead of coming out in their true colors as 
out and out opponents of democratic principles they may be able to 
pacify popular feeling in the south of China and avert any armed 
attempt to overthrow them. But it is as certain as the defeat of 
Prussianism in Europe that if they do not throw dust in the eyes 
of the people with sufficient skill the militaristic reactionaries 


will also be swept out of China, and it is rather a pity that ther! 
cannot be. The only consideration against civil war js nf 
poverty of the people. The unfortunate citizens of the Republic 
have so grievously suffered from internal troubles during hh | 
past six years, and the Tuchuns are so strongly situated ” 
virtue of the fact that they control the chief military forces tha 

an armied enterprise on the part of the South is not lightly to be | 
undertaken. It will come, however, if the Tuchuns do no. 
manage to bluff those from whom the necessary financial Support | 
is to be expected. 


That the Tuchuns realise the gravity of their actions ; 
demonstrated by their anxiety to appear as upholders ,; 
the Constitution. Chang Hsun, indeed, proclaims himself x 
the savior of the constitutional state—malgre that he spen | 
time just after his arrival in Peking on his bended kne« 
bumping his head on the floor before the baby Empero. 
and prostrating himself in the time-honored style demande. 
by the Manchus—and the program of the militarists js to. 
persuade Chinese and foreigners alike that they have merely | 
removed an unworkable Parliament for one that will te 
' representative of the people ’’ and at the same time consider. 
ably smaller. To emphasise how he is striving to uphold the 
Parliamentary institution Chang Hsun forwarded a memorial ty. 
the President outlining what he regards as essentials and oy | 
June 20 the acting Premier, General Chiang Chao-chung. 
announced that the President had complied with them. Ther ¥ 
embraced the formation of a ° responsible cabinet,’ with 
stipulations for non-interference by the President; the drafting 
of a Constitution by “‘ properly elected representatives of |the 
people;’’ the amendment cof the present Parliamentary lay, | 
whereby the Senate may be done away with and only one house @ 
remain; the dismissal of certain secretaries in the President's § 
Palace; and the pardoning of those officials proscribed on account 
of assisting in the monarchy movement. | 


The receipt of the President’s acquiescence in this program | 
was followed by telegrams being despatched to the various 
“independent ’’ provinces as king for the final cancellation of} 
their declarations on the ground that difficulties had been 
solved by the “‘broadmindedness” of President Li and the 
‘indefatigable efforts’’ of General Chang Hsun. The result was 
the receipt of several ‘‘apologies’’ to the President and the. 
complete withdrawal of the declarations, and by the 22nd the 
status quo had, the Tuchuns contended, been restored. | 


But no Cabinet had by that time been convened, and] 
although Chang Hsun chased about the city at top speed with | 
his pig-tailed guards clinging to his car with pistols in ther 
hands they could not stir Li Ching-shi to action or auyone to: 
accept office in a Cabinet. There was considerable opposition 
for some time among the military themselves to Li Ching-shi. 
and it was only when Chang Hsun really developed anger | 
that it began to diminish, which shows that there is some merit | 
bluster after all. On the 22nd it was reported that Li had 
consented to face the rocks ahead, but it is certain that any. 
group which he may get together will be short-lived. 


One of the methods by which Chang Hsun and 1) 
Ching-hsi claimed that a proper ‘‘ Republican’’ governmen! 
could be effectively established is the establishment of 4 
Council of Elder Statesmen (following the Genro system | 
Japan), and steps were accordingly taken with this objet 
It would be filled, of course, with old type men, and would | 
prove a check upon any measures not in accordance with 
the reactionary ideas of the mandarins. 


As the discovery of a Premier ready to take office marks the § 
“successful” conclusion of the revolt it is interesting tO 
summarise what the Tuchuns have gained by their action, 2°] 
this is how the Heking Gazette makes it out: 


Dissolution of Parliament. . 

‘* Borrowing ” of funds from goverument railways. 
‘“ Boosting ” of Chang Hsun. a 
Dissolution of a Provincial Assembly in Fukien. 
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Formation of a Cabinet without the approval of Parlia- 
ment (not yet completed). 
Isolation of the Chief Executive. 
Return of monarchist propagandists (not yet complete). 
Destruction of the Provisional Constitution and the 
part of the permanent constitution whieh has passed the 
second reading. 
9 The creation of a Council of Elder statesmen (not yet 
~ completed). 
(9, The creation of a bogus legislature for the making of a 
new constitution (not yet completed). 
1j, Creation of a new Parliament in violation of the 
existing laws (not completed). | 
2, Wholesale suppression of democratic elements (fairly 
complete). 
| To acquaint the Provinces with his determination Li Ching- 
ye sent out a circular telegram on June 22 pointing out that 
“He armed remonstrance of the different provinces was no 
doubt taken from a desire to save the country ’? and that because 
ve desired to maintain “the national unity’ he would accept 
t ofice He admitted that he had identical views with Chang 
Hsun, and in consequence came to Peking with the latter in the 
capacity of mediators ;’’ which duty done he would prefer to 
«tire, As dangers threatened the country, however, he would 
| make a great sacrifice and come out and save it,—and now the 
country is anxiously waiting to be saved. 


oo =! i 


The Situation in Southern Provinces 


Ina telegram dated June 20, but not published in Peking 
f for some days later, the Provinces of Kwangtung and Kwangs:i 
feinitely declared against the dissolution of Parliament, with 
Yunnan, and a part of the navy im support, a situation which 
| caused the Premier to issue a statement on June 25, when he 
formally took up office, to the effect that as he was “old and 
incapable’? he would only hold office for three months. His 
promise to save the country was allowed, therefore, to go by 
F the board! His effort to form a Cabinet was not a happy one. 
He found great difficulty in obtaining willing acceptors of 
portfolios. On June 24 General Wang Shih-chen was gazetted 
\finister of War, Admiral Sah Chen-ping as Minister of the 
| Navy, and Admiral Chen Pi-kwang as “ Commander in Chief 
of the Fleets of the Navy,’ while Li Ching-hsi himself took 
up the Ministry of Finance, and concurrently the Director- 
| Generalship of the Salt Administration. The other portfolios 
werenot then filled, and it is stated that both Admirals mention- 
' ed were not given the opportunity of declining. It remains to 
be seen, therefore, whether they will take up their posts. 


The situation in the South developed serious phases by 


| June 25, it really being realised by that time that troops were on 


the move. 


| On June 26 the followiag telegrams—the gist of which is 
supplied us by the news agency conducted by Mr. Michie 
| Chang—were received by the “ Government ’’ in Peking: 

General Lu Yung-ting, Inspecting Commissioner of Kwang- 
ting and Kwangsi Provinces, says that he is suffering a severe 
| atack of sore-foot at Nanning and cannot leave for Canton at 
| present. In view of the dangerous situation of the country, it 
absolutely necessary to establish a strong central govern- 
nent and re-convene a Parliament as soon as possible. The 
| Maintenance of peace is necessary for the unification of the 
North and the South so that he has advised both military and 
cil governors of Kwangtung and Kwangsi to preserve order 
_ within their respective jurisdictions. 

_ A joint telegram from Generals Cheng Ping-kun and Tan 
‘40-Min says: Owing to the unlawful dissolution of the Par- 
‘ament, Kwangtung and Kwangsi Provinces will not recognize 
‘ny Cabinet established in the Capital during the period in which 
‘hina has no Parliament. Hence the Provinces of Kwangtung 
ind Kwangsi will not recognize the Li Ching-hsi Cabinet ; and 
the self-government’ established by these two Provinces 
‘nnot be abolished until a lawful Parliament has been es- 


tablished in Peking; but in State affairs of importance the 


ne governors will directly report them to the President 
after, 
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A telegram from Military Governor Tang Chi-yao of 
Yunnan says the dissolved Parliament is likened to a broken 
vase which is not worth further argument; but as the Republic 
of China belongs to the four hundred million of the Chinese 
people and not only to the northern military governors and their 
followers, all important State affairs, such as the establish- 
ment of a strong central government by a man who must be 
respected by the whole Country, the convocation of a new 
Parliament and various other national questions should not be 
done or fixed without the previous consultation of the South- 
West. Tang is in favour of the formation of a new Cabinet by 
Gen. Wong Shih-tseng and not Li Ching-hsi because, he says, 
the latter’s refusal to accept responsibilities at the time of the 
dissolution of Parliament has caused great dissatisfaction in 
Yunnan. 


A telegram from Gen. Liu Hsien-tze says that the South- 
West does not take serious exception to the dissolution of the 
Parliament for re-election ; but the Provinces claim similar rights 
to have previous consultation. from the Peking government as the 
North-Eastern Provinces. Hence for the purpose of prevent- 
ing misunderstandings between the South-West and the North- 
East, representatives should be elected or nominated by all 
Provinces to take part in a special conference which should be 
held in Peking for the discussion of all matters in connection 
with the reorganization of the country. The telegrams of 
Generals Tang Chi-yao and Liu Hsien-tze were transmitted to 
Peking by Vice-President Feng Kuo-chang who is now mediat- 
ing with the South to avoid the outbreak of the so-called fourth 
revolution. 


A telegram from Mr. Tai Kan, civil governor and acting 
military governor of Szechuan, reports that he has received three 
urgent telegrams from Gen. Tang Chi-yao and Gen. Lo Pei- 
chin, former millitary governor of Szechuan (who is now on 
the Szechuan-Yunnan frontier) suggesting the co-operation of 
Szechuan, Kueichow and Yunnan for the military occupation of 
the Upper Yangtze to oppose the northern “Tuchuntuan ”’ or 
Party of Northern Military governors, otherwise the Yunnanese 
will kill the Szechuanese. As the situation is growing more 
dangerous and uncontrollable day by day in Szechuan and 
the threatening attitude of the Yunnanese towards Szechuan is 
increasing, he has left Chengtu for Chungking with instructions 
to his civil and military chiefs of staff to perform the duties of 
the civil and military governors temporarily. (Tai Kan 1s a 
native of Kueichow.) 


A telegram from Gen. Liu Cheng-hao, commanding the 
First division of the Szechuan Army, who has been elected as 
representative of the whole Szechuan Army by other com- 
manders, reports that since the commencement of the present 
crisis, the attitude of the Yunnan army commanders towards 
Szechuan has been exceedingly unfriendly and that he has been 
many times urged by Lo Pei-chin and others to throw in his 
lot with them to oppose Peking. But for the sake of the safety 
of the people of Szechuan who have already suffered serious 
damages at the hands of the Yunnanese troops in Szechuan, 
he has answered Lo Pei-chin to the effect that “the political 
differences should be solved by the central government and 
the chief duty of military commanders at this moment is to 
preserve order and protect foreigners within their respective 
jurisdictions to prevent foreign intervention in our internal 
affairs.’’ In order to prevent any advance of the Yunnanese 
into Szechuan, Liu asks for military reinforcements from 
Hupeh and Shensi. | 


At the time of going to press (June 27) the situation was 
so threatening that the northern Tuchuns who precipitated the 
trouble began to feel extremely anxious, and preparations were 
begun to resist any movement by southern troops. ~ 


From the moment when he signed the Mandate dissolving 
Parliament President Li Yuan-hung was allowed no deciding 
voice in any matter, General Chang Hsun dictating the general 
policy. The southern Provinces showed leniency with the | 
President by being willing to accept the view that he signed the 
Mandate against his will and as a result of force majeure. 


~ 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR A CONSTITUTIONAL 
GOVERNMENT IN CHINA 


[By Wanco Curinc-tine (C. T. Wane), Vick-SPEAKER OF THE RECENTLY DISSOLVED SENATE, AND THE MOst Popetag 


LEADER OF THE Younc Cuina Grovp.] 


The National Assembly has been illegally dissolved for the 
second time. Why? Various answers will be given to such a 
query by men of different political views, but that its dissolution 
is illegal nobody can deny. Even the wiseacre from Japan, 
Dr. Ariga, in giving his advice to the Chief Executive for this 
unconstitutional act, had to base his argument on the shifting 
sand of political expediency and not on the solid rock of 
legality. The President also in endeavoring to explain this 
unusual action in a circular telegram felt compelled to make an 
open confession of his violation of the Constitution. The 
National Assembly had to be sacrificed on the altar of militarism 
in order to appease the handful of rebellious military governors! 
This in our judgment is the correct answer to the question 
raised. 

In most countries it is constitutional to dissolve the Parlia- 
ment or National Assembly. It simply means the making of an 
appeal to the electorate by the executive department of the 
government to see whether its policy, which is either opposed 
or obstructed by the legislative department, meets with the 
approval or disapproval of the people. In every case the 
constitution of the country concerned specifically states the 
conditions under which the Parliament or Assembly may be 
dissolved. When, however, the constitution is silent on the 
point, it has always been interpreted that the executive does not 
possess the power to terminate the legislature. The constitution 
of the United States of America may be cited as an illustration. 
No President of the United States ever made an effort to dissolve 
Congress, however obstructive the latter might have been to 
the former. Ex-President Roosevelt would probably have done 
so during his second administration, were he so empowered by 
the constitution. 

The Provisional Constitution of China, promulgated by the 
First Provisional President under the Republican regime, does 
not provide for any dissolution—and that for a very good reason. 
Although the Chinese people are democratic in habits and 
practice, the idea of representative government was an unknown 
thing to them frevious to their intimate contact with the 
western nations towards the end of the last century. For over 
three thousand years so far as written history goes, ‘‘ China has 
been a democracy with an autocratic government superimposed 
upon it.’’ This pithy expression of Mr. H. B. Morse summariz- 
ing the political system of China was made before the passing of 
the Manchu Imperial regime. The leaders of the Republican 
movement fully realized the importance of protecting the 
legislative branch of the government from being crushed by the 
executive during the infant stage of constitutional development, 
when they were preparing to put the reins of the new-born 
Republic in the hands of the wily Yuan Shih-kai on his 
acceptance of Republican principles and institutions. Their 
fears were well founded and their foresight and wisdom amply 
demonstrated as subsequent everits have borne out. | 

The Provisional Constitution may be called the corner-stone 
upon which the Republic of China has been built. It may also 
be called the Father of -the National Assembly, and the latter, 
in turn, the Father of the Permanent Constitution—the word 

permanent ’ here being used in acomparative sense. Accord- 
ing to Article 53 of the Provisional Constitution there should 
be elected within ten months of its promulgation a National 
Assembly, whose specific duty, in addition to ordinary 
legislation when sitting as such, was to adopt and promulgate 
the Permanent Constitution when sitting in the capacity of 
the Constitutional Conference. This Assembly duly met on 


April 8th, 1913, and _ forthwith entered upon its 
work to draw up, adopt and promulgate the Permanent 
Constitution. A Constitutional Drafting Committee, consisting 
of sixty members, were eventually elected in equal numbers 
by the two Houses of the Assembly. For four months the 
worked on it at the Temple of Heaven. By the end of October 
their draft was almost ready to be presented to the Constitutions 
Conference, but scenting some drastic measure on the 
part of Yuan Shih-kai to terminate their work by putting the 
National Assembly out of the way, they hastily added finishing 
touches to the draft, omitting an important chapter on the 
Provincial System, and presented it to the Constitutiopa! 
Conference on November 3, just one day before the issue of the 
Mandate unseating all’ the Kuomingtang members of the 
Assembly, thereby destroying the majorities of each House and 
bringing about a virtual dissolution. 


In doing this Yuan Shih-kai violated the Constitution for 
the first time. It began to dawn upon the country what his 
motive was. Backed up by his prestige, lis masterly marshall 
ing of military forces in the country, his firm control over 
finance and his strong and striking personality, he proceeded to 
tear into bits the Republican principles and _ institutions 
which he had vowed to uphold. In the place of the National 
Assembly he appointed a bogus assembly known as the 
Ts’an Cheng Yuan which was to act at his bidding. 
He had delegates nominally appointed by the Governors of the 
Provinces, but really at his suggestion, to meet as a Constitution 
Revision Convention, whereby the Provisional Constitution was 
made over to suit his scheme. He was paving the way for the 
realization of his life ambition. He succeeded in withstanding 
any and every opposition against his usurpation of power. The 
struggle, nevertheless, never slackened till he took the fatal 
step—against which he had repeatedly avowed before God and 
men—when he openly declared he would ascend the imperial 
throne and don the purple robe—or _ yellow robe 
in the Chinese sense. Within six months the staunch and 


undaunted Republicans again triumphed. After the death 


(June 6, 1916) of the betrayer of the Republican principles and 
institutions, all his illegal and unconstitutional mandates Issued 
since November 4th, 1913, were declared null and void, thereby 
automatically restoring the Provisional Constitution as the 
supreme law of the land. 


With the restoration of this supreme law three funda 
mental questions were simultaneously settled. First, the 
original Assembly, illegally dissolved by Yuan Shuih-kai in 
1913, was to be reconvened. Secondly, the Draft Constitution 
as presented by the Constitutional Drafting Committee to the 
Constitutional Conference was to be taken as the basis for 
discussion. Thirdly, the seven articles of the Draft Con: 
stitution, governing the election of the President and the Vice: 
President, which were passed in 1913 by the Constitutional 
Conference as a part of the Permanent Constitution, wer 
reorganized as valid. This meant the succession of Vict 
President Li Yuan-hung to the Presidency on the death of 
Yuan Shih-kai. We might point out here that according t 
the revised constitution adopted by the so-called Constitution 
Revision Convention at Yuan’s instigation, the Vice-Presiden! 
was only to act as President in case of vacancy and a new 
election should be held. The reader will have clearly seen Dy 


this time the following two vital points: (1) by dissolving the 


National Assembly the Provisional Constitution which is : 
have the full force of a Constitution before it is superseded 
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Ture “ Temp.’ oF HEAVEN ” ConstIrUTIoNAL CONFERENCE WHICH WAS APPOINTED TO DRAFT THE PERMANENT CONSTITUTION, AND 


WHICH WAS AROLISHED rY YUAN SHIH-KAL IN [91 3. THE WorK OF THIS CONFERENCE WAS RESUMED BY BOTH HOUSES OF 
THE ASSEMBLY UPON REVIVAL OF THE PARLIAMENT AFTER YUAN’S DEATH, BUT HAS AGAIN BEEN TERMINATED BY 
PRESIDENT Lt YUAN-HUNG’S MANDATE UNCONSTITUTIONALLY DISSOLVING PARLIAMENT 


the Permanent Constitution, is violated; and (2) without the 
National Assembly there is no other legal means of bringing 
into being the Permanent Constitution. 


With this historical background in our mind we cannot see 
Wat better solution President Li has in illegally dissolving the 
Assembly for the second time. It would he necessary for him 
logoover the same ground as Yuan Shih-kai did before him 
and would inevitably lead to the same end. Once the Constitu- 
lon is violated on one point it can be violated on any other 
pont and the result is there will be chaos, confusion and 
bloodshed in the whole country. The dissolution of the 
National Assembly in itself is, comparatively speaking, a 
natter of little importance. The members constituting it were 
‘lected in the early spring of 1913. Were they allowed to 
nction according to law, two-thirds of the Senators and the 
whole of the House of Representatives would have been 
“anged by this time. Inasmuch as the time between 
November 4, 1913, and August 1, 1916, was declared void from 
: egal point of view, only one-third of the Senators was retired 
‘ld anew election took place, while the House had another 
‘sion to last. Ewven according to this programme a new 
‘ieral election had to be held by the end of this year when the 
whole House of Representatives would have served their full 
‘rm of three legal years. Besides, the work of the Con- 
‘ttutional Conference was well towards its end. ‘The pro- 
nulgation of the Permanent Constitution would be 


accompanied by the revision of the laws governing the election 
of the National Assembly. Ample opportunities would be 
given for reforms to make the body a more wieldy one by 
reducing its numbers and by the enactment of other measures. 
Why then was there any necessity to tamper with the supreme 
law of the land by dissolving the organ through which alone the 
permanent Constitution is to come into being? Why should the 
Chief Executive of a nation disregard his honour by going back 
on his repeated promises and sincere avowals that he would in no 
circumstances violate the Constitution by dissolving the 
Assembly ? Why should he at the last moment turn a deaf ear 
to the entreaties and advice of his admirers and supporters, 
among whom was Dr. Wu Ting-fang, decidedly the leading 
student of law and one of the veteran statesmen of the nation ? 
Even Dr. Wu/’s firm stand against countersigning the fatal 
mandate, in spite of the urging, begging, threatening and 
cajoling of the military generals, was not sufficient to lead the 
President to the path which he had trodden ever since the 
establishment of the Republic. 

Why? Because the President yielded and fell a victim 
to the equivalent of “ Prussian Militarism.’’ By thus 
vielding, the future development of constitutional government 
is much hindered. It involves a very vital question—the 
question as to whether China is to be governed by law or force. 
If violation of the Constitution could be sanctioned on account 
of political expediency as a result of a situation caused by a 
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few unprincipled and discontented military generals, then this 
country would admittedly have to be under military rule and 
be governed not by what the people through their legally 
constituted representatives should desire but by what the 
military masters should deem expedient! The firm stand 
taken by the veteran Dr. Wu against ‘‘ Prussian militarism ’’ 
shows there are men yet in the nation—though comparatively 
few in number but growing rapidly—who regard their official 
positions, yea even their lives, less dear to them than that of a 
true principle. The stupendous sacrifices the free and 
democratic peoples of Europe and America are now making in 
the life and death struggle on the battlefields of Europe, have 
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been and will again have to be made exactly for the Sam: 
cause, if we wish to see China governed not by force but by on 
Our country is now going through another great nations 
crisis, but it is only another phase of the same struggle for 
constitutional government which began since our disaatron 
war with Japan. With the ingrained love for democracy the 
firm belief in the necessity of subordinating military authority 
under the civil, and a good amount of common sense in the 
character of our people, we do not hesitate for a minute to pin 
our faith upon the ultimate victory of Constitutionalism over 
militarism in China as we firmly believe will be the case amone 
the nations of the whole world. i 





The Constitution Objected to by the Tuchuns 


The following is the draft of the National Constitution of 
China as it stood in its second reading at the Constitutional 
Conference when the revolt of the Tuchuns took place. 

Note: The Mark (*) indicates that the article has already been formally 
adopted as a part of the finished Constitution. The mark (7) 
indicates that the article has not yet passed through the second 
reading. 

Those without marks were passed through the second reading by 
May 31, 1917. 


The Constitutional Conference of the Republic of China, in 
order to enhance the national dignity, to unite the national 
dominion, to advance the interest of society and to uphold the 
sacredness of humanity, hereby adopt the following Constitution 
which shall be promulgated to the whole country, to be univer- 
sally observed, and handed down unto the end of time. 


CHAPTER I1—Tnkt Form or GovERNMENT 


Art. 1. The Republic of China shall forever be a consoli- 
dated Republic. 


CuUAPTER 2—NATIONAL TERRITORY 


Art. 2, The National Territory of the Republic of China 
shall be in accordance with the dominion hitherto existing. 
No change in National Territory and its divisions can be 
made save in accordance with the law. 


CHAPTER 3—GOovVERNING AUTHORITY 


Art. The power of government of the Republic of China 
shall be derived from the entire body of citizens. 


CHAPTER 4—TuE CITIZENS 


Art. 3. Those who are of Chinese nationality according to 
law shall be called the citizens of the Republic of China. 

Art. 4. Among the citizens of the Republic of China, there 
shall be, in the eyes of the law, no racial, class, or religious 
distinctions, but all shall be equal. 

Art. 5. No citizens of the Republic of China shall be 
arrested, detained, tried, or punished save in accordance with the 
law. Whoever happens to be detained in custody shall be enti- 
tled, on application therefore, to the immediate benefit of the writ 
of habeas corpus, bringing him before a judicial court of com- 
petent jurisdiction for an investigation of the case and appropriate 
action according to law. 

Art. 6. The private habitations of the citizens of the Re- 
public of China shall not be entered or searched except in 
accordance with the law. 

Art. 7. The citizens of the Republic of China shall have 
the right of secrecy of correspondence, which may not be violated 
except as provided by law. 


— 


Art. 8 The citizens of the Republic of China shall haye 
liberty of choice of residence and of profession which shall he 
unrestricted except in accordance with law. 

Art. 9. The citizens of the Republic of China shall hay 
liberty to call meetings or to organise societies which shall }¢ 
unrestricted except in accordance with the law. 

Art. 16. The citizens of the Republic of China shall haye 
freedom of speech, writing and publication which shall be 
unrestricted except in accordance with the law. 

Art. 11. The citizens of the Republic of China shall |. 
entitled to honor Confucius and shall enjoy freedom of religioy: 
belief which shall be unrestricted except in accordance with the 
law. 

Art. 12. The citizens of the Republic of China shall enjoy 
the inviolable right to the security of their property and am 
measure to the contrary necessitated by public interest shall be 
determined by law. 

Art. The citizens of the Republic of China shall enjoy 
all other forms of freedom aside from those heretofore mention- 
ed, provided they are not contrary to the spirit of the constity- 
tion. 

Art. 13. The citizens of the Republic of China shall have 
the right to appeal to the Judicial Courts according to law. 

Art. 14. The citizens of the Republic of China shall have 
the right to submit petitions or make complaints according to law. 

Art. 15. The citizens of the Republic of China shall have 
the right to vote and to be voted for according to law. 

Art. 16. The citizens of the Republic of China shall have 
the right to hold official posts according to law. 

Art. 17. The citizens of the Republic of China shall per- 
form the obligation of paying taxes according to law. 

Art. 18. The citizens of the Republic of China shall per- 
form the obligation of military service according to law. 

Art. 19. The citizens of the Republic of China shall be 
under the obligation to receive primary education according 10 
law. 


CHAPTER 5—Tur NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 


Art. 20. The legislative power of the Republic of China 
shall be excercised by the National Assembly exclusively. 


Art. 21. The National Assembly shall consist of a Senalt 
and House of Representatives. 


Art. 22. The Senate shall be composed of the Senator 
elected by the highest local legislative assemblies and other 
electoral bodies. 


Art. 23. The House of Representatives shall be composed 
of the representatives elected by the various electoral districts 10 
proportion to the population. 
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Art. 24. The members of both Houses shall be elected 

+ seeording to law. 

Art. 25. In no case shali one person be a member of both 
Houses simultaneously. 

srt, 26, No member of either House shall hold any official 

post, vil or military, during his term. 

Art, 27. The qualifications of the members of either House 
Jall be determined by the respective Houses. 

Art, 28. The term of office for a member of the Senate 
tall be six years. One third of the members shall retire and 
jew ones be elected every two years. 

Art. 29. The term of office for a member of the House of 
Representatives shall be three years. 

Art. 30. Each House shall have a President and a Vice- 
president who shail be elected from among its members. 

Art. 31. The National Assembly shall itself convene, open 
sj close its sessions, but as to extraordinary sessions, they shall 
be called under one of the following circumstances: 

(:). A signed request of more than one-third of the mem- 
bers of each House. . 

A mandate of the President. 

‘Art. 32. The ordinary sessions of the National Assembly 
shall begin on the first day of the month in each year. 

Art, 33. The period for the ordinary session of the Na- 
‘onal Assembly shall be four months which may be prolonged, 
bit the prolonged period shall not exceed the length of the 
ordinary Session. 

Art. 34. (Eliminated). 

Art. 35. Both Houses shall meet in joint session at the 
opening and closing of the National Assembly. 

If one House suspends its session, the other House shall do 
ikewise during the same period. 

Art. 30. The work of the National Assembly shall be 
conducted in the Houses separately. No bill shall be introduced 
in both Houses simultaneously. 

Art. 37. Unless there be an attendance of over half of the 
total number of members of either House, no sitting shall be held. 

Art. 38. Any subject discussed in either House shall be 
decided by the votes of the majority of members attending the 





r \ 
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sitting. The President shall have a deciding vote in case of a tie, 


Art. 34. A decision of the National Assembly shall require 
the decision of both Houses. 


Art. go. The sessions of both Houses shall be held in 
public, except on request of the government, or decision of the 
Houses, when secret sessions may be held. 


_ Art. 41. Should the House of Representatives consider 
either the President or the Vice-president of the Republic of 
China has cominitted treason, he may be impeached by the deci- 
on Of a majority of over two-thirds of members present, there 
being a quorum of over two-thirds of the total membership of 
the House. 

Art. 42. Should the House of Representatives consider 
that the Cabinet Ministers have violated the law, an impeachment 
may be instituted with the approval of over two-thirds of the 
members present. 

Art. 43. The House of Representatives may pass a vote of 
want of confidence in the Cabinet Ministers. 

_ Art. 44. The Senate shall try the impeached President, 
Vice-president and Cabinet Ministers. 


| With regard to the above-mentioned trial, no judgment of 
sult or violation of the law shall be passed without the approval 
ot over two-thirds of the members present. 

_ When a verdict of “Guilty” is pronounced on the President 
- Vice-president, he shall be deprived of his post, but the inflic- 
a punishment shall be determined by the Supreme Court of 
ustice, | 

, When the verdict of “Guiity’’ is pronounced upona Cabinet 
“unister, he shall be deprived of his office and may forfeit his 
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public rights. Should the above penalty be insufficient for his 
offence, he shall be tried by the Judicial Court. 

Art. Either of the two Houses shall have power to 
request the government to inquire into any case of delinquency 
or unlawful act on the part of any official and to punish him 
accordingly. 

Art. 45. Both Houses shall have the right to offer sugges- 
tions to the government. | 

Art. 46. Both Houses shall receive and consider the peti- 
tions of the citizens. 

_ Art. 47. Members of either House may introduce interpel- 
lations to the members of the Cabinet and demand their attendance 
in the House to reply thereto. 

Art. 48. Members of either House shall not be responsible 
to those outside the House for opinions expressed and votes cast 
in the House. 

Art. 49. No member of either House shall be arrested or 
detained in custody without the permission of the respective 
House, unless he be arrested in the commission of the offence or 
act. 


When any member of either House has been so arrested, the 
government should report the cause to his respective House. 
Such member’s House, during session, may with the approval of 
its members demand the release of the arrested member and 
temporary suspension of the legal proceedings. 

Art. 50. The annual allowances and other expenses of the 
members of both Houses shall be fixed by law. 


CHAPTER—RESIDENT COMMITTEE OF THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 
(With four articles has been eliminated). 
CHAPTER 6.—THE PRESIDENT 


Art. 55. The administrative power of the Republic of 
China shall be vested in the President with the assistance of the 
Cabinet Ministers. 


*Art. 56. A person of the Republic of China in the full 
enjoyment of public rights, of the age of forty years or more, 
and resident in China for at least ten years, is eligible for 
election as President. 

*Art. 57. The President shall be elected by a Presidential 
Election Convention, composed of the members of the National 
Assembly. 

For the above election, an attendance of at least two-thirds 
of the number of electors shall be required, and the voting shall 
be performed by secret ballot. The person obtaining three- 
fourths of the total votes cast shall be elected; but should no 
definite result be obtained after the second ballot, the two can- 
didates obtaining the most votes in the second ballot shall be 
voted for and the candidate receiving the majority vote shall be 
elected. 

*Art. 58. The period of office of the President shall be five 
years, and if re-elected, he may hold office for another term. 

Three months previous to the expiration of the term, the 
members of the National Assembly of the Republic shall them- 
selves convene and organise the Presidential Election Convention 
to elect a President for the next term. 


*Art. 59. Whenthe President is being inaugurated, he shall 
make an oath as follows: “I hereby solemnly swear that I will 
most faithfully obey the Constitution and discharge the duties 
of the President.’’ 


*Art. 60. Should the post of the President become vacant, 
the Vice-President shall succeed him until the expiration of the 
term of office of the President. Should the President be unable 
to discharge his duties for any cause, the Vice-President shall 
act for him. 

Should the Vice-President vacate his post at the same time, 
the Cabinet shall officiate for the President, but at the same time, 
the members of the National Assembly shall within three months 
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convene themselves and organise the Presidential Election Con- 
vention to elect a new President. 

*Art. 61. The President shall be relieved of his office at the 
expiration of the term of his office. If, at the end of the period, 
the new President has not been elected, or, having been elected, 
be unable to assume office and when the Vice-president is also 
unable to act as President, the Cabinet shall officiate for the 
President. 

’ *Art. 62. The election of the Vice-President shall be in ac- 
cordance with the regulations fixed for the election of the Pre- 
sident; and the election of the Vice-president shall take place 
simultaneously with the election of the President. Should the 
post of the Vice-president become vacant, a new Vice-president 
shall be elected. 

Art. 63. The President shall promulgate all laws and su- 
pervise and secure their enforcement. 


Art. 64. The President may issue and publish mandates 
for the execution of laws in accordance with the powers dele- 
gated to him by the law. 

Art. 65. (Eliminated). 

Art. 66. The President shall appoint and remove all civil 
and military officials, with the exception of those specially 
provided for by the Constitution or laws. 

Art. 67. The President shall be the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army and Navy of the Republic. 

The organisation of the Army and Navy shall be fixed by 
law. 

Art. 08. In intercourse with foreign countries, the Pre- 
sident shall be the representative of the Republic. 


Art. 69. The President may, with the concurrence of the 
National Assembly, declare war, but, in case of defense against 
foreign invasion, he may request recognition of the National 
Assembly after the declaration of the war. 

Art. 70. The President may conclude treaties; but with 
regard to treaties of peace, and those effecting legislation, they 
shall not be valid, if the consent of the Nationa] Assembly is not 
obtained. 


Art. 71. The President may proclaim martial law according 
to law; but if the National Assembly should consider that there 
is no such necessity, he should declare the withdrawal of the 
martial law. 

Art. 72. (Eliminated). 

Art. 73. The President may, with the concurrence of the 
Supreme Court of Justice, grant pardons, commute punishment, 
and restore rights; but with regard to a verdict of impeachment, 
unless with the concurrence of the National Assembly, he shall 
not make any announcement of the restoration of rights. 

Art. 74. The President may suspend the session of either 
the Senate or the House of Representatives for a period not 
exceeding ten days, but during any one session, he may not 
exercise this right more than once. 

Art. 75. When the House of representatives passes a 
vote of lack of confidence in the Cabinet the President shall 
dissolve the House of Representatives, or else he shall dismiss 
the cabinet, but there must not be a second dissolution during 
the period of the same session. 

When the House of Representatives is dissolved by the 
President, another election shall take place immediately, and the 
convocation of the House at a fixed date within five months 
should be effected to continue the session. 

Art. 76. With the exception of high treason, no criminal 


charges shall be brought against the President before he has 
vacated his office. 


Art. 77. The salaries of the President and Vice-president 
shall be fixed by law. 
CHAPTER 7—THE CABINET 


Art. 78. The Cabinet shall be composed of the Cabinet 


Ministers, 
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Art. 79. The Premier and the Ministers of the Varions 
ministries shall be called the Cabinet Ministers. 
Art. 80. The appointment of the Premier shall be approved 
by the House of Representatives, 


Should a vacancy in the Premiership occur during the ting 
of adjournment of the National Assembly, the President may 
appoint an acting-Premier, but it shall be required that th 
appointment must be submitted to the House of Representative. 
for approval within seven days after the convening of the ney, 
session. 


Art. 81. Cabinet Ministers shall assist the President ané 
shall be responsible to the House of Representatives. 


_ Without the counter-signature of the Cabinet Minister to 
whose Ministry the Mandate or despatch applies, the mandate o; 
despatch of the President in connection with State affairs sha! 
not be valid; but this shall not apply to the appointment o. 
dismissal of the Premier. 


“Art. 82. When a vote of want of confidence jn the 
Cabinet Ministers is passed, if the President does not dissolve 
the House of Representatives according to the provisions ma¢; 
in Art. 75, he should remove the Cabinet Ministers from Office, 


Art. 83. The Cabinet Ministers shall be allowed to atten: 
both Houses and make speeches, but in case of introducing 
bills for the Executive Department, their delegates may act fo; 
them. 


CHAPTER 8—Couwurts or Justice 


Art. 84. The Judicial authority of the Republic of Chin: 
shall be exercised by the Courts of Justice exclusively. 

Art. 85. The organisation of the Courts of Justice ané 
the qualifications of the Judges shall be fixed by law. 

The appointment of the Chief-Justice of the Supreme Cour 
should have the approval of the Senate. 

Art. 86. The Judiciary shall attend to and settle all civi] 
criminal, administrative and other cases, but this does not include 
those cases which have been specially provided for by the 
Constitution or law. 

Art. 87. The trial of cases in the law courts shall be 
conducted publicly, but those affecting public peace and order 
or propriety may be held in camera. 

Art. 88 The Judges shall be independent in the conducting 
of trials and shall be allowed to interfere. 

Art. 89. Except in accordance with law, judges, during 
their continuation of office, shall not lave their emoluments 
decreased, nor be transferred to other offices, nor shal] they 
be removed from office. 

During his tenure of office, no judge shall be deprived of 
his office unless he is convicted of crime, or for offences punish- 
able by law. But the above does not include cases of re- 
organisation of Judicial Courts and when the qualifications of 
the Judges are modified. 

The punishments and fines of the Judicial Official shall le 
fixed by law. 


CHAPTER Q—LEGISLATION 


Art. 90, The members of both Houses and the Executive 
Department may introduce bills of law, but if any bill of law: 
rejected by the House it shall not be re-introduced during the 
saine session. 


Art. 91. Any bill of law which has been passed by the 
National Assembly shall be promulgated by the Presiden! 
within 15 days after receipt of the same. 


Art. 92. Should the president disapprove of any bill of law 
passed by the National Assembly, he shall, within ad sabi 
allowed for promulgation, state the reason of his see je 
and request the re-consideration of the same by the Nationa 


Assembly. 
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ij a bill of law has not yet been submitted with a request 
'. oonsideration and the period for promulgation has passed, 
> hall become Jaw. But the above shall not apply to the case 
ven the session of the National Assembly is adjourned, or, 
ye House of Representatives dissolved before the period for 
¥ promulgation isended.  — 

Art. 93. The law shall not be altered or repealed except 
, accordance with the law. 





\rt. 94. Any law that is in conflict with the Canstiniion 
hall not be valid. 


(CHAPTER IO—NATIONAL FINANCE 


it. 95. The introduction of new taxes and alterations 


ate of taxation shall be fixed by law. 

Art. yo. (Eliminated). 

Art. 97. The approval of the National Assembiy must be 
ed for National loans, or the conclusion of agreements 


hts 
obtall 


which tend to increase the burden of the National Treasury. 


in tle 


4rt-—Financial bills involving direct obligation on the part 
athe citizens shall first be submitted to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


Art. gs. ‘The Executive Department of the Government 
shall prepare a budget setting forth expenditures and the receipts 
ithe Nation for the fiscal year which shali be submitted to the 
Houseof Representatives within 15 days after the opening of 
he session of the National Assembly. 


Siiould the Senate amend or reject the budget passed by the 
House of Representatives, it shall request the concurrence of 
‘ie House of Representatives in its amendment or rejection, and, 
{such concurrence is not obtained, the budget shall be consider- 
ed as passed. 


Art. yy. In case of special provisions, the Executive 
Vepartment may fix in advance in the budget the period over 
whch the appropriations are to be spread and may provide for 
ihe successive appropriations continuing over this period. 


Art. 100. In order to provide for a safe margin for under- 
estimates or for items left out of the budget, the Executive 
Department may include contingent items in the budget under 
ie heading of Reserve Fund. 


fhe sum expended under the above provision shall be 
submitted to the House of Representatives at the next session 
lor recognition. 


Art. 101. Unless approved by the Executive Department, 
he National Assembly shall have no right to abolish or curtail 
any of the following items : 


(1). Items in connection with obligation of the Govern- 
ment according to law. 

(2). Items necessitated by the observance of treaties. 

(3). Items legally fixed. 

(4). Sucessive appropriations continuing over a period. 


Art. 102. The National Assembly shall not increase the 
annual expenditures as set down in the budget. 


_ Art. 103. In case the budget is not yet passed, when the 
iscal year begins, the Executive Department may, during this 
riod, follow the budget for the preceding year by limiting its 
‘xpenditures and receipts by one twelfth of the total amount 
‘or each month. 


_ Art. 104. Should there be a defensive war against foreign 
‘Nasion, or should there be a suppression of internal rebellion, 
% necessity to provide against extraordinary calamity, when 
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it is impossible to issue writs for summoning the National 
Assembly, the Executive Department may adopt financial 
measures for the emergency, but it should request the 
recognition thereof by the House of Representatives within 
seven days after the convening of the next session of the 
National Assembly. 

Art. 105. Orders on the Treasury for payments on account 
of the annual expenditures of the Government shall first be 
passed by the Auditing Department. 


Art. 106. Accounts of the annual expenditures and annual 
receipts for each year should first be referred to the Auditing 
Department for investigation and then the Executive Department 
shall report the same to the National Assembly. 


If the account be rejected by the House of Representatives, 
the Cabinet shall be held responsible. 


*Art. 107. The method of organisation of the Auditing 
Department and the qualification of the Auditors shall be fixed 
by law. 


_ During his tenure of office, the auditor shall not be 
dismissed or transferred to any other duty or his salary be 
reduced except in accordance with the law. 


The manner of punishment of Auditors shall be fixed by law. 


“Art. 108. The Chief of the Auditing Department shall be 
elected by the Senate. The Chief of the Auditing Department 
may attend sitting of both Houses and report on the Audit with 
explanatory statements. 


CHAPTER II—AMENDMENTS, INTERPRETATION AND 
INVIOLABILITY OF THE CONSTITUTION 


Art. 109. The National Assembly may bring up bills for 
the amendment of the National Constitution. 


Bills of this nature shall not take effect unless approved 
by two-thirds of the members of each House present. 


No bill for the amendment of the Constitution shall be 
introduced unless signed by one-fourth of the members of each 
House. 


Art. 110. The amendment of the National Constitution 
shall be discussed and decided by the National Constitutional 
Conference. 


Art. 111. No proposal for a change of the form of 
Government shall be allowed as a subject for amendment. 


Art. 112. Should there be any doubt as to the meaning 
of the text of the Constitution, it shall be interpreted by the 
National Constitutional conference. 


Art. 113. The National Constitutional Conference shall 
be composed of the National Assembly. 


Unless there be a quorum of two-thirds of the total number 
of the members of the National Assembly, no Constitutional 
Conference shall be held, and unless three-fourths of the 
members present vote in favour, no amendment shall be passed. 
But with regard to the interpretation of the Constitution, only 
two-thirds of the members present is required to decide an issue. 


Art.—The National Constitution shall be the Supreme Law 
of the land and shall be inviolable under any circumstances 
unless duly amended in accordance with the procedure specified 
in this Constitution. 


A Chapter on Provincial or local organisation is to be inserted 
under Chapter—providing for certain powers and rights to be 
given to local governments with the residual power left in the 
hands of the central government. The exact text is not yet 
settled. 
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IN MANCHURIA 


How Japanese Contrive to Demoralise the Manchurian Money Market 


No matter how sincerely one may desire to refrain from 
constant criticism of Japanese methods in China in order, say, 
to avoid a charge of being prejudiced, to avoid being accused 
of over-doing a thing, and to avoid condemnation on the ground 
of being anti-Japanese, it is well-nigh impossible to fulfil one’s 
intention if a shred of honesty is to be retained, simply because 
the continually accumulating evidence against the Japanese is of 
such a character that to suppress it would be to aid and abet 
the perpetrators, to use the the mildest phrase, of an injustice, 
if not actually and uncompromisingly to be an accomplice ina 
crime. We say this because we have been charged with being 
anti-Japanese—charged not only by certain Europeans and 
Americans who have succumbed to the seductive glamor of Japan, 
but also by certain Chinese who have, for reasons best known to 
themselves, become advocates of Japanese intervention in China. 
These remarks are inspired by facts which have been known 
to us for some time, and in view of developments cannot be 
withheld any longer from publication—facts which further 
illustrate the insidious processes adopted by the Japanese to 
bring China as a whole or in part directly or indirectly under 
their domination. 

Much evidence has been accumulated in the past to show 
how Japan has operated in Manchuria to discriminate against 
the Chinese and others in commercial transactions, and apologists 
for Japan have either calmly endeavored to gloss over the 
situation or dismissed the arguments on the ground that “ Japan 
enjoys a special position in Manchuria.’? That the latter is 
correct we readily enough admit, but the contention that 
Japan has the right to utilise that position improperly to interfere 
with legitimate trading on the part of others can only meet with 
continued protests by right-thinking people. Official reports 
have, in the past, illustrated the rate discrimination practiced 
on the railways controlled by the Japanese, and evidence has 
been accumulated by others to demonstrate that the “ open door’”’ 
has been closed and that solenin undertakings have been coldly 
falsified. We now come to another sphere of activity in which 
certain Japanese fave acquired a potent instrument for the 
dislocation of commerce and the ruination of the financial stand- 
ing of Chinese in Manchuria, and the peg upon which its 
exposure hangs is the expiration on May 13 last of the 
latest agreement between the Chinese Chamber of Commerce 
and the Japanese Chamber of Commerce at Mukden with regard 
to the redemption of small coin notes issued by the Chinese 
Government Banks of Mukden. The Japanese have schemed 
and have contrived absolutely to dislocate the Manchurian money 
market, for reasons which the following facts disclose. 

According to the agreement mentioned the Chinese Govern- 
ment Banks bound themselves to redeem small coin notes to 
the extent of $80,000 per diem with rouble notes, gold yen 
notes, silver yen notes, or big silver dollars, but the banks could 
not force the applicants to accept rouble notes against their will. 
The big silver dollar was to be considered equal in value to the 
silver yen and the rate of exchange fixed by the Dairen Cash 
Guild was to be accepted. ‘The majority of the members of 
the said guild are Japanese. ‘There are no Chinese bank notes 
in circulation at Dairen, but subsidiary Chinese silver coins are 
frequently accepted, and there is always a difference of from five 
to eight per cent in the rate of exchange between that place and 
Mukden. The Japanese now insist that the Chinese banks 
should redeem their small coin notes, regardless of the amount 
presented, with the face value in small silver coins, or their 
equivalent in any of the above-mentioned currencies at the rate 


prevailing in Dairen. The Chinese banks, finding themselye: 
unable to meet the daily demands for redemption, approachel 
the Japanese Chamber of Commerce through the Chines! 
Chamber of Commerce stating that they were only able to ei 
notes to the amount of $30,000 per diem. This met with Strong | 
disapproval on the part of the Japanese; but “ wishing ; 
maintain the traditional amity which has always existed betwee: 
the Japanese and Chinese commercial circles in Mukden’” th 
former have expressed their willingness to continue the arrange. 
ments made in the above agreement for one month trusting tha 
by that time the Chinese banks will be in a position to redeem 
their notes to an unlimited amount. After severa] meetings 
were held between the representatives of the Chinese and 
Japanese Chambers of Commerce the Chinese banks finillr| 
agreed to extend the agreement for another month. 7 
_ The following will show the methods employed by the 
Japanese in exploiting the Mukden exchange money market t 
their own advantage and to the serious disadvantage of al. 
others: Since 1912 the Government Banks at Mukden have | 
issued enormous quantities of small coin notes amounting 
approximately to $17,000,000 local currency, without a sufficient 
specie reserve. The small reserves held by these banks were | 
mostly taken by the higher provincial authorities in order to. 
meet their pressing obligations. The Japanese by carefully 
study:ng the situation became aware of the fact that the Chines | 
banks had in their possession only a limited amount of specie 
and started a run on them in 1913, demanding silver coinsia| 
exchange for the notes they presented. Until the banks’ reserves | 
were almost exhausted in 1914 the notes were redeemed at face. 
value; but as the reserves diminished the merchants begant0 
discount them. This gave the Japanese an opportwmity to. 
purchase the notes at a discount varying from two to three per 
cent, the notes so secured being presented to the Chinese banks 
with the demand that they should be redeemed at their face 
value inspecie. The silver thus obtained was sent to Antung 
or Dairen where it was exchanged for gold yen notes at 
premium of about four per cent. The gold yen notes were then | 
brought to Mukden for the purchase of small coin notes which 
were immediately presented to the Chinese banks for redemption. 
These transactions were carried out repeatedly, each time 
resulting in a very material profit to the Japanese thus engaged. 
in this traffic, and a corresponding loss on the part of the 
Chinese banks. A great portion of the silver sent to Dairet 
was melted down and made into ingots and then exported to | 
Japan. 

On presenting the notes at the Chinese banks for redemptio | 
the applicants usually had in their possession a certificate issued 
by the Japanese Chamber of Commerce and countersigned by tlt | 
Japanese Consul-General stating that the bearers were engage! | 
in business which necessitated their carrying out commert | 
transactions in specie only, in consequence of the rapidly deprec 
ating value of small coin notes. It may be wondered why tle 
Chinese merchants and brokers did not engage in simila 
transactions, but as the Governor issued a _ proclamatio 
forbidding them to do so on the pain of death, they natural | 
refrained from attempting it. Furthermore, it was forbidden 
export or carry away any amount of silver over £300, but the 
Japanese were easily able to evade this order, owing to the {a 
that the railroads connecting with Dairen and Antung are owned 
by them, and no Chinese official is allowed to visit the Japane* | 
railway station in an Official capacity without the consent aml | 
knowledge of the Japanese authorities, The Japanese, therefor 
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were able to indulge in these legal transactions without 
rindrance from the Chinese authorities. When complaints were 
| made by the Chinese authorities to the Japanese Consul no 
attention Was paid to them whatever ; they were simply ignored. 
The Japanese officials contend that this prohibitory order applies 
‘i Chinese only and they are not disposed to restrain the Japanese 
| speculators Whose manipulations are damaging both native and 
foreign trade interests. ‘The baneful effects of their operations 
vere mentioned in the 1910 trade reports by the Commissioner 
fof Customs of both Newchwang and Mukden. These two 
nficials are British, but their disapproval of Japanese activity in 
‘this regard Was as pronounced as their positions would permit. 

| As it took the Japanese two or more days to have the silver 
disposed of at Dairen or Antung, bring the gold yen notes back 


fy \ukden for the purchase of small coin notes and then present 


Fthem to the Chinese banks for redemption; and also to save the 


E Chinese banks the trouble of sending representatives to Dairen or 


Antung to buy back the silver coins for the next day's redemption, 
the Japanese formed a company entitled “The Mukden Guarantee 


Sand Trust Company”’ at the end of 1915 when the daily run on 


the Chinese Danks was rapidly increasing. ‘This Company offered 
to buy back all the silver coins for the Chinese banks from the 
‘Jepanese who had obtained them during the day at the Dairen 
‘rate. They demanded a small commission which would not 
exceed the cost of sending the Chinese banks’ representatives to 
Daren, or Antung, to obtain the silver there. This offer was 
accepted by the Chinese banks and the silver coins thus exchanged 
during the day were carried back to the Chinese banks every night 
alter nine o'clock in order to meet the following day’s redemption. 
This afforded the Japanese a quicker method of gain, as they 
could sell their silver coins outright for small coin notes at the 
same exchange as at Dairen or Antung without having to wait 


| tllthey got the proceeds of their sales from those places in gold 
| yen notes and then purchase the small coin notes for presentation 
tothe Chinese banks for redemption. 


since the exploitation of the money market has been carried 


out on such an extensive scale, over two hundred new Japanese 
| exchange shops have sprung into existence in Mukden. 
| tat when a Japanese becomes an undesirable in Japan no obsta- 
t cles are placed in the way of his emigrating to South Manchuria, 
| where the Governor of the Kuangtung Leased Territory looks 
with indulgence upon any breach of the Chinese law of which he 
}may be guilty. 


It seems 


| It is almost impossible for a Chinese to get a 
judgment against a Japanese in his consular court no matter how 


| fave the charge is or how convincing the proof presented. 


Notwithstanding the fact that silver coins to the value of 


tot less than $15,000,000 have been minted in Mukden during the 

past eight years, it is safe to say that one cannot find any in 

| arculation in Mukden at present. If one wishes to exchange a 

small com dollar note into silver, it is inevitable that he suffer a 
discount of about 10 per cent. 


A case in point illustrating the rapid and enormous gains 


ade by certain Japanese in this traffic of money is that of a 
-Jepanese formerly employed in a local American firm as a sales- 


nian at a monthly salary of yen 30. This Japanese quickly seized 
the opportunity offered to convert what money he was able to 


Sather and launched forth as an exchange broker with a capital 
p Not exceeding a few hundred yen. 


As he was successful with 
is small venture, he saw that there would be greater oppor- 


utes if he could gain control of more capital. Therefore he 
/ lganized numerous Japanese shopkeepers, hawkers, barbers and 


rothelkeepers, into a combine for the purpose of exploiting this 


seat chance of getting rich quickly on a large scale. This 
| “ganization came into being three years ago, and the promoter 
as raised himself from a minor salesman at yen 30 per month 
‘0 the ownership of about yen 75,000. 


Some of the Chinese banks even went so far as to pay the 


_ +Dinese the difference in exchange between the notes presented 


and their 
demanded. 
“nese banks for redemption in silver and were refused 


face value in silver, as they did not have the specie 

When the Japanese first presented their notes at the 
they 
asked their Consu!-General for assistance in forcing 
banks to carry out their promises, with the success 


immediately 
ihe Chinese 


“ve noted. When other foreign firms doing business in Muk- 
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den presented small coin notes which they had received in the 
course of bona fide commercial transactions the banks absolutely 
refused to redeem them, and when the foreign merchants brought 
the matter to the attention of their Consular representatives, the 
Consuls stated that they did not see their way clear to encourage 
them to press the Chinese banks for redemption, as it would only 
tend to assist the Japanese in making the money market more 
unstable than it was. Even, supposing that a foreign merchant 
could obtain the silver for his notes, he would be unable to send 
it away to any point on the Japanese railway line, as the railway 
authorities would refuse to accept it for transportation unless he 
shipped it away through the Mukden Guarantee and Trust Com- 
pany, of which many prominent Japanese are shareholders, or 
sell it to some Japanese, in which case he has to give a share of 
his profit tothe Japanese. In these circumstances the foreign 
merchants are justified when they fail to see that equality of 
opportunity exists in Manchuria. 


From the beginning of the daily run cn the Chinese banks 
by the Japanese in 1913, up tothe end of May, 1916, the Chinese 
banks suffered a loss of more than $6,000,000 in small coin. To 
make up this loss they issued more notes and contracted several 
small loans from the Japanese, which so far they have not been 
able to redeem, while most of the Japanese thus engaged in the 
money exchange business were enriched. 


At a conservative estimate the small coin notes now in circu- 
lation in this province amount to no less than $21,000,000. 


The continual drainage of small silver coins from the pro- 
vince thus brought ona serious financial crisis. To relieve the 
situation the provincial authorities determined to make the large 
dollars the chief circulating medium. This plan was carried out 
in 1916, and a proclamation was issued by the Governor stating 
in substance as follows: 


“ Since the suspension of specie redemption by the Bank of 
China and the Bank of Communications in the other provinces, 
the money market has become greatly depressed, but owing to 
the fear that like conditions may arise in Fengtien, the local 
banks continued to redeem their notes. Although the local 
authorities have done their utmost to steady the money market 
by issuing as much silver coin as it was possible for them to do, 
it is a fact that these coins disappeared almost as fast as they 
were issued. This has greatly alarmed the people, who have 
in consequence presented their small coin notes, demanding 
immediate redemption in silver. The continued drain on the 
banks’ resources has caused them great uneasiness, and with a 
view to relieving the situation they decided to adopt the method 
now used in Changchun for redemption of small coin notes, 
namely, into big silver dollars, rouble notes, gold yen or silver 
yen notes at the prevailing market rates of exchange, and which 
provides that persons presenting small coin notes of less value 
than one big silver dollar will still be able to obtain silver coin 
for them.” 


Following this proclamation a notice was issued by the 
Chinese Chamber of Commerce that all small coin notes would 
be redeemed at the rate 1.20 toa big silver dollar, this rate being 
officially fixed by the local government, and that there would be - 
no fluctuation; also stating that anyone, regardless of nat‘onality, 
had the right of presenting small coin notes for redemption. At 
first it seemed to be a successful plan, as the Dairen rate was 
even higher than the local rate, but no sooner did exchange alter 
in its favor, than conditions became as bad or worse than 
formerly. The Chinese banks again found themselves unable to 
carry out their original intention as promulgated in the Gov- 
ernor’s proclamation. As they were not far-sighted enough to 
consider the fact that they would be obliged to buy big silver 
dollars and other currency to redeem the small coin notes, they 
soon found themselves at the mercy of the Japanese, who, in a 
short time, were in possession of all the big silver dollars and 
yen notes, which they refused to resell to the Chinese banks 
except at rates quoted by the numerous Japanese banks in 
Mukden. Their rates for big silver dollars varied from 1.25 to 
1.28 small coin. It will, therefore, be seen that by following the 
notice of the Chinese Chamber of Commerce quoting 1.20 small 
coin as the equivalent of one big silver dollar the Chinese banks 
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stand to lose from five to eight cents small coin on each dollar. 
The Japanese objected to the Chinese rate of 1.20, demanding 
that the Dairen rate which is usually from two to three per cent. 
under that stipulated in the notice of the Chinese Chamber of 
Commerce should be taken for redeeming the small coin notes, 
as mutually agreed upon. 

In spite of the notice above referred to, stating that the rate 
of exchange was available to everyone regardless of nationality, 
Chinese who presented small coin notes for redemption were 
refused and in many cases were assaulted and ejected from the 
bank’s premises. With such a chaotic state of affairs existing 
the Chinese banks again asked the Japanese for mercy in 
redeeming their notes to a limited amount, hence the agreement 
mentioned in the second paragraph came into force. 

As the Chinese banks are losing approximately eight per 
cent on all redemption transactions at present, taking $80,000 
per diem as the amount redeemed, they lose nearly $2,000,000 
per annum. To illustrate to what straits these banks were 
driven, in the months of June and August last year, for specie 
with which to meet the demands for redemption, they contracted 
for two joans from the Bank of Chosen for yen 1,000,000 and 
yen 2,000,000 respectively. These loans were guaranteed far 
beyond the value received. From present indications the local 
government will not be able to repay these loans at the time 
stipulated, and, therefore, the Japanese will gain control of 
several valuable properties as well as some Governinent mono- 
polies. Through the redemption operations carried on by the 
Japanese the money loaned by the above-mentioned bank has to 
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a great extent returned to the Japanese pockets. The on 
thing that the Chinese authorities have done to counteract rs 
demands made by the Japanese for exchanging small cojp notes 
into silver or its equivalent at the Dairen rate is that they te 
called in a great number of large denomination notes, gych., 
$10, $5, and $1, and issued as many 50, 20, 10 and Five cent 
notes as possible with the idea that it will take so long to coup 
and check these notes that the Japanese will not consider i 
worth while to go to the trouble, but so far it has had 
appreciable effect upon the amount presented. While on 
doubtedly the Japanese were the originators of the disastroy 
run made upon the Chinese banks, many unprincipled Chines! 
bank officials did not hesitate to embrace the opportunity , 
enrich themselves at the expense of the various banks with whic 
they were connected. When the Governor learned of the¢ 
officials’ malpractices, he immediately had several of thi 
offenders summarily executed, and this prompt action hat 
prevented any recurrence of these irregularities. 
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It is apparent that there can be but one end to this systeq. 
of frenzied finance, and that the ultimate aim of the Japanese 
to bring the finances of South Manchuria into such a state tha! 
the Chinese currency will be ousted and yen will take its place. 
Only the Central Government can save the situation an 
immediate steps should be taken to place the finances of Map. 
churia on a sound basis. If this is not done the Japanese wi) 
probably succeed in forcing a financial adviser upon the Mar. 
churian government and will undertake the work of reorganiz. 
tion themselves. | 
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MEDICINE AS PRACTISED BY THE CHINESE 


[By Wittram W. Cappury, M.D., Puysician to tHE CANTON CyrisTIAN COLLEGE] 


Since the opening of the Canton Hospital in 1838, the 
advance of Western medicine in China has been gradual but 
continuous. Of recent years the medical profession of the 
United States has shown considerable interest in the hospitals and 
medical schools established by missionaries, and this interest has 
been greatly intensified by the recent announcements of the China 
Medical Board of the Rockefeller Foundation that it is their 
intention to assist and carry on the institutions already established 
at Peking and Shanghai. It is the purpose of the Board to make 
the schools equal to or even better than any now existing in the 
United States. 


In view of this greater interest of the medical profession of 
our country, there 1s doubtless more or less speculation as to what 
is the status of Chinese medicine as it has existed and still exists 
among the people of this vast Empire. ‘The notes here 
submitted are partly the result of personal observation in the city 
of Canton, and partly of conversations with a Chinese doctor of 
the old style. I have also referred largely to the articles noted 
below under references. 


_Medicine in China may be considered under two divisions— 
the purely superstitious, which depends on charms and magic and 
is largely fostered by the ‘Taoist priests, and the art of 
medicine as practised by the Chinese doctor. These two phases 
of treatment of the sick are closely interwoven with one another 
so that it 1s sometimes impossible to draw the line between them. 

Let us first consider the superstitious practices and beliefs. 
In the city of Canton may be found temples dedicated to the 
‘¢ - ) ae os oS 3 | wae 
Spirit of Medicine,’’ or healing. The ignorant people, especially 
women, believe that the deity presiding in these temples can 
restore health upon the payment of small sums of money to the 
priest and the performance of certain rites. 
Chinese medicine like philosophy rests on a dualistic basis. 
At the bottom of all the laws of the universe are two principles, 
the “yang’’ and the “yin.’’ They are generally represented by a 
circle divided into two parts, each of which is a comma shaped 
object resembling a serpent. One is white and the other black, 
or one is green and the other red. The circle represents the 
great absolute and the two divisions within it—the “yang’’ and the 
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yin. Again the “yang’’ or male element or force is represented 
by straight lines, and the “yin’’ or female element by broken’ 
lines. Thus the pantagram was devised by a_ Chines 
Emperor about the year 2900 B. C. This is made up of| 
combinations of straight and broken lines surrounding the cirde 
aud its two divisions, making a perfect emblem of the balancing 
of the forces of the universe. Over many a doorway in China 
this sign is displayed to warn off evil spirits. The principle of) 
duality typified by the “yang’’and “yin” is more comprehensive thar 
“male” and “female.’? They stand for positive and negative, th 
sun and the moon, light and dark, acid and base, heaven ang 
earth, and they correspond to Ohrmuzd and Ahriman of tie 
Zoroastrians, Osiris and Isis of the Egyptians, the even and the 
odd of Pythagoras. 
The universe with its dual forces is a Macrocosm. Mans 
the Microcosm. ‘Thus we read that as heaven has its orders of | 
stars, and earth its currents of water, so man has his pulse. As 
earth has its water courses, called lakes, springs, etc., so man ha 
his courses in the pulse—the three “yang” and the three “yin.” | 


The priests explain these forces of the universe by 
personifications in the form of evil spirits or devils, and the | 
people are kept in constant fear of these demons of the air which 
they believe are constantly bent on bringing disease or deaths | 
Hence the many superstitious practices resorted to for deceivilg 
or warding off the evil spirits. The priests recite incantations, | 
paper money is burned, and the pantagram is hung over tht 
doorway. The demons are especially fond of marring beautifu | 
children, hence the parents invent disgusting names for thei 
offspring in the hope of misleading these tormentors. Boys are | 
especially liable to injury at the devils’ hands. Hence a gues 
never inquires into the sex of a new-born child, and a boy is offen 
dressed as a girl and called by a female name. 

The Chinese physician is quite a different individual from 
the Taoist priest, although magic and astrology are inextricabl} 
bound in with his theories of the human organism. 

The first authority on medicine in China was the Empeto! 
Chen Long, who lived about 2737 B. C., and madea classification | 
of some hundred medicinal plants. A later emperor wrote "P 
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pedical science SO far as it had progressed in 2637 B.C. In the 
viet 2808 there was some progress in anatomy, but for the last 
pethousand years at least, there has been practicaily no advance. 
rhe profound respect for the dead has interfered with dissecting 
and the performing of autopsies. Again there iS nO cooperation 
eiyeen doctors and no medical organization. The so-called 
Bierial Academy of Medicine at Peking has no jurisdiction 
ver physicians in other parts of the country. It is composed 
laf the physicians to the Fimperor. - hey give instruction to the 
ounget members in the medical classics. Generally speaking 
ihe practice of medicine is unlicensed. Most doctors receive 
eit library from a father or relative who also imparts the secret 
S emedies on Which his reputation was established. During his 
apprenticeship the young doctor diligently studies the classical 
Woks and practices palpation of the pulse. The dcctor is called 
ion only for more Serious maladies. For the simpler complaints 
home remedies and the formulas of old women are used. In 
‘yimes of war the Chinese soldiers attend to their own wounds. 
‘Advertisement 1s quite ethical and the office of a doctor may be 
‘recognized by the tablets displayed about the entrance, on which 
he skill of the physician is testified to in high-sounding phrases. 
These testiinonials are usually signed and presented to the doctor 
‘by grateful patients. The name of the doctor is of great 
B importance, thus one hears of Dr. “Root-of-Strength,’’ Dr. 
“phbarb’ and Dr. Salts of Hartshorne. ”’ 

As one would suspect from the absence of dissection and the 
‘experimental methods, the Chinese conception of physiology and 
aatomy is fancifu) to the extreme. The body is said to be 
Biivided into three parts: (1) the upper or head: (2) the 
middle or chest; and (3) the lower part or abdomen, and lower 
Fextremities. Life depends on the equilibrium of the “yang”’ and 
ihe “yin” It 1s but one manifestation of the universal life. 
the body is microcosm, the universe is macrocosm. The“yang’’ 
isthe warm principle, actively flowing. ‘The “yin’’ is the moist 
principle, passively flowing. As the whole order of the universe 
results from the perfect equilibrium of these two forces, so the 
health of man depends upon their equilibrium in the body. If 
the “yang’’ or active principle predominates there is excitation; 
ifthe “yin'’ or passive principle predominates, there is depression 
ofthe organism. The action of these two forces manifests itself 
through eleven organs: the heart, liver, lungs, spleen, left 
kidney, large and small intestines, stomach, gall-bladder, utinary 
adder, and right kidney. ‘The lungs are divided into four large 
andtwo small lobes. The larynx passes directly into the heart, 
which is the organ of thought, together with the spleen. The 
everhas seven distinct divisions. The gall-bladder is the seat of 
courage. There are said to be three hundred and sixty-five bones 

pin the body. 

Functionally the viscera are divided into two groups known 
as the six viscera in which the “yang’’ resides, and the five 
viscera in which the “yin’’ resides. The first group is composed 
ot the gall-bladder, stomach, small intestine, large intestine, 
bladder, and left kidney, with its three heat centers, the three 
ombar sympathetic ganglia. The five viscera are the heart, liver, 
ngs, spleen, and right kidney. ‘he diaphragm is placed 
 Leneath the heart and lungs, and covers over the intestines, spine, 
and stomach. It is an impervious membrane and covers over the 
‘oul gases, not allowing them to rise into the heart and lungs. 
‘the stomach, spleen and small intestines are the digestive organs. 
‘ity prepare the blood which is received by the heart and set in 
notion by the lungs. The liver and gall bladder filter out the 
‘anous humours. The lungs expel the foul gases. The kidneys 
‘ter the blood. ‘The “‘yang,’’ which is of subtle nature, has a 
‘“onslant tendency to rise. The “yin,” which occupies the brain 
and vertebral column as well as the five viscera, tends to descend. 

_ Each of the organs has a canal whereby it communicates 
with other organs. Thus the liver, kidney, and spleen are 
ae with heart by special vessels and the vas deferens arises 
re the kidney. Some of these communicating channels end in 
- hands and some in the feet. One of the vessels in the little 
ret 8 used to determine the nature of infantile diseases. Six 
ot these vessels carry the “yang” and six carry the “yin.” 
, ‘¢ two forces are disseminated through the whole organism 
ona of the gases and the blood. The former act upon the 

‘as the wind upon the sea. The interaction of these two as 
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they circulate in the vessels produces the pulse. ~The blood 
makes a complete circulation of the body about fifty times in 
twenty-four hours. In these fifty revolutio: s. the blood. passes 
twenty-five times through the male channels or those of the 
active principle and twenty-five times through the female 
channels or those of the negative principle. ‘The blood is said to 
return to its starting place once in every half hour, instead of 
once in twenty-five seconds, according to modern physiologists, 
having traversed a course of some fifty-four meters. | 

Fach organ is related to an element: fire rules the heart, 
metal the lungs, etc. There is likewise a close relationship to the 
planets, to season, color, and taste. This inter-relationship is well 
illustrated by the following table :— 


ORGAN PLANET ExteMENT Cotor ‘TASTE 
Stomach . Saturn. [Earth Yellow Sweet — 
Liver Jupiter © Wood Green Sour 
Heari Mars Fire Red Bitter 
Lungs Venus Meta! White Sharp 
Kidney Mercury Water Black Salt 


Auscultation and percussion are wholly unknown as diagnos- 
tic aids to the Chinese physician. Entire reliance is placed on 
palpation of the pulse and the general facies of the patient in 
making the diagnosis. The taking of the pulse is almost like a 
solemn rite. 

The pulse may be palpated at eleven different points, as 
follows :—Radial, cubital, temporal, posterior auricular, pedal, 
posterior tibial, external plantar, precordial, and in three p'aces 
over the aorta. .~Usually, however, the physician 1s satisfied with 
the palpation of the pulse of the right and left wrist. With the 
right hand he feels the left pulse and with the left hand the right 
pulse. He applies three fingers,—the ring, middle, and index 
finger over the pulse and the thumb underneath the wrist. Then 
he palpates the pulse with each finger successively. Under the 
ring finger the puise of the right hand reveals the condition of 
the lung, middle of chest, and large intestines, while in the left 
hand the ring finger determines the state of the heart and the 
small intestines. The pulse under the middle finger corresponds 
on the rght to the condition of the stomach and spleen, on the 
left to the state of the liver and the gall-bladder. The index- 
finger placed over the pulse of the right radial shows. the 
condition of the bladder and the lower portion of the body, over 
the left radial it reveals the state of the kidneys and ureters. 
For each of these six pulses the physician must practise weak, 
moderate, and strong pressure, to determine whether the pulse 
be superficial, moderate, or deep. This must be done during nine 
complete inspirations. If the pulse be rapid the “yang’’ 
principle is predominant, if slow, the “yin’’ is predominant. 
There are twenty-four main varieties of pulse. The Chinese 
physician must be trained to palpate the pulse so skilfully that by 
this single means the nature of diseases may be determined. Ten 
or more minutes must be spent in the palpation of the pulses. 
Sometimes a Chinese physician wil! consider other factors. 
For example, it is said that by examination of the tongue 
thirty-six symptoms may be diagnosed according as the tongue is 
white, yellow, blue, red, or black,* and depending on the extent 
of the coat-ng. From the general appearance of the face and nose 
the state of the lungs may be discovered. Examination of the 
eyes, orbits, and eyebrows shows the condition of the liver. The 
cheeks and tongue vary with the state of the heart, the end of 
the nose with the stomach. The ears suggest the conditions of the 
kidneys ; the mouth and lips the state of the spleen and stomach. 
The color and figure of the patient also count in a diagnosis. 

Diseases are spoken of as internal and external. External 
cases are those apparent on the surface, such as all skin 
affectations, tumors growing on the surface and of late all 
surgery has been classified as the practice of external diseases. 
Internal diseases include all fevers and diseases of the heart, 
lungs, and abdominal organs. More specifically diseases are 
classified under nine heads as follows: (1) Affections-of the 
great blood-vessels, including smallpox; (2) diseases of the lesser 


*These are also the colors of the Chinese flag, which however is a 
more modern invention than this medical lore. 
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blood-vessels ; (3) fevers; (4) female complaints; (5) cutaneous 
diseases; (6) conditions requiring acupuncture; (7) diseases of 
the throat, mouth, and teeth; (8) disease of the bones; -(9) 
affections of the eye. 

Diseases are said to be produced by internal and external 
agents. Among the external diseases are (1) wind, which causes 


headache or apoplexy, dizziness, chapping of face, diseases of the 


eye, ear, nose, tongue, teeth, etc.: (2) Cold may cause cough, 
cholera, heart pains, rheumatism, and abdominal pains; (3) leat 
causes chills and diarrhea; from dampness comes constipation, 
distention of abdomen, watery diarrhea, gonorrhea, nausea, pain 
in kidneys, Jaundice, anasarca, pain in small intestines, and pain 
in the feet: (5) from dryness come thirst and constipation; (6) 
Fire causes pain in the sides, diabetes, etc. The diseases of 
internal origin are classified as disorders of the gases, blood, 
sputum, and depressed spirits. 


The treatment of disease by the Chinese doctor consists 
chiefly in the administration of drugs. Surgery has been an 
Recently two charitable institutions have been 
established in Canton for the treatment of the sick according to 
native methods of practice. At one of these so-called hospitals I 
was informed that bullets were removed by placing a kind of 
The ingredients of the plaster 
have a remarkable magnetic power over the imbedded bullet and 


unknown art. 


plaster at the wound of entrance. 


gradually draw it out through the same opening by which it 
entered. My informant had never seen this line of treatment 
actually carried out, however. 


Perhaps in no line does the native practitioner show his 
No attempt 
A special clay is placed in a 
The heads of several chickens are cut off, while 
incantations are repeated and the blood is allowed to flow on the 


ignorance more than in the treatment of fractures. 
is made to reduce the parts. 
wooden bowl. 


clay in the bowl. Blood and clay are now mixed together and 
applied to the fractured extremity. | 
on thin strips of bamboo. When the last turn of the bandage is 
being wound on, the blood of another chicken is poured on. 

Coming now to the real field of the Chinese doctor we find that 
the number and variety of remedies recommended in the Chinese 
Materia Medica can only be compared to our own National 
Pharmacopeia. The great Materia Medica compiled in the 16th 
century is composed of 52 books and contains 1892 remedies. 
Kipling’s verse applies to the Chinese as to the British people for 
whom he wrote it :— 


“Alexanders and Marigold, 
Eyebright, Orris, and Elecampane, 
Basil, Rocket, Valerian, Rue, 
(Almost singing themselves they run) 
Vervain, Dittany, Call-me-to-you, 
Cowslip, Melilot, Rose of the Sun, 
Anything green that grew out of the mould, 
Was an excellent herb to our fathers of old.’’ 
The drugs and other medicaments are weighed out according 
to a decimal system as follows :— 


1 tael or leung equals 40.00 gm. 
i tsin ‘3 4.00 gm, 
I fan 4s -{ gm. 
1 les 5 04 gm. 
1 ho - .004 gm. 


Often a prescription is given because of the resemblance of 
the drug to the organ affected. ‘Thus for renal diseases, haricot 
or kidney beans are given. Minerals are administered as salts. 
Plants are used in the form of roots, steam, leaves, flowers. and 
dried fruits. The bones of a tiger are frequently ground up and 
given to a debilitated person. The grasshopper is dried and used 
as medicine and the shells of the cicada are collected from the 
bark of trees and mixed with other ingredients. Tinctures and 
extracts are prepared from rice wine. Pills are often made with 
a thick shell of paraffine which is broken off and the contents 
chewed up. Various forms of plasters and blisters may be 
applied to the skin. The actual cautery is often used as a 
revulsive. 


Among the pills the best are the “Wai-Shang-Yen,” or life 
preserving pills, costing about a dollar apiece. They are composed 
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of Manchurian ginseng, deer’s horns, and other drugs. 
other common remedies may be named dried, Powdered 
snake skins, the bile of the ox and dog for jaundice, dr 
shrimps, etc. Quicksilver is often poured into gun-shot wou : 
in order to dissolve the bullet. In some drug shops two mel 
are hung at the entrance; on one are written the names of cert 
diseases, on the other some other class of diseases. The patient 
explains in which class his disease belongs and is promptly ial 
the appropriate remedy. Among the mosi used drugs are His. 
that are found in the western pharmacopias, Viz., ginseng 
rhubarb, sulphur, pomegranate root, aconite, opium, arsenic, an 
mercury. 


A MOtp : 
rattle. 


Diseases of the liver and eyes, which are 
organs, are cured by giving pork’s liver. In IK wahgtung! 
Province human blood is considered an excellent remedy and x 
executions people may be seen collecting the blood in litt}. vids 
It is then cooked and eaten. A genuine prescription written jy 
a physician to be used as a laxative was composed of Rumer 
hydrolepathium, Quercus glauca, Sodium sulphate, and Magnolia 
hypoleuca. The parts from these plants are boiled with the 
sodium sulphate and the “‘tea’’ is drunk by the patient. 

A remedy which I have not infrequently seen applied to ; 
patient 7 extremis is as follows:—A rooster is killed and th 
body is cut in half, longitudinally, and the bleeding haif js 
quickly applied to the skin of the patient’s abdomen. If theres 
any possibility of cure this is supposed to be infallible. 

The use of the acupuncture needle seems to be selon 
resorted to in the neighborhood of Canton ‘The theory on whic 
it is based is that if one punctures the blood-vessels connecting 
different organs the disease will be aborted. Three hundred an 
eighty-eight points suitable for acupuncture are described, 
There is a manikin at Peking pierced with holes at all the Points 
suitable for acupuncture. Paper is pasted over it and students 
learn to find the proper holes through the paper. The needle: 
vary from 173 to 28 cm. in length and are made of gold, silver, or 
steel. During the operation the patient coughs and the erra 
humours are directed back into their normal courses. 

Such in brief is medicine as it is practised by the Chines 
doctor of to-day. One is reminded of the old humoural theory of 
Europe in the Middle Ages. But modern education in Chins 
has brought a new light to the people and in all the large cities 
and many of the small ones, Western medicine is slowly but surely 
winning its way. 


sympathetic 





JAPANESE SPINNING MILLS TO UNITE 


The combination of cotton spinning companies which 15 
urged by Japanese spinners as the best way to make their pos-! 
{ion in the East secure from all cutside menaces, has begun tobe 
realized. The amalgamation of the Settsu Cotton Spinning) 
Company and the Amagasaki Cotton Spinning Company we 
officially sanctioned on June 25. Both companies soon will hold 
extraordinary meetings of shareholders in the Osaka Chambe'! 
of Commerce to ask their shareholders to consent to tit 
combine. 

At first both companies were to be dissolved and fused into; 
a new company, but that plan was given up at once. The plan: 
now is that the amalgamation will be completed by the early pat! 
of June next year, and the new company will be cailed the Set 
Cotton Spinning and Weaving Company. As_ preliminay 
measures both companies will call up the payment of new shart: 
by the first week of December and increase the capital of both 
March 1. When the companies’ financial adjustment 1s complet 
ed, the formal steps for the amalgamation will be carried ou. 
The new company will be the second largest of all the cotto 
mills in Japan, even larger than the Kanegafuchi Cotton Spinnitt, 
Company, which has been considered the king of the cotton mills 
in the East. 
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THE OUTSTANDING NEED IN CHINA 





In concluding a forceful article lauding the recent revolution 
in Russia and imploring Russians not to turn back the hands of 
the clock by attempting to restore the Romanoffs, Mr. George 
Bernard Shaw, the well-known British writer, embodies in his 
hnal sentence the following pregnant proposition for the con- 
sideration of the Russians: | 
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| : Geo. Bronson Rea. 
Publisher a a For the moment the questions that unite must stand before 
Editor: W. H. Donaid. those which divide ; and men must sacrifice their party cries as 


they sacrifice their lives and goods for the common welfare of 
their country. 

Were this sentence designed to fit the situation and the 
needs of the time in China it could not have been better moulded, 
nor is amplification or modification in any way necessary. It 
stands as it 1s as the most important and far-reaching advice 
that the various political leaders in China to-day could follow. 
It formulates a policy worthy of immediate adoption and 
intense application. The two interfluent ideas which the 
sentence embraces call in themselves—stand they alone or 
together—to the best that is in those who do wield influence in 
China or who Strive to. 

China is on the rocks because the questions which unite do 
not stand before those which divide, and because party shib- 
boleths have supplanted in men’s minds thoughts of what is 
best for the welfare of the country. No official or politician 
will admit that this is so.. All will exhaust themselves in 
arguing that patriotism of the highest effulgence is the guiding 
star by which their courses are steered, and many of them 
believe what they say. But calm and dispassionate analysis of 
the developments to-date must convince even the most sceptical 
that both ancient and modern have either over-run themselves 
or have blindiy fallen into error as to what patriotism is, how 
it should be defined, or what it demands. 

SOLE ADVERTISING AGENTS The caustic critics in China believe themselves convinced 
WALTER JUDD, LTD. | that patriotism in the mind of the Chinese is synonymous with 

97 Gresham Street, Bank, London, E.C. ‘rice,’’ and that “chih-fanism’’ (or the doctrine of the pre- 
servation of the filled rice bowl) is the be all and end all of 
everyone who seeks office, place, or power. That of course is a 
sweeping libel. Yet the country seems to be over-run with 
political parties, and all ostentatiously want office. New parties 
spring up overnight like mushrooms, and fortunately many of 
them shrivel up as quickly. There are several, however, which 
continue to flourish, and particularly sharp cleavage exists 
between at Jeast three: the Peiyang, or Military Party; the 
Kuomingtang, or People’s Party, and the Chinputang, or 
Progressive (a misnomer, withal) Party. And sharper still-is 
the line drawn between Young China—composed chiefly of 
members of the Kuomingtang and partly the Chinputang—and 
the Military, Or ultra-conservative Party or Old Brigade. It is 
between these two groups in reality that the most violent 
dissension obtains—Young China impulsively striving for rapid 
adoption of Western methods; Old China desperately clinging 
to the skirts of the past and doing its utmost to curtail the 
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Manchu regime. These facts have to be remembered. It 1s 
true, however, that the political and military leaders might yet 
do more than is being done to curtail the almost untrammelled 
activities for harm that are ascribed to “patriotism ’’ or 
“party.” 

The Chinese have to learn that true patriotism is of no 
party, and that “ he serves his party best who serves his country 
best.”” It would seem that most Parliamentarians have swallow- 
ed holus bolus the dictum of Disraeli that without parties 
Parliamentary government is impossible, but unhappily they 
have failed to learn just what the limitations of party activity 
should be. If it is true that party divisions, whether on the 
whole operating for good or evil, are things inseparable from 
free Government, as Edmund Burke has it, then let us advocate 
the total abolition of all present parties in China, the assembling 
of the best, the most enlightened and the furthest sighted men ot 
both the Young China and Old China parties, and the constitution 
of-a new party with aims of a national character only. 

Perhaps no country in the world offers such splendid 
opportunities for the employment of statecraft as China, but the 
experience of the past few years teaches plainly that while the 
Young and the Old are prevented from uniting forces because 
of suspicion, prejudice, wrong-thinking and intolerance there can 
be no real and forceful progress. There are moderate and 
masterful men in both parties, however,and the earliest opportunity 
should be taken by all such to sink what hitherto have been 
believed by them to be party “ principles,’’ but which in reality 
are but shallow party prejudices, and form a strong combination 
with the hrm aim of advancing the interests of the nation and 
working for the commonweal. China cannot afford to indulge in 
the delectable luxury of revolutionary bloodshed every time a 
Cabinet is changed, and unless the potential leaders in political 
and military circles realise this they will awaken one fine morning, 
like Othello, to find that their occupation has gone, and has been 
usurped in the interests of the people by some foreign nation. 


If the Chinese will not put their house in order of their own 
volition, it will be set straight for them, and the only possibility, 
it seems to us, of their being able successfully to tackle the job 
for themselves is by organizing their resources in brain power. 
It is a Simple problem, for we know whereof we speak 

If the moderate among the foreign-educated men and the 
moderate among the untravelled and un-degreed, but experienc- 
ed-in-Chinese-atfairs men will but determine to adjust their 
shallow differences, “sacrifice their party cries,’’ and decide that 
“questions that unite must stand before those which d.vide ”’ the 
outcome will be a strong, forceful, and progressive party which 
will remove all causes for revolution and will place at the disposal 
of the country the harmonized brain-power of her best men. This 
is the only method which will destroy the impossible conditions 
which now exist and which do nothing but cause acute differences, 
form a continual incentive to revolution, and constitute a standing 
invitation for foreign interference in the administration of the 
affairs of the country. 





POLITICS THREATEN CHINA’S 
POSTAL SERVICE 





It has often been noted that China has a penchant for 
making lavish presents to the people and nations who annoy 
her the most and make most difficult her task of keeping intact 
her loosely connected territ: ries and the business of maintaining 
national independence. Among most peoples who have believed 
in dealing with their associates by direct and effective methods 
it has been the custom to hand gifts to one’s friends and ground 
glass to one Senemies. But China has ever shown an exaspera- 
ting tendency to reverse this rule. Bandits, rebels and cut 
throats who are sufficiently strenuous to attract the official eye 
secure decorations, titles, and offices. Patriots and public 
benefactors have Confucius quoted in their honour after they 
have been safely buried. The nations which have relieved 
famines in China, devoted millions to educational and medical 
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work in the country, who have stood between China and her 
aggressors in seasons of great national trial and from whig 
China has good reason to expect disinterested help in the futirel 
development of the country, find when their nationals Want t; 
do a little honest business in China that all business sites pay, 
been carefully reserved for the energetic folk who have learnes 
to take what they want first and discuss terms later. The py 
that the Chinese play in this strange allotment of fayours Was 
discussed in the May issue of the FAR EASTERN Revinw unie 
the heading “The Plague of Secret Treaties.’’ ‘The thing 
recent illustration apropos of this tendency has been the Minie} 
try of Communication’s adjustment of affairs in the Chine 
Postal service. 1 

The notorious Hsu Shih-ying, ex-Minister of Communin§ 
tions, whose brief career was the occasion of much scan! 
pledged himself upon taking office to rid the Chinese Posts 
the foreigners who had made the service a success, had contrive 
to get the Chinese service the partial recognition of the Posy 
Union, and who were using their influence to have the foreigy 
post offices in the Treaty Ports and in Peking removed. Thi 
last step was essential to the prestige of the Chinese Posts ang 
would have been of great value in obtaining China’s unanalife; 
entry into the Union. In keeping with his announced polic;. 
Hsu Shih-ying opened his campaign for the elimination of they: 
foreign employees last December and carried on a more or Je« 
offensive correspondence with the Postmaster General, stipyly. 
ing as his first measure that under no circumstances was th: 
number of foreigners to exceed 130 and that anv vacancies j; 
the present foreign staff were to be filled by qualified Chinese 
The official language of the service was moreover restricted ti§ 
Chinese, as an additional embarrassment for the employees who 
have to communicate with headquarters, where some 8. 
documents from these men are handled daily. All of thes! 
measures were vigorously supported by the local  Japanes 
press and are believed to have received hearty Japanese support, | 
It was China for the Chinese, they said, and testified to th 
great patriotism of the Minister and his subordinates. The 
acting Postmaster General, M. Picard-Destelan, combated thes 
measures as well as he could but the Chinese concessions were. 
trifling. 

Now in striking contrast to the Chinese attitude toward 
the foreign administration of the posts, in which the Japanes: 
are represented by two employees only, there comes a handsome. 
concession to the Japanese in Shantung in the form of offic, 
permnission to open post offices of the Japanese Imperial 
Government on Chinese territory at various points along the 
Kiaochow-Tsinanfu railway. The concession is embodied in 
the following agreement dated March 6th, 1917. 


l. Japan allows China to continue to open one Post Office and one) 
Telegraph Office at Tsingtan. 


2. China allows Japan to continue to open one Post Office within ead: 
of the railway station zones at Tsinan and Weihsien along the Kiao-ts 
Railway. | 

3. China undertakes to extend the telegraph lines of the Chines: 
Telegraph offices at the undermentioned places. In order to connect wit 
the telegraph line of the Kiao-tsi Railway, the connection of the telegrap! 
lines should first take place at the Kiao-tsi Railway Station at Tsinan:— 

Commercial Settlement of Tsinan. 

Weihsien Tsingchow 


Chengyang Tsingtau 


Chowtsun Poshan 


Kiaochow 


ee eee Ee Sy 


4. The Sino-Japanese postal and telegraphic operations at the Leased 
Territory of Kiaochow Bay and along the Kiao-tsi Railway shall be cot | 
ducted temporarily according to the procedure formerly existing between 
China on one part and the German Government and the Railway Compan} 
on the other, as well as the former practice of the Chinese Telegraph Office 
at Tsingtau. 

However, as regards cable lines between Shanghai and Tsingtaw, a 
between Tsingtau and Chefoo, they should be dealt with according to the 
new Sino-Japanese treaty concerning Shantung. To the said cable lines, 
the provisions of this Article will, therefore, temporarily not be applied. 


july, 1927 
mm witness of the above Articles, which shall be subject to the ratifica- 
ion of the respective Governments, the undersigned hereby affix their seals 
and signatures hereto. : 
5 none at Peking on this 26th day, 3rd month of the 6th year C.H.M.K. 
(Signed) Chuan Ijang, 
Councillor of the Ministry of Communications. 
(Signed) Katsuji Debuchi, 
lirst Class Secretary to the Japanese Legation, 


just when the British Government is most seriously con- 


| sdering the abolition of its postal system between Tientsin and 
he Ports and is using its influence to persuade other powers to 
do the same, In recognition of the excellent service which has 
ipen built up for the Chinese by the foreign administration 
| ghich began with Sir Robert Hart, the Chinese concede, with- 
ont any guid pro quo, to the Japanese Government, which singly 
and alone opposed China’s entry into the Postal Union, the 
 right-to ,establish offices on Chinese territory, thereby freely 
atandoning of their own accord the prestige which the British 
' were working to give them. 
| ton of this generosity the Japanese are now giving precedence 


By way of proving their apprecia- 


on the Kiaochow-Tsinan railway to Japanese mails over Chinese. 


| And yet hundreds of Occidentals have devoted their lives and 
| their best energies to the development of an efficient service for 
- these people. 


Apart from the expediency of Hsu Shih-ying’s campaign 
to remove the foreign employees, which will be discussed later, 


itis very doubtful indeed whether the Chinese have any right 
tinterfere in the Postal administration and whether they had 
| the right in 1911 to separate it from the Customs Service and 
| put it under a Chinese Director. 
1896 and 1898 are secured chiefly by the revenue of the 


The Anglo-German loans of 


Customs and it was clearly stipulated in the loan agreements 
that no change was to be made by the Chinese in the Customs 


| administration, which was then under a British Inspector 
_ General, who had absolute control over the personnel of his 
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staff, and was responsible to the Ministry directly. The Posts 
grew up under Sir Robert Hart as a subordinate branch of the 
Lustoms and were under French management—a state of things 
which was made permanent by a Sino-French agreement in 
1898. According to the clearest interpretation of the Anglo- 
German-Chinese agreement the Chinese had no right to separate 
the Posts from the Customs, the former being an integral factor 
in the latter and therefore covered by the loan stipulations. 


. The change was made however in May, 1911, when M. 
Piry, the Postal Secretary, was made Postmaster General under 
the Direction of a Chinese Director General. In negotiating 
the separation of the two services, Inspector General Aglen of 
the Customs submitted five rules to the Chinese which guaranteed 
to the employees of the Posts the same system of promotions, 
salaries, retiring allowances, and such general independence of 
Chinese interference as the employees of the Customs enjoyed. 
These were promptly altered by the Chinese however. The 
reign Postmaster General was made distinctly subordinate to 
the Director General, the right of appointment and dismissal 
Was restricted, and the right of direct communication with the 
Ministry was denied. Postmaster General Piry decided to ignore 
these changes, but became so involved in the dispute about his 
Wn Temuneration, which he eventually had fixed at Tls. 1,500 
tor life, that the other questions were submerged and he found 
iimself further restricted by an arrangement whereby cheques 
and correspondence had to have the dual approval of himself 
and the Director General. Under this arrangement working 
conditions became so impossible that Dr. Alfred Sze, then 
Minister of Communications, finally asked for M. Piry’s defini- 
on of duties and rights, and the Postmaster General claimed 
nost of the privileges which he should have safeguarded when 
inspector General Aglen’s five rules were altered. Upon this 
basis the postal service was thereafter managed with fewer 
disputes until the advent of Hsu Shih-ying. The nature of his 
‘interference has already been outlined. M. Picard-Destelan 
Claimed the privileges which M. Piry, who returned to France 
in May, 1915, had enjoyed, but was denied them. There was 
uch discussion of the status of the foreigners who had gone to 
te front and whose places were being reserved for them and 
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of the Postmaster General’s right to fill their places by appoint- 
ment of new foreign employees in their absence. The Post- 
master General gained little ground in the argument and. as 
matters stand the places of the dead are to be taken by Chinese 
the places of the absent are to be filled temporarily by Chinese, 
foreign employees dismissed or retired are to be replaced by 
Chinese, and the total number of foreigners in the service may 
not exceed 130. 


When a Postal Savings Bank system was suggested at a con- 
ference in December it was decided, under Hsu Shih-ying’s 
orders, that the Bank should be established and should be 
guaranteed by the surplus earnings of the postal system, but 
that the funds should come directly under the control of the 
Ministry of Communications and should not be controlled by 
the foreign staff of the service. This significant scheme for 
getting the savings of the people into the hands of a notoriously 
unscrupulous group of officials without being checked by the 
foreign service, might be almost amusing if it were not an omen 
of the games that will be played when men of Hsu’s type have 
succeeded in getting rid of the embarrassing foreigner entirely 


‘and have the post offices of China under their own unhampered 


management. | : 

The Chinese themselves do not hesitate to recognize that 
wherever the foreigners take over control of their public institn- 
tions efficiency and revenues increase. The Posts, Customs. 
and the Salt Gabelle are conspicuous examples. It is therefore 
no slander upon a people who recognize their own foibles to 
prophesy with assurance that whenever the foreign employees 
leave the Postal Service, that service will enter upon-a decline, 
and that while the lean Chinese clerks of the Posts will wax fat 
and prosperous the public will suffer and revenues will fade 
away. It has been tried in the past. There are in the writer’s 
mind two conspicuous instances of Chinese control of provincial 
systems. In the one case the posts were used indiscriminately 
for smuggling and for private trafic of merchandise, and in the 
other the bandits made so free with the public’s correspondence 
and the provincial officials took so little interest in the matter 
that the Chinese in charge appealed to headquarters practically 
to have a foreigner stationed in his place, so that the official 
could be stirred to action. The Chinese people are accustomed 
to the little weaknesses of their rulers and might be neither 
mtch annoyed nor greatly distressed if the whole postal system 
were allowed to run itself into the ground. But the direct 
result of such a deterioration would be the establishment of an 
extensive system of foreign officials in China and with this loss 
of prestige and the advertising which it would give the Chinese 
management of the Posts abroad, this nation’s place in the 
Postal Union would certainly be lost. An official of the Hsu 
Shih-ying type is naturally little concerned with the future. 
Exploitation and not administration is the aim of a man who 
banks up scandals about him as rapidly as the last Minister of 
Communications did, but it should concern the better element 
in Chinese officialdom—the men who are earnestly working to 
bring China to a realization of the part she must play to earn 
permanent independence among the nations. . 

The Japanese part in encouraging the dismissal of foreigners, 
in making their work difficult by applauding the Chinese when 
the language restriction is° enforced, and in establishing 
wherever possible their own systems while flattering the 
Chinese upon their native capabilities, is characteristic but in 
no sense admirable.- This is a- sample of the ‘* peaceful 
exploitation ’’ which was outlined for Judge Gary’s benefit last 
winter when he was encouraged to advocate American-Japanese 
co-operation. The esoteric rule which governs this game is the 
removal of the Occidental from every. position of influence in 
China and the substitution of a Japanese so that the latter may 
use his acquired place as a field for Japanese political influence. 
The Japanese opposed China’s entry into the Postal Union in the 
first place, and would in no wise suffer if the Chinese Posts 
were excluded from the Union, for then there would be a 
Japanese Imperial Post Office wherever there is now a Chinese 
Republican post office, the Chinese Posts would just naturally 
become Japanese, and the mails of all the intrusive foreigners 
who have the temerity to live within the bounds of Japan’s 
special preserve would pass through Japanese hands and under 
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the eye of their scrupulous and industrious censors. The 
Chinese would have this same delightful experience and what 
the Japanese would not know about China and about foreign 
trade in China in a year would not be worth knowing. And 
while there may be a temptation to believe that a period has 
been put to Japanese activities by the retirement of Hsu Shih- 
ying, such may not be the case. The present acting Minister of 
Communications, Chuan Liang, is just as actively carrying on 
the campaign to circumvent the good work of the foreigner. 
There is every reason to fear that he will curtail the authority 
of the Postmaster General Mr. Destelan, by appointing a 
Chinese as Assistant Co-Director of Posts, the object being that 
nothing can be done without it first being referred to the Co- 
Director, then to the Director (Chinese) and then to the 
Minister of Communications, for final approval. The result is 
that the splendid work of this magnificent service (the develop- 
ment of which is described in a special article in this issue) is 
threatened, and unless it so happens that under a new adminis- 
tration there may be in office a Minister of Communications who 
will not be so devotedly pledged te his own interests and those 


of his Japanese friends, it will be allowed to degenerate into a. 


political grah-bag of fat jobs and lose its standing with the 
Postal Union. For the sake of China’s credit patriotic Chinese 
should leave no stone unturned in an effort to prevent the control 
of the service being taken from the expert and tried foreigners 
who have built up the great reputation which it enjoys. 

At present the foreign staff of the service numbers 123, and 
is a cosmopolitan organization in which fourteen nationalities 
are represented, so the question of their dismissal or retention 
is, in some degree, of interest to all the Legations in Peking. 


THE CHICAGO LOAN 


Negotiations for the twenty-five million dollar loan from 
the Chicago bankers to the Chinese Government are for the 
time being closed. ‘The bankers have announced that they do 
not quite like the present political conditions, that the season 
does not seem propitious, and have gone. The Chinese have 
announced that terms offered were harsh and that they did not 
see fit to take up the loan at this time. Both parties to the 
negotiations have announced, however, that the deal will 
probably be consummated some time in the future when the 
atmosphere is clearer. In the course of the fruitless discussions 
about rates of interest, Chinese securities, and similar matters, 
which have been going on since April, very little has been 
heard of the matter, but at the eleventh hour when both parties 
were ready to concede that no agreement could be reached at 
this time, the prospective loan was given a deal of advertising 
by the Tuchuns. 

It suddenly occurred to the rebellious Military Governors, 
who knew nothing very.definite of the loan, that the President 
and his supporters, not to mention Parliament, were very likely 
about to have American support in the form of good American 
gold, and that this money if secured would go to the support of 
counter rebellions in the South. Through General Chang 
Hsun, the © Mediator,’’ the following inquiry was therefore 
sent to Peking in which the President is warned and the bankers 
are given the hint that no loans negotiated at the time will be 
recognized as binding upon the nation. This is the text of the 
despatch : 

“To the President and the Prime Minister:—We hear that the 
Government has negotiated a loan with American bankers, using the 
tobacco and wine monopoly as security and that the Ministry of Finance 
has authorized the printing of bonds for the purpose. Telegrams from 
various provinces have been received making inquiries about the matter 
and declaring that such a loan, if concluded under the present circum- 
stances, could not be recognized by them, and that it might injure the 
general welfare of the country. Please telegraph if such a loan has been 
actually concluded. Chang Hsun.”’ 

As the Vice-President of the Chicago Continental and 
Commercial Bank, Mr. John J. Abbott, had already given up 
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the negotiations, the Cabinet replied to General Change Hein 
quite truthfully in the following telegram: ~~ lon 

‘To Tuchun Chang-Hsun :—Yonur telegram has been received. In the 
agreement for the borrowing from the Chicago Bank of 35,000,009 ie 
spring, there was a provision for the negotiation of a $25,000,000 logs 
later, The representative of the said bank came to China ip April to 
negotiate the loan, but nothing satisfactory could be arranged. The 
President and the former Prime Minister, General Tuan Chii-jui, were 
liowever, kept informed of the progress of negotiations and their CONSE 
was asked. This is an old thing. 
the banker were rather harsh, we have stopped 


In view of the fact that the terme af 
negotiations, \;, 
provisional agreement was made, and there ts misunderstanding in the 
report about the printing of bonds, The Cabinet.” | 

The fears of the Tuchuns were meanwhile noised abroaj 
the provincial administrations were all gossiping about the 
loan, and word of it of course reached America, whereupon Mr 
Lansing, Secretary of State, promptly issued a statemen 
denying categorically that the United States, or rather th 
American financiers, were giving any financial support to ay 
faction in China. | 

Without misappropriating the funds, had they bey 
advanced, the Chinese could not have used them for politica] o; 
military purposes, as the loan which was under discussion wx 
to haye been devoted to industrial development. It is believed 
that the first $5,000,000 gold, advanced last spring, was used 
largely for the redemption of the Bank of China’s depreciate 
paper, and the Chinese are said to have had in mind a scheme 
for building a series of iron works in various parts of the 
country with the first instalments of the twentv-five milliog 
At his departure Mr. Abbott pub. 
lished a statement in which he expressed his satisfaction with 
the security offered and with the chances for investment general}; 
in China and gave the public clearly to understand that he had 
by no means abandoned hope of investing liberally in Chin 
when political conditions were favourable. 


PASSING JUDGMENT ON CHINA 


A recent series of letters in the North China Daily News, 
which turned upon the merits and demerits of the Chinese, and 
which were drawn forth by an origina] assault upon the Chinese 
character signed with the nom de plume Senex, has made it more 
apparent than usual that no writer upon China or the Chinese 
can generalize without being disproved by a dozen critics, and 
has suggested that there is probably no single foreign resident 
in China who is in a position to pass judgment fairly upou 
China, the Chinese, the Chinese Government, or any phase 6! 
Chinese life. There is something in the atmosphere or in the 
lite which foreigners lead in China, among the people yet out o! 
intimate touch with them, which breeds prejudices, robs one of 
all perspective upon the Chinese, and supplants sound judgment 
with ill-founded surmises and hastily formed conclusions. [he 
optimists are as numerous, and often as unjust, as the pessimists, 
but prejudiced and unreasonable are nearly all who have bee 
long enough in the country to form an opinion worth hearing, 
The man who does not greatly admire or whole-hearted) 
condemn the Chinese is the exception. As a general rule, with 
many notable exceptions, the old resident who has lived in close 
and intimate touch with the Chinese, and who speaks the language, 
thinks as a Chinese and believes as the Chinese do that they art 
a great and wonderful people, with transcendent virtues and with 
many advantages over the Occidental in their philosophy of lite 
The newcomers, with still more exceptions, are inclined to be 
severely critical, impatient of a hundred native customs an 
traits, contemptuous in their comments upon those virtues which 
the Chinese lay claim to and suspicious of the sanity of anyone 
who defends them. 

Upon nothing does Western criticism fall so heavily ané 
apparently so justly as upon Chinese official life and the constat! 
political turmoil and chaos which enlivens official life in Peking 
and heartily discourages so many foreigners who are in intimate 
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ach with the Central Government. The man who wants to 
| (UN sch in his mind pect and liking for the Chinese people 
| aaplish in his mind a respec gi : people, 
| oe wants to be convinced that they are changing for the better, 
iow essing materially and spiritually, should go everywhere but 
ng frst. It is the grave of many kind and optimistic concep- 
se “tthe Chinese character, the most discouraging field for 
| . litical reformer in China. An American official, well known 
it the Chinese and to the American people, said recently that 
ers to the Chinese government should be chosen from 
site the ranks of the persistent optimists only, as the temper- 
‘mentally disconsolate are certain to be devoured by impatience, 
gloom, and rancour after a few months in Peking. | 
The foreigners opinion of the Chinese people, well outside 
| she sphere of politics and not at all interested in the events that 
em all important in Peking, 1s likely to be shaped largely by 
his own experiences and by his own temperament, and is almost 
certain to be charitable if not altogether favourable in time. To 
| have people shape calm unprejudiced opinions upon the political 
fe of the country, however, one must almost force upon them 
and continually and forcefully remind them that Rome was not 
B iyit ina day. The great fault of the ardent reformers who 
have been inflicting upon the unhappy people revolutions which 
brought few ameliorations, assemblies which achieved nothing 
-onstructive, laws which cannot and will not be enforced, and 
| wxations to cover the inevitable expense of innovations, is that 
they are not content with evolution. They want revolution. 
They expect and predict that each and every Chinese can be made 
to volte-face upon the ways and traditions of three thousand 
years, by modern legislation, and by the mandates of a Govern- 
nent with a thoroughly up-to-date name. By calling the new 
government, which has been making really heroic efforts to shape 
self since 1911, a Republic, they expect it to be a Republic and 
to behave like one. Full of impatience and ardour they will 
allow no time for growth, no chance for thought or for the 
education which should precede a judicious change. New ideas 
must be hammered over night into heads that are overcrowded 
with mediaeval standards, and a thorough appreciation of Oc- 
F cidental institutions must at once be lectured into the minds of the 
Chinese people, who have been carefully taught, for countless 
centuries, that public institutions were none of their concern 
mnless they had been appointed to look after them. Political 
| standards and political morals must be altered like clothes to 
meet the immediate fashion. The foreigner shares this attitude 
with the returned student unless he is very broad minded and 
very charitable. . He forgets that China was until a few years 
4g0 a mediaeval country and that she is trying to effect the 
changes in five or ten years—if her critics will allow her so much 
time—which many European nations have taken a thousand years 
to effect and which are not fully realized yet in any part of the 
| Occident. They forget that in erecting a new political structure 
China has to clear away the debris of thousands of years and that 
| inthe minds of a great majority there is not yet a conviction that 
| the old order was not best and safest after all. They forget the 
| time that Western nations have taken to evolve workable demo- 
 cralic governments from the wreckage and debris of feudalism, 
and that the popular Chinese knowledge of these century long 
| struggles is by no means sufficient for the Chinese people to 
profit by them. ‘They grant China no time to work out her 
problems as the West has done but insist that she must imitate 
the West's best product and mode! herself to the West’s mould 
ina day. If one studies the histories of various European 
nations in the latter quarter of the 18th century, he will be 
convinced that China’s political hubbub, Pekingese political 
‘orruption, provincial revolutions and bandit risings in the 
country, are mild and decorous farces compared with tie noise 
ind smoke that attended similar chaotic periods of change in 
France and England. ‘These epochs in our own history we 
Tard as periods of growth attended by their mevitable growing 
pains. In China the same inevitable symptoms are seized upon 
4s the signs of the eternal ineptitude of the race, as the certain 
forerunner of the extinction of China’s nationality, and the 
hopelessness of expecting anything good to come out of Peking 
‘8 preached broadcast. 
_ China is trying on foreign aitire because she is convinced 
that it is essential to her respectable entry into the family of 
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nations. Because the first suit does not fit, she rips it off and 
tries on another. Because this does not lie comfortably over her 
curves and angles she sheds this and tries still another. Because 
one gown does not fit it is no certain omen that a woman will 
never wear one that does. Because one Parliament, or two 
Parliaments, one President, or the first half dozen, are not 
satisfactory and give more discomfort than ease, there is no 
reason to believe in the light of the world’s history that China 
will never have a democratic government to suit her or officials 
to govern her properly. . 

Coming back to the question of criticism, it must be evident 
that what China needs now is not contemptuous and sweeping 
condemnation for the few failures of comparatively light conse- 
quence which she has had. Sympathetic and constructive 
criticism is needed. Impatience should have no place in the 
character of the man who comes to Peking to help shape a gov- 
ernment or a government department, and pessimism, as the 
American official already quoted has said, should be ruled out 
absolutely. The world at large has decided almost unanimously 
—especially the Allied worid—that democratic institutions are 
the only ones which insure peace and prosperity to a country and 
its neighbors. In the evolution of a government suitable to her 
needs this should forever be strongly impressed upon every 
Chinese whether in or out of official life, and if the Chinese. by 
their own efforts or with the help of their foreign advisers and 
critics, succeed in building up an effective democracy, it really 
does not matter much how many constitutions they. make and 
discard. It is only essential that the new spirit, blundering as it 
is, which has effected changes and reforms in the past few years 
as remarkable as any in history, should not be crushed by _im- 
patient foreign diplomacy nor by the persistent pessimism of 
foreign observers. 





DROUGHT AND POLITICS 


China has been threatened throughout the Spring with an 
exceptionally wide-spread drought which promised for a time 
to develop into as ghastly a famine as the northern provinces 
have experienced for some years. Famines in China never fail 
to have a direct bearing upon political issues, and with the 
affairs of the struggling Republic in more than usual turmoil 
there was good reason for a time to look forward to the summer 
and autumn with fear and trepidation. With the great masses 
of the Chinese people the merits of a political institution are 
measured by no other standard than the full and empty 
stomach. A good government sees that the people are fed; a 
bad administration so engineers matters that they starve. 
According to the ancient philosophers a ruler’s first duty was 
to nourish the people, and throughout the long centuries the 
people have come to hold the rulers responsible for the 
satisfaction of their appetites. In seasons of famine or distress 
the Chinese mind therefore turns lightly to rebellion, the 
hungry strong pillage the hungry weak, whole populations 
of dry regions gather up their scanty belongings and make © 
their painful way into districts where there is more to beg, 
buy, or steal, and settle like locusts upon the unhappy pro- 
vinces which thereafter have little reason to be thankful for 
having escaped the drought. 


This year there was practically no rain from Christmas 
until the end of May over an area half the size of the United 
States. Throughout the Yangtze and the northern provinces 
of Honan, Anhui, Shantung, Chihli, Shensi, Shansi, and 
Manchuria, it not only failed to rain, but there was little or no 
snow that lay and melted on the ground, and the rivers which 
are mountain fed did not. rise sufficiently to fill the irrigation 
canals of the north and the rice flats of the central provinces. 
There is no forest growth over this great area to hold moisture 
and throughout the loess belt of the north the soil is of a 
spongy character so that land that is without rain for a month 
is as bone dry as the heart of the Gobi where it has not rained 
in this geological period. 

_ ‘Towards the end of May, when the whole land was 
beginning to look forward with horror to a dry summer and a 
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season of bandit risings and pauper migrations, news of rain 
and relief began to come in from various provinces. The 
upper Yangtze about Ichang reported that there had been rain 
and that the wheat and barley crops were saved, though the 
rice was doubtful. Honan received a little blessed moisture 
and will have a rormal spring crop in the east and about two 
thirds of a crop in the west. Rain has fallen in Shantung, 
there has been a little, though far from enough, in Chihli, and 
in the south where the rice plants, ready for transplanting, 
were dying because there was no water on the flats in which to 
set them out, there has, been enough rainfall and rise in the 
streams to do a little good. It will be a hard year and a poor 
one for the farmers. In the western provinces—in Shansi and 
Shensi—it is said that there will be enough to eat but that there 
will be little or no cotton or tobacco, which spells the impov- 
erishment of quite a few millions. 

In the study of this situation the Chinese officials have not 
been worrying so much about the possible reduction in the 
population nor the wide spread suffering of the common people 
but they have been wondering how it will react upon Peking 
and how the Republic and the various institutions which they 
uphold or oppose will be dealt with by the angry hordes who 
look to their government—not for charity but for rain. There 
is no doubt whatever that the revolt of the Tuchuns, though, 
so far as they individually were concerned, little more than a 
demonstration, a rattling of the sword in the scabbard, was 
much toned down, and was a much more discreet and decorous 
performance than it would have been had the Tuchuns not 
looked upon the parched fields and measured, by the scale of 
their experiences in the past, the vast trouble which might 
grow out of setting the infectious example of revolt. The first 
word to go out when the Military governors were planning 
their rising, was that it must cost the people nothing, and the 
second was that there must be no large movements of troops 
out of the famine areas. At such seasons wherever a soldier 
is taken away an outlaw takes his place. There was no call to 
the masses for support. ‘here was no. need of it as a matter 
of fact, but even so there was such a marked effort made in the 
provinces to soothe and calm the people that the fears of the 
Tuehuns were only too manifest. The Boxer risings started 
in sueh a year as this, and in Chihli the popular belief that the 
foreigner wards off the rain clouds when they appear upon the 
horizon by getting into a church and praying to his deity, has 
been growing more and more insistent. One can never tell 
what absurdity will enter the collective mind of the Chinese 
people, and when they are hungry this erratic mind works 
aggressively and furiously. If ever there is need for domestic 
peace and the suppression of political squabbles it is in such a 
season as this. Of this every Chinese official is well aware and 
this realization has in the past month contributed not a little to 
bring about moderation and to stimulate compromise. If there 
are to be any troubles it is best to sacrifice something and have 
them over with in a hurry, is the general feeling. 

Now that the Tuchuns seem to have gained a bloodless 
victory, to have reshaped the Central Government to their 
tastes, or to the taste of one or two of them, it is only natural 
to expect a reprisal from the south. It may come and it may 
not, but if there is no demonstration from the provinces south 
of the Yangtze against the arbitrary dictatorship of the 
northern generals it may be assumed that the thought of 
famine will have had no small part to play in checking the 
revolutionary ardour of the southerners. 

If there is no rising and if order is maintained throughout 
the north there will be poverty but no great amount of actual 
suffering. The Chinese bear their troubles well as long as they 
come singly and unmixed. As long as there is no incentive to 
trouble no matter how much murmuring there is there will be 
no trouble, and those who have no grain to eat will philo- 
sophically tighten their girdles and.eat the leaves and grass as 
their fathers have done through countless droughts in the 
countless generations. 





“THE NEW EAST’ 





There has been born in Japan a new monthly magazine 
which came into the world in June under the title of “ The New 
East.’’ That its career is filled with promise is indicated first 
by the nature of its mission, and secondly by the fact that the 
guiding hand is that of the distinguished literary authority, 
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Mr. J. Robertson Scott. The aim of “The New Fag 
explain the Fast to the West and the West to the Fag Mi 
remove misapprehensions and to sap prejudices.’ [t set. snes 
its mission with sympathy for Japan, and it hopes to build 7 
on that sympathy a rightful understanding of a country whid | 
has had created for it by some of its public men and Some of 
its publicists serious misunderstanding. The Editor explains 
that “ The New East’’ is started with British capital, but wher | 
it endeavors to fulfil its intention of bringing to the pay. 
the thought and achievement of the West, it is the thought ang! 
achievement of America as well as of Europe that will be found | 
in its pages. In all things that matter most in the East, sa. 
Mr. Robertson Scott, American and British aims and jdeals are | 
the same, a premise to which we readily and enthusiastic) | 
subscribe. There is room—there is more than room—there | 
real need for a magazine with the high aims of “The Ney! 
Fast,’ for in this section of the world many of us are Hounder. 
ing in the murk of doubt. If that doubt can be dispelled, si: 
much the better for international relations, and whoever can | 
dispel it deserves well of his fellow men. Japan, by her ow; 
press and public speakers, causes the gravest suspicions to | 
entertained as to her motives. We view her, on om part, | 
from the standpoint of sympathy with China, and we endeavor: 
to bring home to her the follies of her chauvenism by exposing | 
what we rightly or wrongly deem to be the sinister aspects oj 
her rapid rise as a world power. We likewise try to inform th | 
world of what we regard as the dangerous weaknesses fro | 
which Japan suffers, and from which the world may yet hay 
cause to suffer at the hands of Japan if eyes are mm’ 
opened. ~The New East’* comes forward to translate and. 
explain Japan from a different standpoint. It bases its argu 
ments On sympathy with Japan and in that regard it will um. 
doubtedly be largely welcomed. If it can show Japan her errors, 
if itcan show the Occident its misapprehensions with regard 
to Japan, then great good will be achieved. ‘The first numbe 
is well stocked with a wide selection of reading matter. It opens| 
with a message from Prince Arthur of Connaught, and contains 
contributions from the Premier of Japan, Count Terauchi 
Vicount Motono, Marquis Inouye, Prince Tokugawa, the Far 
of Curzon and others. Altogether there is a replete budget 
which is an excellent augury for future numbers. In heartil) 
welcoming the new magazine into this field, we tender our cor- 
gratulations to its editor, Mr. Robertson Scott, and hope that the 
mission which he has entered upon will develop to his satisfac. 
tion and that the career of his magazine will be one of lasting 
good in all respects. 
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Mr. ARNOLD'S LECTURES IN THE STATES 


In the November issue of the Far Easrern Review 20 
article was published commenting upon the newly-formed Chinese- 
American Products [Itxchange Company and the campaigu it 
founder was carrying on in the United States. From newspaper 
coming to hand from America at the time it was seen that the 
American Commercial Attache, Mr. Julian Arnold, then on’ 
visit to the States, was also conducting his campaign to awake! 
American interest in the commercial possibilities in China, alll | 
that his visits to southern cities and those of ** Capecs”’ founder 
coincided. The deduction was therefore drawn by the write 
of the article that the Commercial Attache was actively ass!‘ 
ing in what were regarded as the improper schemes of the ne\ 
company. It now transpires, and we hasten to say it, that the 
deductions were entirely incorrect. What happened was thal 
Mr. Arnold’s lecturing itinerary was known to the founder! 
‘'Capec’’ and the latter followed it immediately to take advantage 
of the interest calculated to be awakened in China by Mr. Arnold | 
The newspapers did not make this clear, of course, but simply | 
recorded the practically simultaneous appearance of both | 
speakers in various cities. An injustice was unwittingly done Mr. | 
Arnold in associating him with “Capec’’ and its schemes, and We | 
now voluntarily express our regrets to him for whatever wr0lg | 
impression the article we published may have created in tit 
minds of others. We are sorry, too, that the undoubted!) | 
excellent work which Mr. Arnold was doing in the States we 
thus reflected upon by us. Weare now able to know that hit 
lectures were of great and lasting value in forwarding the pol‘) | 
to which we have pledged ourselves—namely, to convey to others | 
some idea of the potentialities of China, and the great possibiliti 
which exist here for development. | 
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LINDSAY RUSSELL AND HIS SACRED 


TREASURE 
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A Few Words on Co-operation Between America and Japan 


China is a land of wonders; but she produces nothing more 
yonderful than her impressions upon the transient visitors who 
end a few weeks skimming the bubbles off her great human 
auidron and then go on to expand upon them for the benefit of 
».impression-hungry world. 

America is also a remarkable country; but with all her 
vonders we have yet to find anything more astounding than the 
impression hunters which she contrives to produce and the 
impression Which they contrive to form after a few weeks’ 
iourn in the venerable land of Cathay. 

In view of the vast journalistic literature which has grown 
up about China in the past few years there is no novelty in the 
shove premises, but, to come briefly to the point, the world can 
vtainly derive a new Far Eastern thrill from the latest pro- 
»nciamentos of Mr. Lindsay Russell, who spent all of a month 
sthering impressions in the 4,376,000 square miles and the 400 
milion population of China some time this Spring. Ata recent 
incheon in Tokyo, given by Viscount Mishima, Governor of 
re Bank of Japan, in honor of Mr. John Jay Abbott, who has a 
vey large faith in China, this Mr. Lindsay Russell, who is 
president of the Japan Society of New York, expressed the 
opinion, after his month’s “careful study ’, that China was bank- 
ruptpolitically, morally, and financially’, that Japan should 
vnstitute herself the receiver of China, and that Japan need 
sever fear American competition in China, as long as America 
tains her position as America. ‘This cheerful speech was made 
in the presence of “thirty prominent Japanese” and quite a 
number of influential Americans on the 12th of June, and on the 
sth of June it was announced that Mr. Lindsay Russell, Pre- 
ident of the Japan Society, had received the Second Order of 
the Sacred Treasure, “a decoration’’, according to the /apan 
Adertiser, “rarely bestowed on foreigners not in official or 
diplomatic positions. ” 


We hasten to assume that there was no connexion between 
‘he publication of this speech at Viscount Mishima’s luncheon 
aid the bestowal of the Sacred Treasure, for Mr. Lindsay 
Russell in his capacity of President of the Japan Society had 
previously earned the third order of the Treasure, and it is only 
normal that his indefatigable services in the interest of the Im- 
perial Japanese Government and its propaganda in America 
during the past five years should have entitled him to a one-rung 
promotion. Putting aside the question of Orders and Treasures 
however, the sentiments framed by this investigator of a month’s 
experience in China are subject to question, and his suggestions, 
pleasing as they may have been to the thirty prominent Japanese, 
wil certainly find small favour with the Chinese or with the 
American resident population in China. In justice to Mr. Rus- 
sell we must first quote in part his remarks. As reported by the 
japan Advertiser of June 13th, Mr. Russell is credited with 
having said, after reviewing China’s needs of reforestation, com- 
munication, and education, and emphasizing her need of a re- 
celvership on account of her political, moral and financial bank- 
ruptey, the following : 

“China is not a government. It is more like a joint stock enterprise, 
which li reorganized would prosper and pay dividends. The question is 
‘oW tO conciliate and reconcile the absentee stockholders. 

“China is now and has been for many years partially in the hands of 
‘quasi receivership or trustee. To extend or widen the scope of authority 
of the receivership so as to include the control of expenditures as it already 
‘ontrols the receipts of revenues is a short but a vital step for China’s 
progress and perhaps her very existence. The defect in the present for- 
“g0 control or receivership of China is the conflict or supposed conflict 
i National interests. A kitchen cabinet, composed of men unable to 
‘livést themselves of personal and nationa! interests, is not an effective 
eovernmental agency. 

_ “The United States constituted itself a trustee or receiver of its own 
ind other nations’ interest and reorganized Cuba in a very short time and 


set it up as a going prosperous independent nation. Why could not the 
same principle be applied to Mexico and to China, by their respective 
neighboring states by and with the consent and:backing of other nations, 

an any one doubt that Japan is not more competent to do this than any 
other nation, or that an Empire builder is not equal to the task, or that 
the stewardship would not be administered in a high minded, unselfish 
way for China’s good as well as the rest of the world.” 

In concluding the Advertiser summarizes: 

In speaking of trade in China, Mr. Russell told the Japanese that 
there was no fear of American manufactures or merchants, other than a 
few specialists, ever becoming serious competitors of Japan in China. 

“T need state to you but one reason,” he said, “although there are 
several, and that is that the stimulus of necessity is lacking and this con- 
dition will continue as long as the United States retains its present ter- 
ritorial position,” 

Judge Elbert Gary returned from China to be converted to 
Baron Shibusawa’s doctrine of American-Japanese co-operation, 
to which the American International Corporation has since given 
sanction. Professor Willoughby, formerly adviser to the Chi- 
nese Government, has been quoted in Japan as saying that 
the Chinese Government was pretty generally on the decline and 
that there was small hope for democracy. Professor Robert 
McNutt McElroy, of Princeton, while professing a large faith 
in China’s future, issaid by Japanese journals to have advocated 
the “Japanese Monroe Doctrine’’, long promulgated by the Pan- 
Asian and Anti-American elements in Japan. And it is for 
these reasons that the seasoned residents in China, who look 
forward to a growth of American material interest in the Far 
East, preserving and guaranteeing independent nationality to the 
Chinese, and establishing equal opportunity for the nations which 
have some understanding of the ancient doctrine of fair play, 
marvel at the impressions which intelligent Americans can carry 
away from China and propound in Japan in the interest of a 
people whose most intense ambition is the elimination of Amer- 
ican influence from the Orient. 

Mr. Lindsay Russell’s assertion that America could never 
be a formidable rival of Japan in the Far East, which was coin- 
cidental with his receipt of the Sacred Treasure, was not his 
first effort after his visit to China in the service of the Japanese 
Imperial Government. In the Japan Advertiser of May 25th, 
this apostle of Nipponism is quoted in an interview which every 
American with the backbone of the proverbial jelly sh is bound 
to resent. He says among other things that American com- 
mercial folk who wish to do business in China must place them- 
selves under the protection of some foreign flag which can “take 
the chances of revolution and the unstable conditions of currency . 
and taxation in China.’’ It is on this ground that he advocates 
American-Japanese co-operation in the development of China. 
He professes to believe, like all the other agents of large capital, 
that no big business can be done in China and be so secured that 
Americans will have the courage to invest unless American 
capital is associated with the forces which work through unscru- 
pulous coercion, diplomatic subterfuge, and the perpetual threat 
of violence. Since Japan is, so to speak, “on the job’’, and 
thoroughly conversant with these methods, it is highly expedient 
that America should join hands with Japan and that the two 
progressive nations should “do’’ China together. While this is 
not the literal quotation of Mr. Russell’s suggestions, it is cer- 
tainly the principle which governs the activities of the co-opera- 
tionalists. 

Mr. Russell’s precise comments upon this question, as quoted 
by the Advertiser, are as follows: 

‘“Meanwhile the present question is: Can private enterprise or pri- 
vate capital, unprotected by a foreign flag, take the chances of revolution 
and the unstable conditions of currency and taxation in China. The 
United States Government does not give this protection to American 
enterprise in China; therefore Americans desiring to enter this field would 
do well to do so in co-operation with other nationals and under the pro- 
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tection of a foreign flag. The British-American Tobacco Company is one 
of the most conspicuous examples of an arrangement of this sort. 

“Japanese familiarity with the Chinese market, Japan’s numerous 
established connections in China, her knowledge of Chinese psychology 
and her superior transportation facilities also make of Japan a desirable 
partner for enterprises of this nature. China is distinctly a field for co- 
operation, not competition.” 


It is difficult to believe that Mr. Lindsay Russell or any 
other American who advocates Japanese-American co-operation 
in the Far East on these lines can have the future of American 
development in China at heart. Whoever, conversant with the 
Orient, relies upon Japanese support of American investments by 
the Japanese methods which have been most offensive to the 
United States of America in the past and which have so fre- 
quently stirred the indignation of the American people, must 
know that such reliance 1s simply a matter of temporary expedi- 
ency. It is offensive enough to confess before Japanese audi- 
ences that America, thanks to her diplomatic weaknesses, cannot 
care for her commercial interests, and that the hundred million 
people of the United States must work under a foreign flag if 
they hope to do business abroad, but it is amazingly impertinent 
to announce for publication that American business men, hoping 
to do business in China, must ally themselves with Japan so that 
they will have an ally to do the strenuously dirty work which 
neither American diplomacy nor American business standards 
would sanction in any other corner of the globe. Yet it would 
seem that for such publicity Mr. Lindsay Russell, a citizen of a 
country which is about to wage war in the interest of national 
development of all nations, great and small, and in the interest 
of universal democracy, has been decorated with an exceptionally 
high order by the politico-hierarchical government of Japan. 


The writer of this article had the privilege of hearing ex- 
pounded by a distinguished journalist and lawyer these same 
principles of expediency which have impelled American capital- 
ists to consider American-Japanese co-operation in the develop- 
ment of China. The legal person who framed the arguments did 
not believe in this system of co-operation, but as a professional 
creator of arguments he propounded much the same doctrine as 
Mr. Lindsay Russell’s encouragement to the Japanese. As 
long as we sold buttons, cigarettes, and oil, at retail in China, he 
said, it was well enough to work about and between revolutions 
and bandit exploits; but when we came to invest millions in big 
enterprises which would have to be supported by share-holders 
in America who insisted upon the safety of their investments, 
it was necessary to everride the eccentricities of Chinese misrule 
by hanging over Peking the punitive sword. America had 
no such sword. American business had never been done 
by such methods and the American diplomatic force could 
never be brought to use them. Therefore it was essential that 
American capitalists unite with the business men of some 
country which had no silly scruples. Japan being the freest 
at the moment, not to say the least scrupulous, it was highly 
expedient that Americans who wished to place money in China 
should work with and through Japan. This, according to the 
fully empowered agent of capitalistic publicity in New York, 
was the doctrine advanced and the doctrine in which he did not 
believe after spending some weeks in China. Being formally 
embarked upon argument, the writer was asked for a forma! 
rebuttal. The reply in brief is that Japanese methods will not 
be tolerated forever. If American business must share Japanese 
methods she must share Japan’s opprobrium. Under the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance the British in the Far East who deal 
with such matters have spent the best efforts and the best hours 
of their lives explaining and apologizing for Japanese methods. 
As long as these methods are possible American business men, 
working under a commercial Japanese-American alliance, would 
be just as busy. While sharing with Japan the results of 
aggression and haphazard appropriation in China, substantially 
backed by the rattle of the Japanese scabbard, American trade, 
heretofore famous in the Far East for its honesty and clean- 
handedness, would share with Japan the weight of opprobrium. 
This does not matter greatly to people who are getting 5, 6, or 7 
per cent On investments, but since the motives of the great 
European war have been so largely advertised, it is only natural 
to assume that in the post-bellum readjustment China will be 
given the same opportunities for independent development as 
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Belgium, Servia, and Poland and that the old games of ¢ 
brazen, political absorption, and diplomati¢ interference ; 
foreign domestic policies, will be discredited and will ‘ 
seriously hampered in their operation by the undivided attention 
of half a score of European democracies. If these conditic 
are in force Japan will be the least influential power representei 
in China. Japan restricted, will be Japan overruled ip China 
There is nothing that Japan has to offer that the Chinese wouli 
not rather have from some Occidental nation. Her Occidental 
culture is correctly appraised at the value of veneer, and he: 
influence and power in China will be exactly commensurate 1 
the Chinese valuation set upon her when the war is over and 
when Occidentals have something better to occupy than blogg 
and steel. If American business wants to rise with the Japanese 
flood tide it must be prepared to run out with the ebb, | 
America wants to come into China in response to th 
sincere invitation of the Chinese people upon her ancien; 
standards of fair play and straight dealing there will be no fioy 
and no ebb—nothing but straight business. 


O€rcion, 


Chinese and foreigners in China, who, unlike our transien; 
of a month or so, develop in spite of all things a great faith in 
China’s ultimate development, have been trying in all sincerity 
to persuade themselves that the Japanese Government has had; 
change of heart and that it will be possible while the Terauch; 
ministry lasts, for China to work out her own salvation jp he 
own devious way, unhampered by the perennial terror of 
Japanese aggression and interference. ‘The reliance which mez 
like Mr. Lindsay Russell place in these vigorous Japanese 
qualities, when advocating American-Japanese co-operation will, 
however, cause both Americans and Chinese to ruminate. |{ 
Japan has foresworn the methods which have in the past made 
her great in China she would be of little service to the advocates 
of expediency in the Far East. America knows as well as 
China and Japan that Japan's boasted advantages of proximity, 
similar culture, and similar language, carry absolutely no weight 
in the actual transaction of business in China and that the Chinese 
prejudice against the Japanese far outweighs all of these elements 
where prejudice enters at all into business. A meek and gentle 
Japan is therefore a worthless instrument. If Japan is to be in 
any way useful to American colleagues she must play the bully, 
as she has done in the past, and if the Allies abide by ther 
creeds she will not play this part after the peace conventior 
of uncertain date. 


It is possibly for this reason that Mr, Lindsay Russell in his 
interview, published in the /afan Advertiser of May 23rd, 
urges that China’s position should be decided now, and not after 
the war, and that China’s diplomatic difficulties with various 
nations should be settled while the Powers are busy, and no! 
aiter they are free to think and be generous. This 1s only 
another way of putting Marquis Okuma’s theory that Japan 
should make the most of her “Opportunity of a Thousand 
Years.’”’ Jt is a make-hay-while-the-sun-shines doctrine, 
a doctrine based upon the ancient proverb that possession is 
nine tenths of the law. If Japan makes certain her suzerainty 
over China while the Powers are too busy to worry about it, she 
will have her nine tenths of the law. This is what Mr. 
Russell’s statement will mean to Japanese, whatever he meant 
himself. 


In summing up the total of Mr. Russell’s published remarks 
it must be assumed that his assumptions are certainly short 
sighted and his remarks indiscreet, or that he has honestly 
earned the Second Order of the Sacred Treasure. It would be 
futile to enter upon his snap judgment of China. Miserable as 
China is she needs no advocate to defend her against the silly 
charges of political, moral and financial bankruptcy. As good 
an American as Mr. John Jay Abbott, who has real money 
to invest in China, believes in the country, hopes for its 
independence, and is certain of his interest upon the fund: 
already invested. In return for this faith he will get neither 
the second nor the third Order of the Sacred Treasure, but he 
will get a perfectly sound return in good material treasure, which 
should interest the average American business man a lot mort 
than the spangles which the Japanese Imperial Governmen! 
bestows upon its faithful propagandists. 
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MAKING MODERN ACCOUNTANTS OF CHINESE 


The Work of China’s Premier Commercial School 


Some questions there are which, as a general rule, we had 
better not ask of the average educated young Chinese. The 
answers would not be edifying. Here are some of the sort 
alluded to : 

i—What is the use of keeping cost accounts? 
f° 2—What kind of advertising does my business need? 
lfow much must I pay for a 6% bond maturing in eight 
years in order to realize 9% on my investment ? 
4—What are the dangers of an income tax! 
5—Do you think a Federal Reserve Act desirable for China? 
ito “n’’—More of the same. 
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But there are exceptions to the general rule just mentioned. 
If one were to go to Room 109 of the Peking Y.M.C.A, one 
would hnd about fifteen alert young Chinese who would answer 
hese questions with a facile intelligence, a ready grasp of 
principle and detail, that is startling. 

Room 109 is where the members of the graduating class of 
the Peking School of Commerce and Finance go daily in pursuit 
ofa sometimes elusive diploma. A third of their former fellows 
lave already fallen by the wayside. These young men have had, 
nm acdition to a year of ordinary American business college 
traning, a year of university studies such as are offered, for 
instance, by the London College of Economics, or the Wharton 
School! of Finance of the University of Pennsylvania. They 
have already learned to do office routine accurately, speedily, 
and neatly ; they are now learning to understand their work in its 
remoter phases—the why and wherefore of business organization 
ind administration. In this latter held, the better students w3]} 
doubtless excel their future employers in many respects. 

‘he school lays its greatest emphasis upon bookkeeping, 
accounting, and auditing. Seven hundred hours of classroom 
Work and even more outside preparation go to these subjects 
alone. ‘The subjects second in importance are rapid calculation 
and business arithmetic, to which an hour a day of recitation 1s 
sven for a year and a half. For the next most important 


subject we may safely enquire of the students themselves. The 
last graduating class voted the salesmanship and advertising 
course the most popular. Considering in the last six years 
how this subject has come to the front in American schools, even 
at the expense of accounting, this vote is significant. It is one 
more intellectual current in the Far East. 


Besides the Big Three group of subjects—accounting, 
arithmetic, and salesmanship—the graduates must have passed 
examinations in the various other subjects shown in the 
curriculum below. Students are accepted who do not know the 
innglish alphabet. Such students are put through a year and a 
half of English driJl in which they are given five hours a day of 
classroom work. This work has been carefully planned according 
to the modern, direct, conversational method, and the result is 
amazing. Itisprobably true that the members of the graduating 
class speak much better English than the graduates of any 
college or university in the vicinity of Peking. Yet the school 
speaks of itself as a ‘‘Vocationa]l Middle School.” 

The curriculum is as follows: 

English Alphabet Semester-—~English conversation, twelve 
hours; reading, six hours; Club, six hours. Total 29 
hours. 

Junior Year—(First half)—English conversation, twelve 
hours ; reading, six hours; Club, six hours; penmanship, 
five hours; abacus, three houfs. Total 32 hours. 
(Second half) English conversation, twelve hours; 
reading, six hours; grammar, three hours; penmanship, 
five hours; rapid calculation. three hours ; abacus, three 
hours. Total 32 hours. 

Middle Year—(First half)—Introductory bookkeeping, 
twelve hours; introductory arithmetic, six hours; 
business methods, three hours ; Chinese documents, three 
hours: total, 24 hours. (Second half)—Advanced 
bookkeeping, twelve hours; advanced arithmetic, six 
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hours; banking, three hours; 
Chinese correspondence, 
three hours; English, three 
hours. Total, 27 hours. 
Senior Year—(First half)—Ac- 
counting I, six hours; cor- 
poration finance, three hours; 


industrial history, three 
hours; economics, four 
hours; transportation, three 
hours. Total i9 hours. 


(Second half)—Accounting 
II, six hours ; advertising and 
salesmanship, four hours; 
insurance, three hours ; public 
finance, three hours; peda- 
gogy, three hours. Total, 19 
hours. 


The schooi has solved its “ lan- 
guage difficulty” in a very simple 
way. It ignores it. All but two of 
the commercial courses are taught 
in English and are accompanied 
by very heavy-looking text books 
in English. The catalogue of the 
School states that instructors are constantly cautioned not to 
shorten their reading assignments or otherwise adjust the 
standards of their courses to the students’ difficulty with the 
language. The aim of the school being to give as thorough 
courses here as can be got anywhere in America, obviously no 
other solution was possible. The students may swim or sink 
according as their talents and inclinations prompt. About one- 
third, we are told, find it necessary to spend one or two extra 
semesters in order to get a diploma. 
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Another interesting feature of the school work is its 
peculiar method of giving examinations. Sometime before the 
end of each course the students are given a list of about two 
hundred questions on each subject, and the final examination is 
constructed from the list. 


One’s first impression is that students, particularly Chinese 
students, would ignore the work of the course and towards the 
end simply memorise answers to the questions. The reply to 
this objection was that if a student can supply all information 
called for by the questions, he knows the subject and is 
entitled to a pass-mark. The thought is suggested that a student 
might know a subject but be unable to apply his information. 
This objection will be answered simpiy: “A hard working 
student that actually has acquired the information of a subject, 
no matter how he got it, deserves a pass-mark. In point of fact 
no school in the world fails such students. Anyway the 


development of the power to reason will come less from 
answering Silap questions in a three hours’ examination than 
from the way the daily work is put before the student and from 
the type of thinking demanded in the daily recitation.’’ 
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MERCE AND FINANCE 


Fach list of questions 
serves as a sort of syllabus to 
set the standard in the course 
where teachers are changed; 
buttheir real purpose we were 
told is to direct the review 
work of the student to those 


m, 








topics which the teacher ~< , 
desires to emphasize. The . ? >. 

lists are very popular among See al 

the students, for they know - i. | ‘ 


that 1f they can answer all 
the questions they cannot pos- 
sibly fail in the examinations. 

The elementary and ad- 
vanced bookkeeping courses 
are conducted in a novel and 
fascinating method. The stu- 
dent learns by doing. At the 
beginnning of the course he is 
employed as aclerk by a busi- 
ness man (the Text Book 
writer) who engages to 
teach him not only book- 
keeping but the methods of 
business men. Each student has a pad containing all papers 
which the business receives, and these papers run into hundreds. 
He also has a score or more of tablets of different kinds o! 
business form with the name of his employer printed upor 
them. Naturally he has, also, printed blank books to record 
the various transactions. Now, suppose the employer sells an 
invoice protected by documentary drafts: the student finds the 
order for the goods in the pad—a neat facsimile letter. He 
makes out the invoice on a printed form and records it in his 
sales book. He puts the invoice in an envelope, addresses It, and 
drops it into a mail box. He next prepares duplicate bills ot 
lading, has them signed by the freight agent of the local 
railway office (the teacher), and leaves the duplicate at the 
office. He next fills out a draft from his many forms and pins 
it to the original bill of lading. He takes the documents to the 
bank, together with his pass book, and the receiving tele! 
(again the teacher) short-extends the amount in his pass-book 
for collection. If the terms of the invoice are “ franco,’ the 
student makes out a check and gives it to the freight agent, 
making the necessary entry in his cash book. A few days 
later the student finds on his pad a letter from the consignee 
notifying the employer that the documentary draft has been 
honored in due course. A little later he has the bank credit 
him for the collection in his pass-book, and he records the 
receipt of the cash in his cash .book. } 
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BOOKKEEPER AT WorK 


Processes similarly 
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porate are necessary for the purchase of goods, receipt or 
vment on account, purchase of real estate or stocks and bonds, 
he mortgaging and insuring of real estate, the sub-leasing of 


sropettY, the discounting of notes at the bank, etc., etc. 


A method which brings the classroom so close to the office 
«ely cannot fail to achieve marvellous results. The patience 
of the text book writer who laboriously prepared the hundreds 

dhundreds of fac-simile documents necessary to the system 
,ould surprise us less, if it wereof German instead of American 
origin. 

One thing of interest is that almost every bookkeeping 
gudent in the school makes his book entries in almost perfect 
copy-book handwriting. Chinese students easily excel in pen- 
manship. 

The school has had a very rapid growth. It began in 
lanuary, 1914, with 100 students, supported entirely by Mr. 

Frank Yung-tao, the well known Chinese philanthropist. 
Fyery semester has seen a large increase in the number of 
raying students, till now the enrolment exceeds 250, more than 
many well known American colleges. Already students are 
coming from the most remote Provinces of China. There is 
every prospect that the school will become pne of the largest 
in the Capital within the next few years. One item to account 
for the rapid growth of the school is its splendid staff. Ten 
of its instructors hold degrees from American colleges and 
universities, and most of the others hold Bachelor’s diplomas 
fom missionary colleges in this country. The director was 
formerly Director of the Chihli Provincial College at Paotingfu, 
ind the Principal is a capable specialist in commercial education. 
Several of the staff are experienced specialists in the subjects 
they teach. 

But it was not the lure of learning that attracted most of the 
students, though an examination of those formidable lists of 
syllabus questions convinces one that learning of a most thorough 
sort isto be had at the school. Vulgar salaries would seem to 
ve uppermost in the minds of most of the students. About 
iyear ago a group of students who had completed the business 
college year left the schoo] to earn salaries ranging from $40 to 
%o a month. The news naturally spread. ‘The news has also 
spread that within twenty days of graduation all of the 
irst graduating class of mine students secured positions 
through the Employment Department virtually guaranteeing 
monthly salaries of $50 within the first year. One of these 
graduates was raised after two months to $100 a month, but 
“ie had to make a $2000 cash deposit. One large American 
company with numerous branches in China has agreed to try 
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out the graduates whenever they are available for vacancies; the 
salary to be $25 during the try-out, and to be increased to $50 
if the graduate makes good. Such facts travel. Similar 
facts account largely for the growth of the Commercial Depart- 
ment of New York University from 67 students in 1900 to its 
present enrolment of more than 3500. 


No business man can fail to see what such an institution 
as the Peking School of Commerce and Finance means to 
a foreign firm in China. We all know how difficult it is to get 
young Chinese office assistants who know enough about their 
work to regard it as anything more than a drudging means to 
a livelihood. It is difficult even to get clerks that can use 
the English language. But when it comes totrying to teach 
them foreign business methods—the business man’s point of 
view—the task is generally given up in despair. Again, what 
young Chinese can be trusted to adda column of figures or 
work out an exchange problem, unless perhaps he be given 
a hali day in which to do it? 

These problems are to be seen properly solved with paper 
and pencil by seniors at the Y.M.C.A. Commercial School in 
less time than most foreign business men could do them. 
“ Well,’’ the teacher explained, “they had to solve about a 
thousand such problems in order to get out of the arithmetic 
classes. Besides they have had lots of arithmetic in other 
courses. In working out life insurance premiums in the 
insurance course, for instance, they have had to do enough 
figuring to cover the walls and ceiling of a good sized room. The 
advanced accounting problems sometimes require two or three 
hours of rapid figuring. In arithmetic, drill means everything.”’ 


The graduates of the school are attempting to create an 
accountancy profession in China. In accounting, the work of 
the school is about as advanced as 1s required for accounting 
degrees in other countries. The graduates are now organizing 
themselves into a China Society of Junior Accountants. After 
a graduate has been a member of the Society for five years, and 
had actual accounting experience, he will be given an examina- 
tion. If he passes, he will cease to be a Junior Accountant, 
and may use the degree C.S.A. (China Society of Accountants). 
In time, if the reputation of the Society is jealously guarded, 
C.S.A. may mean in China what A.C.A. and §.C.A. have come 
to mean in British lands and what C.P.A. means in America. 
Certainly there is abundant need for the practising 
accountant in China,if only the need can be made apparent. 
The work which these young graduates have done in organizing 
an accountancy profession in China seems both honest and 
earnest. 


SINO-JAPANESE ARMAMENT ALLIANCE TO 
PROTECT CHINA FROM AGGRESSION 


In an article in a recent number of the 7azyo0, advocating 
what he calls an armament alliance between Japan and China, 
Mr. Kudzubu Tosuke, according to the Japan Chronicle, says: 


“In order to preserve the peace of the Far East after the 
Luropean war, Japan must co-operate with China in military, 
diplomatic, commercial, industrial and other matters. Otherwise 
Japan will be isolated, China will be ruined, and the peace of the 
lar Kast seriously jeopardised. | 


_ “The Japanese Government laid down a programme some 
lime ago by which the Army was to be increased to 25 Divisions. 
in the event of this programme being carried out—if it be 
‘armed out at all—Japan will have a military force of 1,500,000 
men, inclusive of those on the reserve list. This programme 


was drawn up chiefly with an eye to providing against an 
invasion by a Russian force, but according to the result of our 
investigations Russia will be unable to send to the Far East more 
than 1,200,000 men because of transport and other difficulties. 
After the Russo-Japanese war Russia saw the inadvisability of 
assuming a hostile attitude towards this country in Manchuria, 
and altered her policy. Moreover, as she is now engaged in a 
life-and-death struggle in Europe, there is no fear that any 
collision between Japan and Russia will take place in the East 
for at least a dozen years, and Japan therefore has good reason 
to be content with the maintenance of her present military 
strength, consisting of 21 Army Divisions. Assuming, then, that 
the Japanese Army is intended for campaigns in China, it 1s 
impossible for Japan to conquer the extensive territories of 
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China by military force. Japan would find 25 or even 30 
Army Divisions unequal to the task. Moreover, Japan must be 
prepared to see her relations with the Powers greatly complicated 
_by any acts of aggression towards China. Again, from the 
financial point ot view, the maintenance and employment on the 
battlefield of a bigger Army than that at present existing will 
prove too difficult a task for this country. Suppose Japan 
mobilises 500,000 men, she will be put to an expenditure of 
1,500,000,000 yen a year, while the mobilisation of 1,000,000 
men will involve an annual expenditure of 3,000,000,000 yen. 
If the campaign were to last two years, the colossal sum of 
6,000,000,000 yen would be expended. To complete the bill, 
navy expenses Of, say, 500,000,000 yen a year must be added to 
these figures. 

“Tt is, therefore, quite incomprehensible why some bellicose 
Japanese military men should insist upon the annexation of 
Manchuria and Mongolia. Their actions are incompatible with 
Japanese national policy as well as national interests. 

“It is clear, then, that the Japanese Army is primarily 
directed against Russian troops which might be dispatched to the 
Fast, not for aggressive designs in China. In case, however, 
China took hostile action against this country, Japan would not 
hesitate to send her troops to that continent, no matter what 
difficulties might be in the way, but it is out of the question for 
Japan to take the initiative and send troops to China for the 
realisation of aggressive designs. Even though such a scheme 
may be advocated by a section of unscrupulous politicians, the 
nation as a whole will never pay any serious attention to such a 
plan. 

“When we think of the question of Japan’s national defence, 
after the war, we are driven to the conclusion that in future 
much more importance must be attached to naval strength than 
military. Russia is the only land Power that can cause Japan any 
anxiety, but Japan has nothing to fear from Russia in the near 
future. 

“On the other hand, America has amassed enormous wealth 
since the outbreak of the war, and has been very attentive to 
the matter of naval expansion, which is evidently directed 
against this country. Germany, our enemy, will certainly start 
a vigorous commercial and industrial campaign in China after 
the war, in order to recover her national strength. To back up 
her commercial activity she has her Fleet, which she has taken 
preat care to preserve during the war. When such a situation 
arises, Japan will have nothing besides the Navy to fall back 
upon to make America and Germany keep their proper places. 
The Japinese Navy must hold the power in the South Seas, and 
in the seas about Japan and China. In other words, the 
Japanese Navy has the duty of guarding the seas about 
China both in peace and war on behalf of the Chinese Navy. 
It must, indeed, be admitted that it is due to the efficiency of 
the Japanese Navy that tranquillity is now preserved in the 
South Seas and the China Sea, despite the incompetence of the 
Chinese Navy. It is, therefore, very regrettable to note that 
the present condition of the building and other programmes of 
the Japanese Navy leave much to be desired as compared with 
the other Powers. 


“ Japan’s policy towards China has always been on the lines 
of the preservation of her territorial integrity, and it will be 
formulated along the same lines in future. It was for the 
preservation of China’s territorial integrity that Japan waged a 
bloody war with Russia at heavy sacrifice of life and money. 
The reason why Japan was so solicitous for the preservation of 
China’s territorial integrity was that if either China or Korea 
had fallen into Russia’s hands, that Power would have sent 
troops and warships to important points and ports in those 
countries, and Japan’s safety would have been seriously endan- 
gered. Japan was fortunate enough to emerge victorious from 
the war with Russia, and in order to safeguard the result of this 
campaign she must start varions kinds of undertakings. ‘This 
is why Japan must secure rights to railways and mines in China. 
By developing the mines and improving the railways, Japan 
must increase her wealth, so that she inay be enabled to make 
the European and American Powers abandon their ambitious 
designs in China. 
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“As regards Japan’s armaments, which are essential } 
safeguard territorial integrity of China, greater ‘importance m : 
be attached to the Navy than to the Army in future. When hh 
Japanese Navy of to-day is compared with the Fleets of oiler 
Powers, it will be found that it possesses only a fey dread 
noughts against the 41 of Britain, 20 of Germany, and Ty 
America. The naval programmes under contemplation by thee: 
countries are far superior to those of Japan. It js very i 
couraging to note that the number of dreadnoughts jy the 
Japanese Navy is only one-third of those of he; enent 
Germany. There are even indications that the Japanese Man 
will be inferior to that of Russia in a few years. It wac due to 
the mistaken policy of the Japanese military authorities that the 
Japanese Navy has been allowed to fall into its present deplora. 
ble condition. They have been very intent upon defensive 
measures in Manchuria and Korea, but have given little thought 
to the probability of the China Seas being made the future scene 
of a battle between rival Powers. 

“This attitude on the part of the Japanese authorities has 
had the effect of creating in Chinese minds Misgivings abou 
Japan’s tru: intentions. When Japan opened hostilities with 
Russia, the Chinese thought that it was a preliminary to Japan’s 
invasion of China, and they saw in Japan’s armaments an 
ambitious design to conquer their country. Such misunder- 
standings have led to the present alienation of feeling between 
the Japanese and Chinese people. Unless such misunderstand- 
ings are speedily removed and relations made much more 
cordial, there will be little possibility of China being able to resis 
the pressure that will be brought to bear upon her after the war. 

“It is therefore most important that Japan and Ching 
should enter into an armament alliance. By this I mean that 
China should organise a big Army to defend her own territories, 
while Japan should establish a mighty Navy to take over the 
guarding of theseas. Japan must be ready to supply the Chinese 
with officers, arms, and ammunition. In case of a national crisis in 
China, Japan should give her armed assistance. While entrusting 
to the Japanese Navy the duty of guarding the China Seas, 
China should leave even the establishment of her own squadrons 
in the hands of the Japanese Navy. If this scheme is carried 
out, China will be enabled to defend her own territories with her 
own Army, while Japan will guard the seas, and the two 
countries will be able to co-operate with each other in any 
necessary steps against the aggressive plans the Powers may 
have upon China after the war. 


~ Some Japanese appear to be apprehensive of the Chinese 
Army growing strong and threatening Japan’s national defence. 
but so iong as Japan stands for the principle of preserving the 
territorial integrity of China, such fears are quite unwarranted. 
if the armaments of China become perfected, Japan will be in 3 
position to curtail her military expenditure. If China should 
at any time turn her weapons against this country the Japanese 
Navy would be able to make short work of that country without 
calling in the aid of the Army, as it would hold absolute contro! 
of the seas. In the Boxer trouble, the Allied forces subdued 
China with a comparatively small military force because they 
held the sea-power in their hands, and they could attack and 
capture important positions from the sea. Japan now occupies 
strategical points in Manchuria and Shantung in the north, and 
Formosa and the Pescadores in the south, and need not fear 
much from China’s hostile acts against this country. Moreover, 
if China opens hostilities against Japan, Russia will surely start 
activity against China, and the other Powers, too, will not sit 
idle, thus creating a situation favourable to the partition of the 
country. This being the case, China will not readily take up 
arms against this country. 


“The principle of preserving China’s territorial integrity, 
which was declared by our late Emperor to the world, must be 
acted up to by the Japanese people at all times. In order to 
cement relations bctween the two countries, it is most 
necessary that a sort of armament alliance should be entered 
into. Japan should train competent military and naval officers, 
and send them to China, while China should allow Japan to 
exploit her natural resources to increase the other’s national 
strength.”’ 
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RESOURCES AND 


MINING LEGISLATION 


A Chinese Expert Gives His Views on the Question 
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Chinese mines and wining have received much attention in recent years from writers in the 
technical and semi-technical press, but most of what has been written has come from foreigners. It is 


| about time to hear from the Chinese. 


We are therefore especially pleased to reprint articles on 


s¢hina’s Mineral Resources” and “ Mining Legislation and Development in China” written by Mr. V. K. Ting 
| ion the “Special China Supplement of the North China Daily News.” 


For the benefit of our readers abroad we may state that Mr. 
| Ting is the very accomplished Director of the Geological Survey 
Chinas Having studied in Japan, Belgium, Germany, Eng- 
und, and finally having graduated at the University of Glasgow 
ander the well known Professor J. W. Gregory, Mr. Ting 
represents the type of young Chinese of whom there is a larger 
uimber than foreigners realize, who are working quietly and 
} thoroughly at the great task of rejuvenating China. What Mr. 
Ting writes is worthy of especial attention since it is based upon 
‘rst hand knowledge and comes from one who has had the 
heneit of both a Chinese and a foreign education. 

We shall not attempt at this time to comment at length. 
That Chinese mineral resources have been grossly overestimated 
has been known among engineers for some time though it is even 
yet not generally realized by others. But that China possesses 
important and varied resources of minerals is equally true. Just 
how these can best be opened to the benefit of both China and 
| the world at large can not be answered off-hand. Mr. Ting 
pots out the serious predicament in which the Government 
vould find itself, so long as extra-territoriality obtains, in opening 
the country to general staking by foreign individuals and com- 
panies. The difficulties that would be faced by even the stoutest 
hearted American or Australian prospector, in a land where 
outcrops have been mined out and where the Government has not 
yet entirely established its right to the minerals, might well have 
‘been emphasized even more. Such a prospector might find that 
mn staking a claim, he had caught a bear by the tail. I[t 1s 


probably true that to Open the country too widely at present 
would not be good for either China or the prospectors, but we 
think it equally true that until China learns to mobilize her 
capital and to protect it, and until] Chinese engineers have longer 
experience with large mining enterprises, the country has need of 
foreign money and foreign experts. 


We also doubt whether the time has come to do away 
entirely with the special protection given foreigners in China. 
We hope that time may come, but no one would be wise who 
would now invest the large sums needed for a modern mining or 
metallurgical enterprise purely under Chinese law. We can 
recognize the desirability of China re-acquiring full legal control 
of her territory and resources without mistaking desire for fact, 
and at present compromise measures seem better to fit the facts 
of the situation. The method of special bargains has worked 
well, as witness the success of the Kailan Mining Administration. 
Why not extend the principle as occasion arises? China does 
not need immediately a large number of large mining enterprises, 
since any industry must have time to grow, and it would seem 
that sound statesmanship would point the way to term grants 
under which foreign money and expert service could be made 
available to satisfy the immediate needs of the country. Special 
arrangements to meet special circumstances are the need of the 
hour. If these be frankly offered and honestly administered, the 
foreign Governments can well afford to allow their right to 
demand general revision of the mining laws to rest. 


China’s Mineral Resources 


Marco Polo was the first European to be impressed by the 
mineral wealth of China, and many interesting descriptions of 
ihe mining industry in his time are to be found scattered through 
nis book. Modern travellers have more or less confirmed 
his impressions, and throughout the latter half of the 19th 
century China enjoyed the reputation of fabulous richness in 
mineral deposits—a reputation that cost China rather dearly, for 
twas the direct cause of the mad rush for concession-lunting 
and the sum spent by the Chinese Government in buying back 
these unpossible concessions during the last 10 years amounted to 
hearly $10,000,000. 

Of late a reaction has set in: China has become somewhat 
better known, and European engineers who came out with 
vague but enormous expectations have not unnaturally been 
disappointed, as they find that the native mining industry has 
‘ost its importance in relation to the world’s production and 
‘hat the outcrops of mineral deposits have generally been worked 
‘UL Hence the idea that China is rather poor in mineral 
leposits has been gaining ground among mining engineers, 
—— this idea has not yet had time to spread among the larger 
PudIIC, : 

Both of these impressions are unjustified in the light of 
recent knowledge. It is to be remembered that the immense 
‘lineral deposits found in North America are exceptions rather 


than the rule, and, apart from coal, of which we have 
a better knowledge owing to the extensive development of 
mining, deposits of the North American magnitude are 
still unknown in China, and many of the famous deposits, for 
example, the Shansi iron ore, have been proved to be unsuit- 
able for large scale mining. On the other hand China is quite 
a continent in itself. Even inthe light of probability there is 
no reason to doubt that it has a reasonable share of the world’s 
mineral wealth, and amore close study of the known deposits 
tends to confirm this supposition. It should be understcod at 
once that the time has not yet come for writing a summary of the 
mineral resources of China, for todo that requires years of work, 
but in this paper I shall endeavour to give a brief account of 
what is actually known. 


Coal 


China is undoubtedly very rich in coal; there is not a single 
province in which coal is not known to occur, but some are more 
favoured than others. Owing to the absence of folding, and 
the occurrence of normal faulting—two conditions very favour- 
able for the preservation of large coal fields—the northeastern 
provinces, Shansi, Chihli, Shantung and Honan are certainly 
most important; Shansi in fact is the richest of all. Inner 
Mongolia and Manchuria are also fairly well supplied with coal, 
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though in the former case it is less known. ‘The northwestern 
provinces are much poorer but Kansu and Turkestan contain a 
number of considerable coalfields. The Yangtze valiey and the 
southeastern coastal provinces have as a whole rather limited 
resources and the geological conditions are not favourable for 
the discovery of new fields. Hunan and Kiangsi form exceptions 
in this respect; the latter is the Shansi of Southern China. The 
three western provinces, Szechwan, Yunnan and Kueichow are 
known to possess coal in very numerous localities, but on the 
whole they are much less important as the seams are usually 
much thinner and the fields are broken up into small patches. 

The most important coal deposits are of Permean or Upper 
Carboniferous age. The great coal basins now worked ona 
large scale in the north all belong to this formation. The coal 
is always underlaid by the great Ordovician limestone and 
covered by sandstone of continental origin. This is, however, 
by no means the only coal that occurs in China. The well 
known field of Fushun in Manchuria is considered to be Tertiary. 
The famous Tatungfu field in North Shansi and many other 
basins in Chihli and Inner Mongolia as well as the coal in the 
Red Basin of Szechwan are probably Middle Jurassic, whilst 
Rhetic coal is found side by side with that of Permean in Kiangsi 
and Hunan. It is safe to say, however, that the Perme carbonifer- 
ous coal is by far the most extensive. 


Both bituminous coal and anthracite occur in China, but 
the latter is probably more abundant, for though the character 
of coal is independent of its geological age, the proportion of 
anthracite is greater in the Palaeozoic. Both kinds are generally 
of excellent quality ; the anthracite of Shansi and the bituminous 
coalof Shantung compare well with the best of their kind in 
other parts of the world. 

With regard to the total reserve of workable coal in China 
we have no sufficient data to make a reliable estimate, but it is 
safe to say that as far as present knowledge goes 100,000,000,000 
metric tons is a fair minimum figure and the probable real 
resource may be ten times as large. 


The total production for 1915 is estimated at about 18,000,- 
000 tons. Nearly 8,000,000 tons came from modern mines. 
The following is a fairly complete list :— 
Name of the Mine 
Kailan Mining Ad- 
ministration 
Fushun Colliery 
Pingshiang Colliery 
Peking Syndicate 
Pengshihu Coal Min- 
ing Company 
Lincheng Coal Min- 


Locality Nationality Production 
Kaiping and Lan- 

chow, Chihli Sino- British 
Fushun, Mukden Japanese 
Pingshiang, Kiangsi Chinese 
Chaotso, Honan British 


2,971,792 tons 
2,034,850 55 
927,403 5, 
480,875 5; 


Pengshihu,Mukden Sino-Japanese 


ing Administration Lincheng, Chihh Sino-Belgian 259,703; 
Chungshing Coal | | | 
Mining Company /Yishien, Shantung Chinese 244,825 ,, 


Tsingching Mining 


Administration Tsingching, Chihli Sino-German 170,154 


Paoching Company Yangchuan, Shansi Chinese 131,200: ,, 
Liuhokou Coal Mining | 
Company Liuhokou, Honan Chinese 91,822 ., 


Tungshing Company Mentoukou, Chihli Sino-British 80,000 _,, 


The German mines of Fangtse and Hungshan in Shantung 
produced about 560,000 tons in 1914, but stopped in 1915 owing 
to the war. 

The 1o million tons left over are attributed to small native 
mines scattered all over the country. Shansi is easily the 
biggest producer, Hunan and Szechwan come next; the three 
provinces together produce about five million tons. 


From the above statement it is clear that the consumption 
of coal in China is surprisingly small when compared with her 
population. The lack of transport is the primary cause of this 
small output. The use of coal is, however, rapidly increasing and 
at present 1,500,000 tons of foreign coal are annually imported. 
When railway facilities increase this import is bound to decrease, 
and the example of Kailan Mining Administration in exporting 
coal to the Pacific countries is sure to be followed by the more 
favourably situated mines. This is especially true of bituminous 
coal. Anthracite will have to depend largely on domestic 
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consumption which is also on the increase, for example, in the 
Lower Valley of the Yangtze where straw and dry grass have 


been exclusively used as fuel, Shansi and Hunan anthracite 


begin now to find their way to the market. 
Iron 


Roughly speaking we have two fundamentally different 
classes of iron deposits; (1) deposits of igneous origin, usually 
found at the contact zone; (2) bedded deposits some of which 
are undoubtedly sedimentary, but others of doubtful genetic 
relations. Jo the former class belong the famous deposit of 
Tayeh worked by the Hanyehping Co. Deposits of similar 
origin but of varying size are extremely numerous, especially 
in the Lower Yangtze Valley. They are invariably associated 
with igneous rocks of the diorite type intruded into the upper 
paleozoic formations. The ore is usually found at the contact 
zone, often in limestone with the development of typical contact 
minerals as, for example, garnet. Besides the Tayeh deposit, 
the principal deposits of economic value are the Aocheng 
(Wuchang) deposit in Hupeh, the Chengmenshan deposit neat 
Kiukiang in Kiangsi, the Taiping and the Fangchang deposits in 
Anhui, the newly discovered deposit near Nanking, the Tsina- 
lingcheng deposits near the German railway in Shantung, and 
the Anchi deposit in Fukien. Among the smaller but well known 
deposits we may mention the Tungkuanshan deposit in Anhu 
and the Likwoyi deposit in Kiangsu, both of which belong te 
this class. : 

The bedded deposits of sedimentary origin are the most 
famous. The Shansi iron industry, which is certainly the oldest 
in the world, is the classic example ‘The ore occurs In the 
lower part of palozoic coal series near the underlying Ordovician 
limestone, either as limonite or hematite, and occasionally hematite 
pockets are found in the lower limestone itself. The ore has 
been extensively mined in two regions in Shansi; the one i 
the Pingtinghow district forming a narrow belt across the 
Shansi Railway, the other in southeast Shansi in the districts 
of Luan and Tzechow. Unfortunately the ore body consists 
usually of irregular lenses, the average thickness of which is 
probably not much more than 30 cm.—a fact which excludes the 
possibility of mining on a modern scale, otherwise the enormots 
horizontal distribution would give it an immense importance. 


The second class of bedded deposits is exclusively found 
the Precambrian rocks. ‘They are usually well bedded and some 
of them are probably of sedimentary origin, but as the count) 
rock is more or less metamorphosed their genetic relation !s 
somewhat uncertain. These deposits have recently acquire 
great importance as the ores found between Pengshihu and the 
South Manchurian Railway are now being worked by the 
Japanese. The best known deposit is, however, that of Lanchow 
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industry is still very backward. 

in 1915 was about 300,000 tons. : 
fom the Hanyang Iron Works and 29,529 tons from the 
- Sino-Japanese Coal Mining Company at Penshihu. 
attributed to the small native furnaces in Shansi, Szechwan, 
Hunan, Yunnan, etc., Shansi contributing about 50 per cent. 


fans in Precambrian gneiss and metamorphic rocks. 
is by far the most important, as all the productive mines of 
f Manchuria and Outer Mongolia belong to this class. 
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ent the coal mines, but the percentage is unfortunately rather 
iy, The well-known iron .ore of Pinghsiang in Kiangsi and 
shat of the adjacent district Yushien in Hunan may prove to 
heof the same nature. 

' Jt js impossible to estimate exactly the resource of the 


I Shansi sedimentary as the lenses are very irregular, but the 
| probable total quantity may be given at 300 million tons. It 
| aust be remembered, however, that these are not suitable 


the other deposits 
also to 300 million tons of which at 
‘east half can be worked by modern methods. ‘The present iron 
The total production of pig-iron 
Of these 136,541 tons are 


‘¢ modern mining. The reserve of 


The rest are 


The Tayeh mine exported in 1915 298.350 tons to Japan besides 


| supplying the works at Hanyang. 


Gold 


The gold deposits may be divided into 4 classes: (1) recent 
lluvium, (2) ancient alluvium, (3) tertiary sandstone, (4) quartz 
‘i The first 


The four 
great rivers in Manchuria, the Amur, the Yalu, the Tumen and 


the Liaoho, drain large areas covered by gneiss and granite 
whence the gold has been washed down together with other 


products of erosion into the tributary vaileys. All the great 


gid mines in Heilungkiang province are situated on the right 


vank of the Amur river, those of Kirin along tle tributaries of 


| the Yalu and the Ttumen and the mines of Mukden in the basin 
ot Liaoho. 
Ia, the Shara, and the Kurduri, all of which are tributaries of 
the Selenga that flows into Baikal. 
ié Upper Yangtze between Yunnan and Szechwan, in the 


In outer Mongolia, they are in the valleys of the 
Similar alluvium is found in 


southern tributaries of the Tarim in ‘‘urkestan, and in the 


| smaller streams in Shantung, Honan and Jehol. 


__ 4s to the second class we have a unique example of the 
Nali gold mine on the banks of the Yalung river in Szechwan. 
The tertiary sandstone known as the Hanhai formation has a 


wide distribution in Turkestan and Kansu, and in the Kwenlun 
and the Nanshan it is often auriferous. 


In Szechwan, Kiangsi, 
Hunan, Fukien, north Chihli and Shantung the gold-bearing 
lez veins in the gneiss and phyllite are often worked in a 


‘mall way, the famous Maha mine in Szechwan and the Ping- 


| 


‘ang mine in Hunan both belong to this class. The alluvium 
Worked in Manchuria contains on the average 1.07 dwt. of gold 
t ton, whilst quartz veins are not considered workable when the 
gold content is much less than 6 dwt. per ton. 

| In 1915 the total production was about 200,000 0z.; 120,000 
om Manchuria and 60,000 oz. from Outer Mongolia and the 





rest from Chihli, Hunan, Shantung, Kansu, Turkestan, Szechwan, 
Yunnan, Kiangsi and Honan. 


Copper 


The occurrence of copper ore in China is extremely 
numerous but few have been proved of value. Genetically these 
deposits can be classified into 5 groups; (1) magnetic segrega- 
tions, (2) contact deposits, (3) replacement and fissure veins, 
(4) impregnations, (5) sedimentary deposits. The first group 
is well seen in the Permian basalt of Yunnan, which covers 
immense areas—whenever this rock crops out there are sure to 
be some abandoned mine and heaps of slag which gave the 
French engineers erroneous impressions of the mining possibili- 
ties along the Yunnan-Tonkin Railway. But they are practically 
without exception very small irregular bodies quite unsuitable for 
modern working. Similar occurrences are known in the tertiary 
porphyries of north Chihli. The second group is always more 
or less associated with the iron ore, being also due to the contact 
action of the diorites. They are found scattered in south 
Hupeh in the districts of Shingkuo and Yangshing and may be 
regarded as of no economic value. The Government mine of 
Pangshih in Kirin seems to belong to this type; the copper 
content is usually above 10 per cent though the resource is some- 
what limited. The third class is by far the most important, for 
the famous copper mines in Tungchuanfu in Yunnan are of this 
character. The ore is of high grade, usually above & per cent. 
and the possible reserve rather Jarge. The stock-works in the 
limestone are formed by replacement whilst in shaiy rocks they 
are fissure veins. Similar deposits are to be found in Hueili 
district in Szechwan. The fourth type is exclusively found in 
Precambrian crystalline rocks of south Shansi, and northwest 
Hupeh. They are usually of low grade, but the reserve reaches 
sometimes respectable dimensions. The Government mine of 
Pengshien near Chengtu (Szechwan) is of the same nature. 
There the ore bodies are large lenses in the crystalline schists 
and limestone, the average copper content being about 5 per cent. 
The last group is of great geological interest. In Yunnan and 
Kweichow the Lower Triassic sandstone overlying the Permo- 
triassic coal measures always contains some copper, usually in 
the form of malachite, which used to be extensively worked in 
Tantang in the district of Hsuanhui, Yunnan. Similar deposits 
are found in the Hanhai formation in Turkestan, for example, 
the copper mines near Aksu. 

The present production of copper in China is about 2,000 
tons, mostly from Yunnan, Kirin, Kansu and Turkestan, the 
first province supplying about 50 per cent. 


Tin 


Tin is at present the most important metal produced in 
China—the production in 1915 was nearly 8,000 tons—about 6 
per cent. of the world’s total production. Over 80 per cent. 
came from Kokiu in Yunnan; the rest from Southern Hunan 
and Kwangsi. The deposits are invariably connected with 
granitic intrusions. In the last named region the tin is probably 
alluvial, but it occurs as lodes in limestone and granite in the 
districts of Lingwu and Kianghua in south Hunan. In the most 
important district of Kokiu, it is a residual deposit; the minute 
crystals of cassiterite are scattered through the limestone not far 
from the granite and are usually too poor to be mined. But as 
the limestone is weathered away, a red residual clay is left in 
which the tin ore is thus concentrated. The lowest workable 
percentage at present is about 0.1 per cent. of cassiterite. 


Antimony 


In antimony China occupies quite a unique position, for 
since 1908 China has been producing more than 50 per cent. of 
the world’s total production and in 1913 China produced 13,000 
tons, that of the whole world 20,000 tons, but in 1915 China’s 
production increased to 20,000 tons. More than go per cent. 
came from Hunan where the metal is widely distributed. The 
most important centres are in the valley of Tsekiang in the 
districts of Shinghua, Anhua, Yiyang and Paoching. The 
mineral is usually stibnite but the oxide occurs also in small 
quantities. The best known deposit is that of Shikungshan 
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where the ore bed occurs between the quartzite and the upper 
limestone which are either Lower Carboniferous or Upper 
Devonian. ‘These beds are folded into anticlines and dcmes 
with which the ore seems to have a constant relation. Most 
of the other Hunan deposits are found in the same horizon, but 
in Yunnan the Amichow deposit is probably in the Triassic 
Formation. 
Zinc, Lead and Silver 


These three metals are usually associated with one another. 
Geologically they are of two classes: (1) those in Archean 
gneiss, (2) in Paleozoic limestone. The former class is chiefly 
found in north Chihli and north Shansi and is usually small in 
amount, but rather rich in silver—the richest galena from Jeho! 
contains as much as 100 taels per ton. The second class on the 
other hand 1s much more extensive, but the silver content is 
somewhat smaller, averaging about 16 taels per ton. The best 
known deposit is that of the Government mine of Shuikoushan 
in Hunan where the mixed cre of galena and zine blende occurs 
in large pockets in the limestone. The only other important 
deposit with a respectable output 1s that of Kungshan in Tung- 
chwan (Yunnan). Here the principal ores are carbonates. In 
1914 6,000 tons of zine and 5,300 tons of lead were produced in 
China, most of them from the Shuikoushan Mine. The produc- 
tion was increased by 30 per centin 1915. The amount of silver 
produced was insignificant, probably not more than 50,900 oz. 


Other Minerals 


China produced in 1915 456,300 Ib. of mercury which came 
almost exclusively from Kweichow. In the same province there 


Mining Legislation and 


Chinese mining legislation has become a favourable subject 


of attack in certain sections of the foreign press and it is time the 
matter should be explained from the Chinese point of view. Few 
if any of the foreign critics have fully realized the erormous 
difficulties in the way of a workable mining law in China, especially 
if it is to permit the free introduction of foreign capital. Some 
of these difficulties are internal, being merely one section of the 
numerous difficulties in transforming an ancient civilization to 
suit modern environment, therefore they can only be overcome 
by the gradual change of the mining conditions, and the task of 
the legislator is to frame laws 1n such a way as to bridge over the 
period of transition. Many of them are, however, external and 
unless and until the foreign Powers see that it is now worth their 
while to sacrifice some of their cherished privileges in the interest 
of mining investment, there 1s very little hope that China will 
ever become a country where free mining can be carried on by 
foreigners except by specific concessions specially granted by the 
Government. In the following article | wil] deal with them 
separately. 
Surface Rights and Mining Rights 

Nowhere in the world is the ownership of mineral riglits so 
ill-defined as in China. Certain precious metals such as gold, 
silver and copper, owing to their use in coinage and exchange, 
have always been regarded as the special property of the Em- 
peror and such mines as were worked have always been more or 
less Government monopolies. Even in this case, however, it 
does not prove that the State owned all such minerals as minerals 
—the Government merely monopolized the sale of the finished 
products. Jron used to bea regular state monopoly, having been 
for a long time under the same administration as the Salt Gabelle, 
but during the last to centuries this monopoly has gradually 
died out, and in the Ching dynasty the famous Shansi iron ore 
used to be worked entirely without the formal permission of the 
government, paying the rent to the landowner only, the only tax 
the Government col'ected was in the form of hkin. ‘Tin and 
antimony, the two most important metals worked at the present 
day, were regarded both by the Government and the miners as 
being owned by the owner of surface rights. The same applied 
to coal; in the coal mining districts title deeds often state “ that 
the owner owns the land from the sky down to the lowest point 
reachable below the surface.” 
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is also a considerable amount of orpiment. Sulphur is made ; 
Shansi, Honan, Hunan and Szechwan partly from fivritiferss 
shale, partly from the sulphide ores of zinc and lead. hon 
the rarer metals, cobalt, nickel, tungsten and molybdenym ar 
known to occur in many localities, but the production js st 
quite unimportant. 


Petroleum and Salt 


Last we must mention petroleum and salt. ‘The Standar 
Oil Co. undertaking in Shensi has proved to bea disappointmen 
but the geological conditions seemed from the outset to } 
unfavourable as the oil bearing strata are hardly folded at all 
The adjacent province of Szechwan may still prove to be; 
success as there exist many anticlines in the Red Basjn wher 
natura] gas is known to occur in the salt wells. A more clos. 
study of the brines may very probably lead to the discovery of 
potash salts which are bad'y needed in China for agricultyr; 
purposes On the whole therefore China cannot be said to } 
poor in mineral wealth, although the early estimates were muc: 
exaggerated. ‘Too much emphasis, however, cannot be given 
the fact that China has had a mining industry for centuries an 
the easily workable outcrops are only exceptionally to be me: 
with, so prospecting requires much scientific study and develop. 
ment work; the poor adventurer who expects to pick up gol 
nuggets and acquire speculative concessions, would find bette; 
employment of his time and labour in South Africa or Austral: 
than in China. 


Development in China 


It is in recognition ot this fact that all the mining regulation: 
published before 1914 required the miner to obtain the conseni 
of the landowner before he could get his permit. It is clear tha 
if the strictly legal view is taken, then the Chinese Governmen 
can hardly frame any mining law at all except such as for the 
protection of labour. From the national point of view, however. 
such recognition would be disastrous, for there is no bittere 
enemy to the miner than the owner of agricultural land and even 
in the tin and antimony districts where the mining industry ha 
been firmly established, the enormously high rent demanded by 
the landowner seriously affects the cost of production. 


Native and Modern Methods 


Foreign critics have often compared China with Australi 
and South Africa and imagined that mining laws good for the 
latter countries are also good for the former. Now nothing cat 
be more erroneous and misleading. Australia and South Africa 
are new continents with all the outcrops of mineral deposits quit 
intact; mining before the advent of Europeans was entirel} 
unknown. China on the other hand has a native mining industry 
nearly as old as its civilization and before the modern era, he! 
mineral prodiction was certainly the most important in the world 

The consequence is two-fold; firstly the outcrops of the 
common minerals with the exception of iron are almost every 
where worked out and the country offers little chance for th 
individual prospector ; secondly, the native mining industry whic! 
has grown up under ancient conditions offers formidavle ob 
stacles to mining laws aiming at modern development. Fo: 
owing to the lack of written laws, and the undefined ownershi 
of nuneral rights, all kinds of irregular mining were tolerated bi 
the Government. Asarulea mine used to be opened with th 
consent of the landowner to whom a heavy rent was always paid 
Most of them paid a tax of some kind, but no regular registrati0! 
was ever attempted though many native mines obtained permit 
from the local magistrates. In all cases, however, undergroun' 
boundaries were entirely unknown. In every flourishing mini0 
field, innumerable smail shafts are sunk, often within a fe’ 
yards of one another. Once the mineral has been found, th 
miner follows it up without the slightest idea of its direction 
The verv general rule for settling disputes is that ~ when tw 
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aiers, each Working in his own shaft, see each otlier’s light, 
they should both leave off the communication and chance their 
firection of working,’’ a good enough rule for those who mine 
without any capital or plan, but of course intolerable in the case 
of modern mining. Apart from their ignorance of the existence 
of the mining law, such small miners are honestly unable to fulfl 
he legal requirements because the individual mining arez falls 
far short of the minimum claim set up by law and they have no 
means Of knowing their own underground boundaries. As out 
of the total value of 100 million dollars of metals and minerals, 
produced annually in China, about 70 per cent. are from these 
small mines, they cannot be forcibly shut down without gravely 
juring our national economy, but as almost every considerable 
mineral deposit is being worked by them to some extent and 
‘heir mining method ts very wasteful and primitive, the State 
camnet afford to abandon the deposits for their sake. The mining 
oficial is driven to the dilemma of allowing professional claim- 
jumpers to rob the small miners unjustly, or to leave hopefu! 
leposits in the hands of incompetent and ignorant people. 


The Mining Regulations of 1914 


Contrary to the views of the foreign press which declared 
unmarily that the Mining Regulations of 1914 “do not appear 
(0 be the work of men familiar with the practice of mining, or 
with the legislation existing in leading mining communities,” 
nose who were responsible for the drafting spent not a little 
ime in studying foreign legislation and some of them had a 
listinguished career in European mining schools. The defects 
ot the regulations are rather that they did not take Chinese con- 
litons sufficiently into consideration hence the difficulty of 
‘itorcing the law, especially as the small sum appropriated for 
ee administration made it impossible to have a targe 

But in spite of all, the mining regulations of 1914 have 
obtained important results. Firstly, for the first time the state 


Mine WorkING At TUNGWAH. HsInchuNGKOU 


firmly established its claim to all mineral rights and no longer 
allows the landowner to hinder mining development. [t is true 
that in the revised edition of the miming law of 1907, Art. 14 
declared that all mining rights belonged to the state, but it con- 
tained also the following statement: “ According to the mining 
law general in foreign countries mining rights are owned by the 
state....the landowner can derive no benefit from it... .but since 
the policy of our Government has always been benevolent and 
with a view to help the people, the owner of suriace rights is to 
be allowed to enjoy a certain amount of protit from the mineral 
wealth found below his land.’’ This was further defined in Arts. 
17 and 18: a landowner was allowed to get 30 per cent. of the 
net profit from the miners in case of minerals of the seconid class 
(placers, alluvial deposits, bog iron ore, etc.) and 25 per cent. of 
minerals of the third class (inciuding the more valuabie minerals 
and coal). In both cases the owner of surface rights was given 
preference to mine in his own land. Again no prospector couid 
obtain a licence before he produced a written agreement signed 
by the landowner. The mining law of 1914 swept away all 
these impossible conditions and although it has not been strictly 
enforcedin dealing with pre-existing mines, all concessions granted 
since 1914 were obtained with complete disregard to the owner 
of surface rights. Thus a firm step has been taken to establish 
the claim of mining interests. 


System made a Farce 


Secondly, by adhering strictly to the claim system, the Muin- 
iug Department has gradually built upa tradition of just adminis- 
tration. The Claim system is again nothing new—the mining 
law of igo7 first adopted it, but the fact that the owner of sur-~ 
face rights was allowed to have preferential rights made the 
whole system nothing more than a farce. A thorough search 
through the archives proved that from 1907 to 1911 practically 
no claim was ever granted according to the letter of the law, 
Again there was no security of title deeds—claims acquired at 
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one time might be forfeited without any cause or warning. 
Since the promulgation of the mining law of 1914, 977 claims 
have been granted and it may be stated without fear of contra- 
diction that the administration has been perfectly clean and that 
anybody who fulfils the requirements of the law can secure his 
title deeds without much troubie. 


Taxation and Preservation 


Thirdly, for the first time the mining law fixed a reasonable 
rate of taxation. ‘The law of 1907 demanded an enormous tax 
of 25 per cent. of gross production and, in addition, 25 per cent. 
of the net profit was to be paid to the state as royalty! The 
framers of the 1914 law had the courage to cut it down to the 
reasonable amount of I.5 per cent. in face of strong and influen- 
tial opposition. It is neither the fault of the law nor that of its 
administrator that this rate has not been universally enforced, 
especially in those provinces where the heavy mining taxation 
formed the only source of revenue, i.e., in Yunnan, but even 
there mines opened after 1914 pay nothing more than the legal 
production tax and in two of the most important mining pro- 
vinces, i.e, Hunan and Szechwan, the 1.5 per cent. rate has be- 
come uniform. This generous measure has had a great effect in 
encouraging the opening up of new mines—the effect would have 
been undoubtedly still greater had the collecting of the tax been 
in the hands of the Mining Department as it was originally 
intended. 


Fourthly, a wise and important measure has been taken for 
the preservation of national resources. I refer to the “national- 
ization” of iron ore. No better evidence of the ignorance of 
foreigners in Chinese affairs can be shown than the fact that 
this great measure has been hopelessly misunderstood and 
unfairly criticized. To begin with, “nationalization’’ is a 
misnomer. The word can only be understood in two senses; it 
can either mean that the state claims the ownership of the 
mineral, or that iron is to be an industry monopolized by the 
state. Now since a// minerals are state-owned and cannot be 
worked without its permission, it would be meaningless in the 
first sense. As to the second, nothing of the kind was ever 
contemplated; in fact the Minister, Mr. Chang Chien, who 
adopted the measure, is well known for his opposition to state 
industries. What actually happened was that in November, 1914 
instructions were sent to the mining officials in the provinces /o 
withdraw iron from the claim system and since that date iron 
mines can Only be worked as special concessions granted by the 
state. That this is the correct interpretation is abundantly 
proved by “the Provisional Regulations for the Working of Iron 
Ore” which grant concessions under certain conditions. 


Act of Vital Importance 


Space forbids me to discuss fully the vital importance of 
this administrative act, but it may be briefly stated here that iron 
is a metal of peculiar national importance and the state must see 
to it that the available resources should not fall into incompetent 
or undesirable hands. Now since the introduction of modern 
methods iron has ceased to be a metal for the small workers 
and its economic utilization requires the investment of very large 
capital. The state has everything to lose if it allows big 
deposits to be held by a number of professional prospectors for 
speculative purposes. This is the general principle now gradually 
being recognized all over the world, but the conditions in China 
made the adoption of this principle imperative; firstly, because 
the quantity of iron ore available for modern development is, as 
far as is known, rather limited in comparison with her area and 
population, secondly, because one of her neighbours at least is 
very hungry for iron ore and there is a strong temptation on the 
part of the under capitalized Chinese miners to sell their ore by 
Jong contracts at prefixed prices. It must be remembered that 
although the export of raw material is usually not an objection 
in itself, the danger of selling the available resource in advance 
at unfair prices to one foreign Power, whose geographical 
position largely excludes the possibility of competition, by 
individuals who are in no way deserving, must be avoided at any 
cost. Had it not been for this wise foresight, all the important 
deposits recently discovered would have fallen into the hands of 
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claim-hunters who habitually sell cheaply national resources for 9 
their personal profit. | 


Foreign Capital and Extraterritoriality 


Ofcourse the question that interests foreigners most js the 
effect on the chance of introducing foreign capital; nearly ay 
the adverse criticism can be traced to the same source of. 
dissatisfaction. i 

Let it be said at once that most of us are now more or lex 
in favour of the introduction of foreign capital, but the stumb}:y, 
block is the rights of extraterritoriality. It should be carefy}y | 
borne in mind: firstly, that the present mining law has made 
fundamental changes, and even a Chinese who wishes { 
take advantage of that law has to fight against established custom; | 
and vested interests, therefore a miner must expect trouble: | 
secondly, as we have adopted the claim system it opens a wide. 
channel for the influx of professional prospectors who wij | 
necessarily be a very much mixed crowd differing widely from | 
well organized concession-holding companies in their adaptabili; 
to local conditions, hence they are much more likely to cause | 
trouble; thirdly, in the mining districts especially, prejudice 
against foreigners is stil] very strong; fourthly, by the 1goo | 
protocol the Chinese Government 1s still held responsible for 
any individual damage done to the property or person of the 
foreigner. 





» A Stone Ronier Usvacry Pir 
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CHINESE Qu ARTz CrusHING PLANT. 


Under these conditions it is obvious that to allow people 
who are outside Chinese jurisdiction to locate mining areas 
under the claim system, is a very grave affair indeed, and the 
Chinese Government has the right to require companies in which 
foreigners are interested to be represented by Chinese nationality, 
otherwise before the Chinese Government tries to impose mining 
iaw on foreigners, the Jatter may succeed in applying foreign 
common law to Chinese property, for experience in districts 
where foreigners are carrying on mining on some considerable 
scale, has clearly shown that Chinese subjects have practically 
no means of redress if wrongs are done to them by foreigners 
far from treaty ports under the present system of consular 
jurisdiction. 


Conflict of Interests 


The complaint made by some critics that foreigners have 
great difficulty in understanding Chinese mining Jaw published 
in the Chinese language is utterly unreasonable as long as extra 
territoriality exists, for in the mining districts a Chinese ought 
then to have a knowledge of all the different laws oi Europe, 
America and Japan before he can feel secure to do business with 
foreigners, since a person who is nominally under Chines¢ 
mining law, but enjoys the ill-defined rights of extraterritoriality 
will have the most curious and impossible legal stattis in the 
world. To give effect to the Shanghai treaty in which China 
undertakes “to permit citizens of the United States to carry 0? 
in Chinese territory mining operations, provided they comply 
with the new regulations and conditions which may be impose 
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Coivest, CONCENTRATING GALENA BY WASHING GANGUE AWAY FROM 
THE CRUSHED ORE 


by China on its subjects and foreigners alike,” is an impossible 
ck because Chinese mining companies are under Chinese 
company law whilst foreigners are outside of it. _ Again, accord- 
ng to treaty, foreigners have no right of residence nor can 
they purchase land. These restrictions are regarded as vita! 
safeguards against some of the worst dangers of extrater- 
ritoriality and foreigners may be quite sure that China will not 
give them up even in part before she can remove the cause of 
these restrictions, unless physical forces are used against her. It 


isnonsense to say that China ought to return the favour shown 
What 
kind of mining law would the Chinese have enjoyed if China 


toher subjects in the mining law of Straits Settlements. 


had consular jurisdiction over her subjects? Abolish the 
monstrous thing known as extraterritoriality to-day, you shall 
have free mining for all to-morrow. for then the distinction 
beiween foreign and Chinese subjects would no longer have the 


same significance. 


CHINESE ROASTING AND SMELTING FURNACES AT THE HSIAHEICO 
Srnver Leap Mine, NorTHern CHIHLI 


Meet China Haif Way 


I.ven in the brief consideration set out above it points 
clearly to the crying need of the readjustment of international 
treatment in the Far East. China was, and desired to remain, 
in the position of isolation and for that she paid dearly. Now 
she no ionger wishes to be an outsider to the comity of nations 
and in the rupture with Germany she has taken a vital step to 
try to play a different role in world politics. It is for those 
Powers which are interested in seeing China independent to 
realize the new situation and meet her half way. The fact that 
many British mining engineers think it possible to work mines 
under Chinese mining law is in itself a strong argument in 
favour of the abolition of extraterritoriality, for if China can 
frame a*satisfactory mining law and administrate it properly, 
there can be no reason to think that she cannot do the same in 
common and criminal law. China herself is no longer an 
obstacle; the question is the Powers which have always professed 
their desire to maintain her independence and help her to develop 
resources: are they sincere and ready? 





CHINESE CUPELLATION FURNACES FOR REFINING SILVER 


CHINESE Dressinc- I'roors—Stiurcirnc Down. Boarns FOR CONCENTRATING 
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HOW TO GET THE BEST FROM CHINA’S RAILWAYS 


The Romance of Accounts and the Late Commission 


* 


[By Ray Ovip Harr, M.A., PRINcIPAL OF THE PEKING ScuooL OF COMMERCE AND Finanez] 


One of the chief causes of the numerous 
failures of large scale business in China has 
been the lack of proper accounting. This 1s 
especially true in regard to railroads. Kent 
speaks of a period in Chinese railway history 
about a decade ago marked by a progressive 
movement in railway construction led by the 
Chinese themselves. The disastrous and dis- 
couraging downfall of the numerous private 
and provincial railway companies organized at 
that time, we learn from reliable sources. 
may almost invariably be attributed to the 
lack of proper and serious accounting. 

lf the Cninese promoters of these com 
panies had only looked well to their 
accounting methods--if only they had not 
built their house on the sands, how different 
might have been the tide of railway affairs 
since that time. 

tut China chose to repeat the early 
history of railway accounting in Itngland 
and America. The period aitluded to 
characterized itself as one of lazy, thought- 
less drift, of criminal blindness and lack of 
imagination. In America the period ended 
dramatically in the wholesale failure of 
railways in 1873. In China the nationaliz- 
ing of railways promised to prolong the 
period of drift by stifling competition and 
enterprise. 

The appointing in Ig12 of a railway 
Accountancy Commission by the Ministry 
of Communications seemed at one tine at 
least to have achieved a result directly con- 
trary to all expectation ! 

The Bad Ofd Days 

First, as to the Accounts of Construc- 
tion. Each foreign builder had kept his 
own books in his own way. His accounts 
reflected not only the customs in his native 
lend or city, but also the personal notions 
of his accountant. French, German, British, 
and Belgian practice had also been varied 
according to the special contracts under 
which operations had been conducted. An 
item charged to ‘“‘ Supervision” to-day 
might to»morrow be charged to “ Track.” 
Some indeed made no classification of dis- 
bursements, but merely listed them, mixing 
ties with quinine, locomotives with pencils, 
and police with pickaxes, until it was impossible 
to judge what any unit of finished construction 
had cost. Small wonder then that on some 
lines the Government had never made any 
audit of construction costs at all but had ac- 
cepted the results as the contractor had left 
them—‘in one black burial blent” (apologies 
to Byron). 

What was true of construction was true also 
of operation. Yet, supervision of operation 1s 
even more important than supervision of 
construction. Original construction is over 
in a few years, Operation goes on for ever. 
With everything left tothe foreign accountant, 
it was naturally very difficult for the Govern- 
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ment to protect its interest in profits. Agile 
indeed would be the mind of the auditor that 
could skip from one system to another, meet 
on even terms its accounting officers, speak 
their language, discover the by-paths of their 
thinking, and forecast their future digressions. 

In failing to prescribe a uniform system of 
accounts, China probably had been losing 
money; but she certainly was losing a good 
Opportunity for the legitimate assertion of her 
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rights. A minute’s thought will show what a 
weapon uniform accounting would be when 
applied to the foreign roads reporting to the 
Chinese Government, Although the chief tech- 
nical officers of these roads are nominated 
by the foreign bondholders, they may be re- 
moved for cause by the Government. By 
comparing the results of different roads as 
found by uniform accounting methods, the 
Government might be so enabled to criticize 
and suggest as to reduce these technical officers 
virtually to the rank of employees. 

Thus, in assuming statistical control of these 
railroads built by foreign capital, China would 
be better enabled to throw off the coils of the 


: AN ACCOMPLISHED AMERICAN EpucaTep 
STUDENT WHO EFFECTED UNIFICATION OF ACCOUNTS ON 
THE CHINESE RAILWAYS. 


sphere of influence. Each line, hitherto th, 
instrument of a foreign nation, becomes weldec 
into a great chain of railways serving Ching . 
Other interesting features were presente: 
by the old railway accounts. Most of he 
ete Sa seein ene 
: M produced for Out. 
siders as well as for the home line. The 
nero 4 these mechanical works were n 
mixed with the gen Ter » hha: Be 
that no veliable ot tenia rhe 

€ conciusions could be drayp 
concerning the efliciency of eithcr the ne 

or the works. Again, the Profits of some 

of the railways were so stated that it was 
impossible for anyone outside of the office 

to tell whether the profits resulted fror 
operation or from the sale of lands. By: 

more of this anon. 

Not least amone the detects of the oli 
methods was the lack of an adequat: 
check on the efficiency of car handliny. 
coal consumption, etc. The trained ac 
countant realizes that the ledger statistics 
of a railroad are only a part of the grand 

total that must be collected. In roro0 Mr. 
Louis D. Brandeis, now of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, declared in the 
rate hearings at Washington that the 
railroads of the country were wasting ; 
million gold dollars a day, and since 1910, 
the railroads have been compelled by 
increasing wages and material costs to 
apply yet greater ingenuity in reducing 
costs of operation by scientific management. 
such success has crowned their efforts that 
reliable statistics shown in a recent issue 
of the Rathway Age Gazette indicate that 
last year’s traffic actually was conducted 
for $300,000,000 less than would have been 
required had the operations been no more 
efficient than in 1910! The Commission 
for the Unification of Railway Accounts 
and Statistics had therefore, as one of its 
principal assignments, the formulation of 
statistical methods upon which to base 4 
science of railway management in China. 


The Accountancy Commission 


The Commission that was to frame the 
tituch-needed uniform system of account: 
and statistics was formed with the greatest 
care. First there was selected a group of men 
who had studied accounts and railroading in 
foreign schools and who had later served for 
some years in the Ministry of Communications. 
Joined with them as advisory members of the 
Commission, were the chief accountants of the 
various railway lines. Among the latter were 
men whose knowledge of Chinese conditions 
was fortified by experience upon the railroads 
of Belgium, France, Germany, England an¢ 
India, In all, six nationalities were repre 
sented. 
As Acting Chairman of the Commission was 
a former Assistant-Directorof the Peking- 
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jjgnkow line, @ man of scholarly attainments 
cho had earned the highest degrees given by 
ymerican universitics and who had made a 
special study of railway matters in several 
roreign countries—Dr, Ching Chun-wang. 

Finally, as culminating evidence of a deter- 
ination to secure the best results obtainable, 
were was summoned Dr. Henry C. Adams, a 
yeltknown American economist and a teacher 
{ accounting in a leading University. For 
»o years Dr. Adams had served as Statistician 
the United States Interstate Commerc: 
Commission, and in I9060 he had actually 
scceeded in framing a Uniform Classification 
‘or the many hundred railway companies in 
he United States now operating more than 
350,000 miles of line. 

Considering the wealth of data already at 
he fingertips of the Commissioners, they 
evan by studying carefully all the classifica- 
ns, blanks, report forms, etc., then in use on 
chinese railways. It secured more front Ja- 

sanese, Indian, and other foreign sources. 

Two members were detailed for a specialized 
tudy of each Chinese line and its practices 

fora period of three months with instructions 
asto the classes of datato collect. So assidu- 
wusly was the object pursued that in the fall 
of 1g}j3—only seven or eight months after 

Minister Chu Chi-chien had directed the work 
io be undertaken—the Commission was ready 
io assemble again. A series of more than 70 
<ssions followed. By November 20, 1914, 
jumphlets of Classifications covering expendi- 
tures for Capital Investments, Operating 
Revenues. and Opcrating Expenses had been 
iormally issued. Then, by an order of 
Minister Liang Tung-yen to take effect on 
lanuary 1, 1915, these classtiications actually 
went into effect-—-together with specifications 
‘or forms Of Income Accounts, Profit and 
Loss Account, and Balance Sheet; and rules 
forthe compiling of mileage statistics. 

Probably no one would claim the work of 
the Commission to be absolutely ideal. Never- 
theless, the classifications and forms are 
adequate in that they are based on reasonable 
practice and provide for uniformity. The 
\ailway Gazette (July 9, 1915) paid its tribute 
in the following terms, ** We conceive the 
‘lassihcations to be ahead of British practice.” 
Had the classifications been properly enforced, 
the order of January 1, 1915 would have 
iransformed the Chinese Government Railways 
trom an aggregation to a system. 

‘Adequately to describe the classifications or 
0 state the philosophy underlying them would 
‘equire a volume. Still a brief statement of 
‘heir structure and their functions may be 
helpful, 

The Classification of Capital 

Expenditures (1)is designed to show the cost 
ot the different parts of a railroad at the time 
the builder hands it over to the Ministry of 
‘ommunications for operation. The classi- 
ication recognizes 18 main classes of costs in 
sulding the physical structure of a railroad, 
‘ach of which is sub-divided sufficiently to 
event mixing up items which are of very 
‘ifferent nature, Among the more important 
ot these 18 main heads are, Land, Formation. 
ergs Bridges, Track, Buildings, Rolling 

ock, 


(1) Capital expenditures are those that 


Mcrease the value of plant and equipment: 
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revenue expenditure, or “operating expenses,” 
are items that must be deducted from mcome. 
or if income be insufficient, from proprietor- 
ship. Floating Equipment, and General Ex- 
penditures—the last named comprising the 
salaries of officers and clerks and other super- 
visory costs. 

But a railroad is never built. As soon as it 
hegins to be useful, merchants want spur 
tracks to their godowns. As business increases. 
need arises for side tracks and additional! 
stations and for more cars, or perhaps 
heavier rails. Hence, “ capital expenditure ” 
continues—even after the line is open from 
end to end. In adjustment to these conditions. 
there was framed a classification of additions 
and betterments similar to the classification 
just described, By adhering to this classifica- 
tion, it is possible to know at the end of any 
year or month just what it has cost to build a 
given railroad to date. 

In making the Classification of Operating 
Revenues the method employed was to deter- 
mine and group the numerous distinct services 
by which Chinese railroads earn money. There 
were found to be nearly 50 different classes of 
service. Yet it is convenient to group these 
50 classes under two heads: Transportation 
Revenue and Other Operating Revenue. 
There are five groups under the former, which 
with appropriate titles, category, the earnings 
from carrying passengers; from carrying 
baggage and parcels; trom carrying “ goods; 
from shunting. demurrage, etc.; and from 
conducting ferries. ‘‘Other Operating Re- 
venue” categories in a similar manner earnings 
trom railway telegraphs, brickworks, hotels. 
mechanical plants. interchange of rolling 
Stock, etc. 

The Classification of Operating Expenses 
provides an analytical record of the cost of 
rendering the services above stated. Its five 
main heads are: (1) General Expenses, (2) 
Traffic Expenses, (3) Running Expenses, (4) 
Maintenance of Equipment, (5) Maintenance 
of Road and Structures. It sorts and sub- 
divides until itis fair to say that only things 
of the same kind are tied up in the same 
package. 

The first of these main heads covers the 
expense of supervising and policing the rail- 
road as a whole. The salaries of the general 
manager, his clerk, the accounting force, 
medical officers, police officers, and the cost of 
the necessary supplies come under this head. 

The second head covers the expense of se- 
curing business, of loading it aboard the cars. 
and of unloading it. It includes the salaries 
and supplies of the Traffic Manager, his 
assistants, station managers and station clerks 
and labourers. 

The third head covers the cost of actually 
hauling the traffic of various kinds. The 
principal items covered are the wages of engine 
drivers, firemen, and trainmen; fuel, water. 
and lubricants for the locomotives; and other 
similar items, 

The fourth head covers the cost cf keeping 
locomotives, carriages, and waggons in repair. 
and provides a depreciation fund for their 
replacement when worn out. 

The fifth head covers the cost of keeping up 
the roadbed, track, bridges, tunnels, buildings, 
etc. 

Cost Accounting 


These five heads are seen to recognize the 
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well-known cost accounting principle of dif- 
ferentiating sharply between overhead and 
departmental expenses. (Overhead, or burden, 
is that group of expenses which does not 
increase with the increase of the units of 
goods or services produced.) Without a sepa- 
ration of overhead from departmental ex- 
penses, the managers of an enterprise cannot 
know, even in a general way, whether or not 
its advertising and soliciting are properly 
exploited. Let us illustrate the principle. The 
total cost of manufacturing a hat is $2 in ail. 
Seventy-five cents of this sum is overhead— 
the proportionate part of the president's 
salary, of renting the factory, etc., items 
which must be paid anyway. The total 
expense directly incurred by producing one 
additional hat is only $1.25. The selling price 
of the hat is S240. With these figures it 1s 
evident that gain is made by the factory from 
any additional advertising that sells additional! 
hats provided the cost of such advertising is 
less than $1.15 for each hat thus seld. The 
principle invcived is one which the modern 
administrator perceived to be applicable to 
insurance companies, schools, and banks as 
well as to railroads. Unfortunately, however, 
it has not been properly applied to Chinese 
railroads; for I recently learned of 2 South 
China line that is losing money, though operat- 
ing on a very Jow ratio. 

By separating the overhead trom the depart- 
mental expenses according to the heads and 
subheads mentioned above, it is possible for 
the officers to learn whether or not the 
various rates and fares are remunerative. The 
problem of rate-fixing, the subject of numer- 
ous published volumes, is knotty at best: 
without accurate cost data it resolves itself 
into the blanaest guessing. 

But departmental expenses are indispensable 
to the modern administrator for other reasons. 
By their use he can keep himself informed as 
to the diligence and skill of his subordinates. 
Careful classifications, if enforced, must prove 
a powerful deterrent to dishonesty. Such a 
deterrent is needed not only in China but in 
every place where the servant is not under the 
eye of the master. Dishonesty must affect 
either revenues or expenses by unduly lower- 
ing the one or raising the other, Such a result 
can be detected, if the classification be en- 
forced, and imiuediately convict the responsible 
employee or officer of one of two things— 
incompetence or dishonesty. If it is incom- 
petence, the unfortunate employee may be 
reduced in rank. If it is dishonesty, he should 
be dismissed and punished for theft. 

Reports 

As a cap sheaf to its work, tie Accountancy 
Commission drew up the form of an annua! 
report by each railway exhibiting the results of 
the year’s operations as seen in its ledger. If 


the accounts have been properly audited, these 


reports would be of service to an honest, 
efhcient Minister in following the activities oi 
the various railway managers. snd, to go a 
step farther, when the results are made public 
—and this is done in all enlightened countries 
—all citizens interested may form a similar 
opimion concerning the energy and ability with 
which the Ministry of Communications hulds 
the officers to account. In the last analysis, 
the Chinese Government Railways belong to 
the Chinese people. The reali owners have a 
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right to know, and should be encouraged to 
learn, how their property is being used and 
with what results; what its condition is; whe- 
ther it is losing or making money; what bills 
are owing to it; and what debts it has yet to 
pay. 

So far one such report has been made—an 
experimental document covering operations 
during the first half of 1915. This Preliminary 
Keport promised a second, covering the re- 
inmaining months of 1915, after which it is 
logical to suppose that annual or semi-annual! 
reports will follow. Yet, 1917 is now well 
advanced. and no second report has appeared. 
Whether the menarchy troubles and the late 
reorganization of the Ministry of Communica- 
tions have merely delayed the report, or have 
strangled the infant in its cradle, remains to 
be surmised. 

The interest taken in China’s railroads is 
well attested by the fact that the issue of the 
first report, just referred to, is already exhaust- 
ed. The report conveys this happy impression, 
at least, namely, that as a whole the railways 
of China are a paying proposition. To adver- 
tise the idea far and wide is a sufficient 
purpose for such reports; since obviously 
China needs 50 times its present railway mile- 
age. <A still greater advertising value attaches 
to such reports from the fact that they are 
notice to the world that, in one more respect, 
China henceforth measures her achievements 
by modern methods. 

To get full value from the reports, the 
work must be continued with redoubled energy. 
The preliminary Report is full of crudities, 
It admits the fault. These errors and incon- 
Sistencies are inevitable in pioneer work and 
will accordingly be forgiven. But if suc- 
ceeding reports do not eliminate these glaring 
discrepancies, the Ministry of Communications 
will stand convicted, absolutely, of a return to 
the spirit of the Manchus—paper promises 
and paper fulfilment. 


Enforcement 


From all this, it is clear that classification 
of revenues and expenditures is neither self- 
interpreting nor self-enforcing. To prevent 
mustaken or fraudulent misapplications of the 
accounting rules, the Ministry of Communica- 
tions evidently must provide a small group of 
men who shall keep under “continuous audit ” 
the accounts of every line. It has been sug- 
gested that sending one group of auditors to 
one line and similar groups to other lines will 
accomplish but little, and that relatively small 
gain will accrue from changing the “groups 
about from year to year. Under such condi- 
tions a similar variety of personal view might 
obtain as now exists. To secure strict obser- 
vance and uniformity, the same group of men 
must make the examinations of all the roads 
year after year. Such a force was insisted 
upon as indispensable by Dr. Adams, out of 
the fullness of his 25 years of American ex- 
perience, 


The expense of the auditing force would be 
negligible. Consider a varying of the inter- 
pretation of rules about repairs and deprecia- 
tion which would arise from one serious 
wreck might so affect the profits distributed 
to foreign bondholders and consequently 
lost by the Government, as to defray the 
annual expense of an Examining Board. The 
Ministry of Finance has been attempting to 
check matters of this kind by conducting 
casual examinations from time to time. When 
the Ministry of Communications demonstrates 
its competence to ensure proper accounting, 
the Ministry of Finance may save the Govern. 
ment this duplicate expense.—China S upple- 
ment to the N.-C. Daily News. 
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The Japanese Government’s rough outline 
of the General and Colonial Budgets for the 
year 1917/18 estimates the revenue for the 
coming year is as follows :— 


Figures for 


ligures tor the pre- 











[tenis the year ceding year 
Ordinary -+ 549,805,302 531,703,152 
Extraordinary «.-... 54,254,475 609,145,245 

Total sisi nsscone 604,050,868 600,938 .307 


Thus there is an increase by 3.121.471 yen 
over the preceding year. In the extra- 
ordinary revenue there are the following 
items included :— 


figures for 


The year’s the pre- 
Items figures ceding year 
Ordiniary ssscsecses. 38,623:091 44,707,486 
Balance brought over 15,630,785 24.4375;739 
Repletion of muni- 
LIONS escessecoserecs... 2,117,001 5.308,062 
CRE S eee. ees 13,512,704 19,129,607 


The year’s appropriations are as follows :— 


Figures for 














The year’s the pre- 
[tems figures ceding year 
Ordinary «sce $30,318,673 367,756,600 
Extraordinary......... 164,741,195 204,306,363 
Total .......:40+2 604,059,868 602,262,072 


The appropriations are assigned to the 
different departments as follows :-— 


E.xtra- 

Items Ordinary ordinary 
Crvil NSt cssaserscxes 4,500,000 — 
Foreign Office ...... 4,470,210 2,224,660 
Home Office ......... ~ 13,448,470 40,746,025 
I inance Department 185,532.495 5,761,569 
War Office w..0.%. 80,199,567 20,496,803 
Navy Department. 49,907,296 56,725,044 
Department of 

PAUSES secices ces css 00s 12,279,051 745,589 
Department of Edu- 

CAHOON scevessces (), 880,530 1,529,931 
Department of 

Agriculture and 

COmMMErce .......+ 75352;073 15,057,882 
Department of 

Communications 71 »,252)275 214453,091 


In all these figures there js an increase 
more or less except in the extraordinary ap- 
propriations for the Foreign Office, the 
Pinenee Department, and the Department of 

ustice. 


Many new demands from the different 
departments are, as may be judged from the 
increase recorded in the above figures. rey- 
istered in the new Budget, the following 
being only the more prominent of them:— 


Yer 

Creation of the Bureau of Justice 25,000 
Establishment of new Consulates 

at Chengtu and Yunnan......... 68 044 
Creation of Trade Commissioners 50,153 
Creation of school inspectors...... 78448 
Increase in interest on deposits... 4,102,404 
Increase in drawbacks paid......... 1,828,002 
Increase in national loans refunded 20,000,000 
Increase in reserve funds in the 

Treasury... or. oscar ces cseecsereeeessseee 5,000,000 
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Here it:must be noted that theg(soy ernmey 
will resort to a makeshift of temporarii 
increasing or restoring the refundment of 
indebtedness to the original amount whjle the 
plan of the foregoing Cabinet to increase the 
Treasury reserve to avoid arbitrary appro- 
priations is followed. 


The War Oftice 


Yen 
Creation of machine-gun Corps... 43,072 
I.xtension of special corps......... 145.598 


lncreased appropriations for 
Chosen Divisions...... rs oo 8 © 


'* eee be 501,245 
Creation of new ordnance works 


3.900.000 

[Increased appropriations for the 
Five Conpsecni ile iiewcneseanes 188, 208 

Appropriations for the Automo- 
Dike COLDS) senies ccbesicevceneeessnccenes 150,000 

The Navy Department 

Construction of new warships...... 14,320,208 
REDaiTs tO Warshi psec scccsececcsvessis 1.508.112 

Construction of miscellaneous 
ships Vesibed PSaebs SEs 4a MEW SNS URC AUESEKREETERS 500,000 
‘Appropriations for new warships 3,000,000 


The total appropriations for the construc. 
tion of new warships are 260,641,793 yen 
spreading from 1917 to 1923 and it must be 
noted that, beside this, the appropriations 
previously decided upon will be defrayed each 
year. 


The Department of Education 


Yen 
F.xtension to the various technical 
schools and universities...++...... 47 4,235 
Creation of two technical schools 103,000 


The Department_of Agriculture and 


Commerce 
investigations of SCAS.....sserecsseeeesers 34,708 
Creation of a weaving mill in the 
_Raw Silk Conditioning House... $1,000 
Extension to the Iron Foundry... 1,385,450 


The Department of Communications 


Increased bounties for shipbuild- 


PNG eaieves geascnspaccescvactewaess sateteeseceses 2,409,280 
Increased installation of telephone — 2,500,000 
Shipsurveyors stationed at Hong- . 

MONG seins aikates 15.002 
‘“~ Loadline Law to be drafted...... 0,418 


Kegard ng the loan policy for the coming 
year the ofhcial statement goes on to Say 
that 139,587,861 yen will be appropriated out 
of the General Account as Sinking Fund, but 
the actual redemption of loans will be ef- 
fected to the value of 50,000,000 yen. As 
the result of this increase in the loan re- 
fundment, the Railway Board will have to 
borrow 21,860,000 yen. Beside the follow- 
ing loans have to be floated during the coming 


year :— 
yen 
Chosen Industrial Loan .............-. 1 3.070.003 
Taiwan Industrial Loan .............- 3,300,000 
loan for the purpose of convert- 
ing foreign loansS...........ccsscceceses: 30,000,000 
_ Jug 10 | 
The Railway Board loan for the 
conversion of old loans ......+++... 40,000,000 
Chosen Debentures converted ...... 30,000,000 


Thus the sinking fund is restored to the 
original amount, but for that new loans 
have to be floated, as may be seen from the 
foregoing. Besides, Treasury bills to the ex- 
tent of 50,000,000 yen will be issued if neces- 

sary. | | 
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chefoo-Weihsien Railway.—Natives of 
chantung province residing at Peking have 
axpressed their intention_to invest $2,000,000 
7 the Chefoo- WW eihsien Railway project, and 
+e Government’s willingness to interest itself 
cyately in the scheme in a financial way has 
‘een announced. Chairman of the Chefoo 
chinese Guild and two others are in Pe- 
Ling urging quick action. Ata mass meeting 
teld at the Chefoo Chinese Guild subscriptions 
‘othe amount of $1,700,000 were raised. 
According to the rulings of the Communica- 
“ons Office, permission for such construction 
heme is conditional on the possession by 
the applicants of the two-tenths of the total 
‘uns and as $12,000,000 is estimated for the 
narpose. $3,400,000 must be held in cash in 
nner to secure the desired permission. The 
Culd has not raised the full amount as yet. 





Changchun-Nungan Light Railway.—The 

scheme to lav a light rail line’ between 
Changchun and Nungan has made good head- 
vay. Mr. Li Hsi-lien. one of the most in- 
‘yential] Chinese at Nungan, visited Kirin 
recently and reported the plan in detail to 
Gov. Kue. An office has been opened at 
Kirn, and the shares of the new company 
have been opened to subscriptions. 





Shihpingkat = Chengchiatun Railway.— 
The construction work of the Shihpingkai- 
Chengchiatun Railway has heen progressing 
favourably, and more than half the earthwork 
vetween Shihpingkai and Pamiencheng has been 
inshed. .\s the rails are laid down, the 
operation of construction trains has made it 
necessary for the management to approach 
thes. M.R. Co. for the loan of locomotives 
and goods cars, The laying of rails has been 
inished from Shihpingkai to Old Shihpingkai 
about 6 miles west. By the advent of the 
rainy season, the work will be extended to 
Pamiencheng, about 10 miles farther west. 
bridge-building over the Liao has been pushed 
vith commendable energy, and the temporary 
bridge is expected to be completed before the 
rail heal reaches it. From present indica- 
tons, the whole line will be ready for oper- 
sion before the end of this year. The 
‘hhpingkai-Pamiencheng Section will be open- 
td to business by September. 





Extension of Kirin-Changchun Railway. 
~The extension of the Kirin-Changchun Rail- 
way to Yenchi (Chientao) was brought on the 
‘apis and planned under the defunct Manchu 
Dinasty but had to be given up owing to lack 
liunds, Lately a marked economical growth 
Nas been observed in those out-of-the-wav 
gions, and the absence of modern means 
‘I conveyance has been brought home to the 
authorities more forcibly. The Peking Govern- 
Tent ts Said to be eager to secure an early con- 
suction of the proposed extension and the 
overnor of Kirin has been telegraphically 
matacted to survey the topographical con- 
— the proposed route and submit the 


ee 


_Shantung Railway Receipts.—The traffic 
ng of the Shantung Railway for six 
haa trom December to May ranged be- 
“ie Y16e,000 and Y200,000 per month. 
: “aggregate receipts of the Railway includ- 
"§ the colliery receipts, etc., are expected to 
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exceed Y5,000,c00 before the end of summer 
although the traffic is usually much less then. 





Canton Tramway Scheme.—Mr. T. R. E. 
McInnes, an engineer who is surveying the 
Canton city wall with a view to the establish- 
ment of a tramway line after the removal of the 
wall, is reported to have suggested to the local 
Government that two months’ time and at 
least a thousand labourers will be required to 
pull down the east and west section. The 
Government believes that now is the time to 
do the work when soldiers are being drscharg- 
ed and these unemployed former soldiers may 
be organized into bands to pull down the wall. 
The use of discharged soldiers for this kind 
of work was attempted immediately after the 
first revolution, but was not a success, the 
discharged soldiers not taking kindly to 
regular work. 





Shahokou Shops of S. M. Railway.—The 
South-Manchuria Railway Workshops, Shaho- 
kou. have many orders from other than the 
S. M. R. Co. Messrs. Suzuki and Co. have 
ordered all the machinery for equipping their 
new bean o1] extracting plants at Shimizu 
(Shizuoka) and Yokohamaon a similar design 
to their mill at Jijiko, Dairen, bought from the 
S. M. R. Co. This piece of work whl be 
finished in about a month’s time. The 
installation for the second smelting furnace 
for the Penchihu Colliery and Mining Co. 
was intended to be completed by about July 
next, but the importation of necessary 
materia! from the United States has become 
slower since the German-American diplomatic 
rupture. and the completion of the work may 
he more or less delayed. It is said that the 
Workshops have also closed with the Chosen 
Railway for the construction of eight railway 
locomotives, although no formal agreement 
has yet been signed. 

The machinery, smelting furnace, etc., for 
the new Anshanshan Steel Works claim the 
most urgent attention of the Workshops 
people. Six electric tram cars for Fushun 
Collieries are also under construction. 

As things stand, the Workshops are unable 
to accept any fresh orders from outside, 
Sundry materials, especially steel, are imported 
from the United States, but the American 
works are busily occupied with a torrent of 
Government orders and none of them will 
accept any orders other than conditionally, 
leaving the date of delivery open. 





Freight Stopped on Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way.—Advices received early in June say that 
an interruption of Trans-Siberian Railway 
Trafic took place on the Tomsk Railway 
extending about 400 miles between Novo 
Nicolaievsk and Irkoutsk. The forwarding of 
goods from the interrupted section was dis- 
continued. but the passenger traffic went on 
as usual. 





S. Manchurian Capital Increase.—The 
South Manchuria Railway Company has 
decided to increase its capital by 20,000,000 
yen. This step was recommended to the 
shareholders at an annual meeting held on the 
premises of the Teikoku Railway Association, 
Marunouchi, when the business report for 
1916 and the plans for the distribution of the 
year’s surplus profit were presented- The 
company has planned many new undertakings 
and increases in expenditure consequently 
amount to 18,000,000 yen. The present scheme 
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for the increase in the company’s capital was 
drawn up to make good a shortage in the 
company's resources. The increase in the 
capital will be made by the issue of 200,000 
new shares representing 20,000,000 yen to the 
original shareholcers of the company re- 
gistered in the shareholders’ list on September 
I at the rate of one new shareto every three 
of old shares. The shareholders subscribing 
to the new shares are required to send in their 
applications by September 18. 

The total income of the South Manchuria 
Railway in 1916 was estimated at Y. 27,760,311 
which, when compared to the previous year, is 
an increase of Y3,875,007. The present mile- 
age of the railway is given at 687 miles and 
the average income per mile per day was 
Y.110 71 an increase 17 sen over the preceding 
year. The passenger income was Y. 6,112,- 
969 for the transportation of 4,320,239 
head. Freight carriage of 6,226,180 tons 
brought in Y19,860,432. The warehouse earn- 
ings were Y325,092 and from other items 2 
sum of Y.1,461.Q90I was received. 





Freight Congestion in Japan.—The Gov- 
ernment railway authorities are still confront- 
ed with an immense accumulation of goods 
awaiting transport at all the stations. For 
some time past the railway authorities have 
been enforcing’a restriction on the amount of 
goods receivable for transportation, but de- 
spite the fact that every possible effort is 
being made for the reduction of the goods 
they go’on increasing. 


At the end of last year the total amount of 
goods at the Government railway stations was 
returned at 285,420 tons, but since then the 
accumulation has continued, and on June Io 
the total reached 463,130 tons. Lately 
the number of applications to the railway 
authorities forwarding goods has greatly 
increased as the raw silk season and the time 
for the planting of rice shoots are approaching. 
The Railway Board is said to be endeavouring 
to devise means of meeting the requirements 
of the situation, though this is not very easy 
considering that the maximum transportation 
capacity of the Government railways is not 
much more than 130,000 tons a month. 


Mr. Hasegawa, superintending engineer of 
the Railway Board, referring to this matter, 
remarks that the chief cause of the enormous 
increase in railway freight must he attributed 
to the scarcity of hold space and the conse- 
quent rise in freight, much of what has 
hitherto been carried on ships being now 
collected on the railways. The railway autho- 
rities are doing their best to build goods 
trucks and locomotive engines so as to in- 
crease the transport capacity, but on account 
of the short supply of iron and other materials, 
the building of locomotives and trucks cannot 
proceed as quickly as desired. 


This, of course, suggests that the railways, 
like the telephones, are undercapitalised. It 
is noteworthy that just as there is an attempt 
to restrict the use of the telephone, so the 
Railway Bureau is attempting to restrict the 
use of the railway for carrying goods. The 
necessity of supplementing the railways, either 
by road-borne motor traffic or by other means, 
is becoming more pressing every day. 





Subways for Tokyo.—Greater Tokyo will 
be surrounded with subway lines, when the 
following plans are carried out: ThelIkegami 
Electric Railway Company, capitalized at 
400,000 yen, will connect Amori Station on 
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the Railway Board line to the Meguro terminus 
of the street car line, covering 7 miles, by way 
of Ikegumi and Chofumura on the banks of 
the Tama. Travel facilities will be increased 
to workers of factories at Komatsugawa or 
Kameido beyond the Sumida, when the 5 mile 
line between Kameido and Matsuemura. 
starting from the Kinshibori terminus of the 
city tram line, now under construction by the 
Goto Electric Railway Company, is completed 
atthe end of June. The construction of the 
proposed line along the River Edo, between 
Matsuemura and Shinkawaguchi, is to be 
commenced early in July, 1917. The exten- 
sion of the Oji Electric Railway line from 
Otsuka to Shinjuku via Zoshigaya is planned. 
Another line from Shinjuku to Horinouchi via 
Nakano is also in contemplation. 





S. M. R. to Operate Chosen Line.—The 
Chosen Railway is to be transferred to the 
management of fhe South Manchuria Railway 
Co. on August Ist at an appraised value of 
Y¥146,700,000 inclusive of Y9Q7,000,000 invested 
hitherto for the construction and improvement 
of the Lines. In the Supplementary Budget 
for presentation to the forthcoming session 
of the Diet, the receipts of the Chosen Rail- 
way amounting to 111,634,990 will be included 
in the receipts of the S.M.R. Co. and the 
railway Operating expenditures amounting to 
¥8,954,991, as a new disbursement item of that 
Company. The railway improvement expendi- 
ture amounting to Y9,420,000 is to be borne 
between the National Treasury and the 
South Manchuria Company. From a legal 
point of view, the Chosen Railways are 
included in the nationalized railways and have 
been treated quite differently from the S.M.R. 
Lines, but are amenable to the Railway 
Nationalization Law. The annexation of the 
Railways to the S$. M. Railways seemed to 
require a revision of the law subyect to the 
endorsement of the forthcoming extraordinary 
session of Parliament. 


Some sections of the shareholders of the 
South Manchuria Railway Company are 
secretly organizing an opposition to the 
Government scheme of combining the com- 
pany with the Chosen Government Railways. 
Those people apparently maintain that the 
Chosen Government has been losing since 
opening to traffic. Ifthe railways be combined 
with the South Manchuria Railway Company 
the latter will have to bear the accumulating 
losses. They further say that the Government 
motive in devising this scheme jis to transfer 
the loss to the company. 


According to the unofficial statement of Mr. 
Shoda (Minister of Finance) at a reception 
given at the Premier’s official residence to the 
representatives of the different groups in both 
Houses of the Imperial Diet, an appropriation 
of Y8o0,000 for the unification of the railways 
in South Manchuria and Chosen is to be 
submitted to the forthcoming extraordinary 
session of the Imperial Diet as part of the 
Supplementary Budget for the current fiscal 
year, 





Chinese Eastern Railway to Japan.— 
According to a statement of the authorities 
of the Japanese Office, the negotiations 
between the Russian and Japanese Govern- 
ments on the proposed transfer o7 the southern 
half of the Harbin-Kwanchengtzu Section of 
the Chinese Eastern Railway are in fair 
progress and the appraisal of the Section is 
the only question left on the tapis. 





Canton-Hankow Line Reaches Yochow.— 
It is reported that the large iron bridge on the 
Puchi and Yochow section of the Canton- 
Hankow Railway has been completed. Dr. 
Yen, the Managing Director of the railway, 
has given instructions to the Traffic Superin- 
tendent to have the necessary arrangements 
made for the opening of passenger trafic from 
Wuchang to Yochow which will be done 
before long. 
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Japanese Tramway to Dig Canal.—The 
Keihin Electric Tramway Company, which 
runs between Shinagawa and Kanagawa, has 
announced that it will shortly start excavating 
a canal between Kawasaki and Tsurumi. The 
length of the canal is to be 8,100 feet. The 
company has purchased ground covering 
300,000 isubo along the sides of the Proposed 
canal for 1,000,000 yen and will rent the 
grounds on both sides for any industrial 
undertakings and thus make a new industrial 
centre. 





New Railway Projects in Russia.—M. 
Claude Anet, telegraphing from Petrograd to 
the “Petit Parisien’’ says that the Russian 
Government has elaborated a big project 
for the development of the Russian and 
Siberian fines. This new scheme _ con- 
templates the construction of an additional 
40.000 miles of railway, the plan of construc- 
tion covering a distance of 4,000 miles per 
annum over a period of ten years. In con- 
nexion with this scheme the creation of 
several large Government iron foundries and 
special training establishments will be neces- 
sary. Parallel with the canals and existing 
roads the Government will construct a number 
of bridges and new highways. The execution 
of this work will be commenced immediately 
after the declaration of peace. Russia wil! 
emerge in a transformed condition, and will be 
able to cope with the great Western Powers in 
the matter of equipment. The project has 
been taken from the Ministry of Ways and 
Communications, and is now under the con- 
sideration of the Ministry of Finance. 





Salt Road for Szechwan.—It is reported 
that steps are being taken for the building of 


_ &@ narrow gauge railway, from the salt wells at 


Tzeliutsing to Tengtsingkuan, the outlet for 
the salt on the river. Permission for the 
building of the line has been granted by 
Peking. There is also talk of reviving the 
Szechwan railway scheme. Representatives 
have been appointed from this city to discuss 
the matter. The proposal now is, to build 
first at this end, from Chungking to Chengtu. 
which offers few engineering difficulties. 
leaving the more expensive part from Ichang 
through the gorges for a later generation. 
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Japanese Freight Rates.—Owing to the 
soaring flight of the charter market, especially 
on the trans-Pacific service, which reached 
Y30 per ton some days ago, the steamer 
freights also are flying up. The M. B. K. 
chartered steamer Yuki Maru (4,500 tons 
d.w.) which was scheduled to sail from Japan 
on the 8th inst., decided to charge G. $42 for 
freight rate, as against G. $23 of the N. Y. K. 


-S.8. Kaifuku Maru and G. $25 of the O. S. K. 


s. s. Skinho Maru, which departed recently. 
Plenty of cargo was booked at the advanced 
rates. 





New Pier for Lungkou.—Mr. Yang-hsing 
the new superintendent of the International 
Settlement Office of Lungkou has planned to 
build a pier. Surveys have been made and 
the funds required are put at Yen 150,000. 
The new pier is to be maintained by the 
Chinese Guild. It will be built of wood. 





Proposed Russo-Japanese S. S. Co.—On 
the assumption that the best means to cement 
the Russo-Japanese commercial relations after 
the restoration of peace is to inaugurate 
direct trade between Japan and Southern 
Russia including the Black Sea coast, which 
is densely populated and richly endowed, by 
opening a direct steamer service between 
Japan and the port of Odessa, the Vice-Chair- 
man of the South Russian Commercial and 
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Industrial Association is said to have Propose; 
to the Russo-Japanese Association, Tokyo, t, 


‘ the following effect :— 


To establish a special steamship company 
under joint Russo-Japanese Management with 
a capital of not less than 20,000.900 rouble 
to be borne by both sides in equa! Shares % 
order to connect Japan and Southern Russi, 
via Odessa. The above company wil] ENLage 
in dealings in goods in addition to shiopin 
business. The proposal is now reported t 
be under consideration among the intereste 
parties in Japan. Some suggest that it mat 
be better to induce the N. Y. K. to take 
the service under Government subsidy, ap 
that the frequent despatch of steamers « 
occasions may require will suffice as ther 
used to be little return cargo before the Way. 





Mitsubishi Launches Freighter —Ti, 
steamer Calcutta Maru. built to the oyde 
of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha. was success. 
fully launched at the Mitsu Bishi Dockyard 
Nagasaki, on June 7. The Calcutta Mary 
is a freight steamer of 5,150 tons and wil 
be employed in the Company’s trans-Pacif, 
service. Qn the 6th inst. the Daifuku Marg 
No. 6 (7,500 tons. one of the stock-boats 
of the Kawasaki Dockyard Company) was 
launched from the Company’s yard. Kobe. 
It was sold to a British company in London. 





China Mail Buys New Steamer—7}; 
Shanghai office of the China Mail! Steam. 
ship Company has received official advices 
from the San Francisco office of the purchase 
of the former Pacific Coast Steamship Com. 
Pany’s steamer Congress. The contract has 
been let to the Seattle Construction and Dry. 
dock Company for the reconstruction of the 
steamer and the ship will be ready for service 
about November 1. This vessel was built in 
1913, is 442 feet long, 55 feet beam, double 
bottom throughout, 7,985 tons gross, 4ov 
tons net, displacement 13,800 tons. It ha: 
twin screws, uses oi! fuel and makes 16 knots, 
As reconstructed, it will have a passenger 
capacity of approximately 120 Cabin, 100 second 
class and 500 Asiatics and will be modern and 
up to date in every respect, and will carry 
approximately 4,200 tons of cargo. It is 
Proposed after re-construction when the vesse! 
takes the water at Seattle to rename it the 
“ Nanking.” 





Britain’s Big Ship Order to Japan—A 
big order has been received recently by the 
Kawasaki Dockyard Company of Kobe from 
Great Britain. The total value of the ships 
ordered amounts to more than 50,000,000 yen. 

The Present order consists of 14 freighters. 
the tonnage of which ranges between 9,00 
tons and 12,000 tons. ‘The total value ot 
these ships will be about 50,000,000 yen. The 
British buyer will pay 40,000,000 yen 1 
cash and 10,000,000 yen in either British of 
Japanese securities, while the yard will deliver 
these ships one after another on their com- 
pletion. | 

Mr. Kawasaki, vice-president of the dock, 's 
now in Kokura and among his party there 
are several engineers who will select a site for 
a branch yard at that town. 





Shanghai’s Shipping Failing O/f,—The 
Returns of Trade issued by the Chinese 
Maritime Customs, show that there has been 
a serious falling off in the tonnage of both 
Ocean going and river steamers calling at 
Shanghai as compared with the first quartet 
last year, while sailing vessels of foresgn tyP¢ 
increased from 39 (7,037 tons) to 8&8 (26,32 
tons). Last year 1,748 ocean goime 
steamers of a total tonnage of 3,032.607 calle 
at Shanghai ; this year the figures were 1,598 
and 2,733,947 tons. Great Britain continoe 
to hold the place of honour, 546 vessels ° 
1,041-576 aggregate tons, Japan being nex! 
with 555 ships with a total tonnage of 930,99} 
France, Russia and America coming next wil 
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07, 69:505 and 68,802 tons respectively. 
‘ire than one-half of the river steamers flew 
‘ye British flag, while 78 of the 88 sailing 
vessels belonged to Great Britain, America 
peing represented by one and China by nine. 
rig total number of vessels entered and 
tegred at the Maritime Customs during the 
varter, excluding inland water steamers, was 
10 of a total tonnage of 3,750,390, as com- 
ured With 4,524 and 4.093.611 respectively 
nthe first quarter last year. 





cysan Dockyard Progresses.—The con- 
suction of the dockyard at Fusan has made 
great progress, the reclamation of sea front 
if 2,500 fsubo out of the total of 4,600 tsudo 
having been completed. The construction of 
, breakwater was expected to be finished 
ny june 10, so that the drainage of the dock 
and the installation of machinery may be 
sarted immediately. The dock will in all 
probability be opened this autumn. It is 
jesigned to take in ships up to 1,000 tons. 





janan Sells Trawlers,—it was estimated 
hat, before the war, Japan possessed about 


iso trawlers: but the number has now been- 


reduced to three and in view of the prices 
which the craft are fetching, in the neighbour- 
hood of Y.200,000, it is unlikely that these 
will continue in the more peaceful occupation 
of fishing for food when they are so badly 
wanted for fishing for mines. 





Standard Oil Builds Tanxers,—The 
Standard Oil Co. is reported to be building 
at San Francisco twelve more vessels for the 
carriage Of bulk oil between the United 
States and the Far East similar to two which 
recently visited China. The vessels are of 
about 5,000 tons and are reputed to be the 
most luxuriously fitted of any steamers afloat. 





Cunard to Enter Pacific Trade.—The 
opening of an Oriental service by the Cunard 
Steamship Co. in conjunction with the 
Canadian Pacific Railway is reported to 
have been decided upon. The new service 
willbe operated between Vancouver and the 
Orient. Several vessels are being transferred 
(0 the Pacific, while some have been pur- 
chised from the Union Iron Works, San 
francisco. .\nother new route to Seattle via 
Panama from London it is said will be taken 
up within three months. 





New Scheme of the Pacific Mail S.S. 
Lompany.— \ccording to officials of the 
Pacific Mail the Company will construct 
wo 36,000 tons steamers for the trans- 
Pacific service. The capacity of these new 
steamers, 150 it. long and 68 ft. wide, with 
the speed of 20 knots, is said to be 4oo 
cabiny 150 second class, and 1,200 steeraze 
passengers. Each steamer will have a 
luxuriously furnished saloon, a fine pro- 
menade, etc., with a cargo accommodation for 
‘2000 tons. Besides the above, three medium- 
sized steamers having an accommodation for 
io cabin, 100 second class, and 500 steerage 
passengers, are under consideration. On the 
compiction of these 5 new vessels, the s.s. 
“cuador, |’enezuela, and Colombia, will be 
ransierred to the Panama line from their 
present Oriental service. 

the Pacific Mail Steamship Co. last year 
‘arned 83 per cent. on its investment of 
130.000 in the operation of its fleet of 
ttamers, from San Francisco to Panama via 
‘etral American ports. ‘This compares with 
#0 per cent. earned the previous year on the 
same Investment. 





_vapan's New Battleship.—Preparations 
ot ee being made at the Kure Naval Dock- 
fe for the construction of the super- 
whey nousht Nagato of 32,000 tons class 
. Was approved of at last year’s session 

"€ Imperial Diet. The new battleship 
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which ._is to be completed in 1919 will be 
equipped with 16 in. guns and will have a 
greater speed than the fastest cruisers that 
took part in the Russo-Japanese War. The 
construction of two torpedo-destroyers of 
larger type and three submarines also has 
been taken in hand. 





Kawasaki Shipbuilding Retrenching.— 
The Kawasaki Dockyard Co. planned to build 
17 stock-boats of 9,000-12,000 tons classes in 
the course of this year, 20 of the same classes 
next year, and 25 morcin 1919, aggregating 62 
vessels. The Company sent orders for about 
170,000 tons of steel materials to both Amer- 
ican and British steel works through Messrs. 
Suzuki & Co. and the Mitsui Bussan Kaisha. 
- But the submarine raids have so seriously 
interfered with the import of shipbuilding 
material that the Company has been compelled 
to curtail the number of the stock-boats to 
be constructed this year to twelve. 





Philippines Need Lumber Ships,—That 
the Philippine Islands offer an attractive field 
for the operation of several auxiliary lumber 
schooners with a carrying capacity of from 
250,000 to 350,000 feet is the statement made 
by Director of Forestry Fisher in his annual 
report for 1916, his statement being based on 
the present freight rates on lumber between 
Philippine ports, and the large amount oi 
business that could be had in this particular 
line. For the past two years there have been 
considerable quantities of lumber at practical- 
ly all of the mills which could not be sold 
because of the impossibility of obtaining boats 
to carry it tothe market. A few small boats 
that make a practice of carrying lumber are 
proving to be good investments and as the 
amount of lumber awa:ting shipment greatly 
exceeds their carrying capacity, it is only 
natural that they should operate in but a 
restricted radius from Manila, thus leaving 
more isolated mills to market thefr products 
as best they can. The larger interisland boats 
are not equipped for carrying lumber and it is 
difficult to induce them to receive even a small 
shipment at exorbitant rates. The freight 
rates on lumber for the past year between 
Mindanao points and Manila is more than be- 
tween Hongkong and Mindanao, and even 
Shanghai, which is explained by the fact that 
the shipments to foreign ports are carried in 
foreign bottoms while the interisland cargoes 
are confined to local boats. This peculiar 
condition is directly responsible for the large 
decrease in lumber shipments from Mindanao 
to Manila, which, in turn, has resulted in an 
increased price of lumber to the Manila 
consumer without materially advancing the 
price to the Mindanao mill-man. 


The wooden deep-sea lumber schooners with 
internal combustion engines have proven a 
success along the northwest coast and there is 
no apparent reason why they would not be 
equally successful here. The first cost of 


these vessels, as well as their maintenance and - 


operating cost, is comparatively smaliand their 
carrying capacity and range adaptability are 
large. The lumber production of Mindanao 
at the present time justifies the construction 
of two more vessels of this type with a cap- 
acity of 200 to 250 M feet and the market that 
could be developed for lumber and Jogs in 
China, India, and Australia is far in excess 
of anything achieved yet in the Philippine 
lumber industry. 
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FINANCE 





Japan's National Debt.—Japan's national 
debt was 2,447,435,087 yen at the end of 
January, of which 7,097,465,127 yen was 
eT loans and 1,379,970,550 yen foreign 
oans, 





Japan’s Railway Loan.—A railway loan 
for 21,860,000 yen will be floated by September, 
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for the construction and improvement of 
railways, for which 43,860,000 yen will be 
required for the next fiscal year. Subscrip- 
tions to the new Japanese Railway Loan of Y. 
40,000,000 amounted to Y. 42,945,350, of which 
Y. 3,765,55¢ represented subscriptions with 
Premiums. Subscriptions in Osaka amounted 
to Y.14,300,000 and those in Tokio to 
Y. 26,600,000, Premiums ranging from Io sen 
to Y. 1.10. The result of the subscriptions is 
not so Satisfactory as was expected, but it 
cannot be said to be very unfavourable, 
comParing the present issue with the Railway 
Loan of the same amount in May of last year, 
when subscriptions totalled Y. 43,224,650. 





Sino-Americo-Japanese Financing Or- 
ganization.—T he promoters and supporters of 
the Tokyo Guaranty and Trust Exchange 
capitalized at Y. 20,000,000 as a joint financing 
Organization between America, Japan, and 
China soon will hold a joint conference for the 
election of a Founders’ Committee of 20. Ont 
of 400,000 shares of the Exchange, 280,000 
are to be subscribed tc by the Promoters and 
supporters and the rest to be offered for public 
subscription. 


Japanese Shipping Bank Projected.—The 
Japanese Government has decided to establish 
a shipping bank under the management of the 
Industrial Bank of Japan in accordance with 
the decision of the Economical Investigation 
Commission. The capital of Y. 20,000,00 is 
to be advanced by the Government. The bank 
is required to pay back the capital by imstall- 
ments after it has been placed in a position to 
declare a dividend of 7%. 





Japanese Monopoly Receipts.—The re- 
ceipts of the Government Monopoly Bureau for 
May amounted to Y. 3,128,256, showing an 
increase of Y. 142,489 over the same month of 
the previous year. | 





Position of Bank of Communications.— 
Mr. Tsao Yu-lin, President oi the Bank of 
Communications, has. reported to the stock- 
holders that leans to the Government amounted 
to $30,000,000 and the Bank had been forced 
to secure foreign loans in order to improve its 
business. 


MINES 


& 


Copper Vein Struck in Formosa.—The 
Mitsui, Mitsubishi, Kuhara, and other mining 
concerns are exploring the interior of Taiwan 
for mineral veins. It is now reported that a 
rich copper vein has been discovered in South 
Taiwan, the ore containing from 8 to 14 per 
cent of metal. 





—— se 


Hanyehping Iron & Coal Company.—Mr. 
Rokuro Takagi, adviser to the Hanyehping 
Iron and Coal Company, in company with 
Mr. Li Weiko, head adviser to the Company, 
has returned to Moji. According to Mr. Ta- 
kagi, the news of operating the Pengchihchiao 
iron mine, which was recently reported in 
several papers, is unfounded. He could not 
even find any locality of that name in Tayeh, 
Echeng or Yangtien districts which is rich in 
iron. As tothe actual state of the Hanyeh- 
ping Company, its daily output is not large, 
since it cannot yet use its melting furnaces to 
their full capacity. The company has two 
furnaces which turn out 200 tons per day, and 
two other furnaces of 100 tons capacity. 
Owing to the cranes for handling ore having 
failed to arrive from England, the concern is 
unabie to use even one 250 ton furnace as yet. 
The Company has newly established the 
Tayeh Iron foundry with a fund of some 5 
million yen, and will erect two 450 ton furnaces 
in the near future. The production of pig 
iron from these will not begin until next year. 
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Tayeh Iron Mines.—Mr. Hirai, Chief En- 
gineer of the Anshanshan Iron Mining Co., 
who has returned from Hupeh, where he was 
studying the mining condition of the Hanyeh- 
ping Co., is credited to have expressed himself 
to the following effect, according to the Ryoto 
Shimpo, a Japanese Daily published at 
Dairen :— 

The Tayeh mines employ 15-1600 miners 
and take out about 400 tons of ore every day. 
Work is going on at Hanyang to extend the 
ironworks. Dr. Oshima has been engaged by 
the foundry as the consulting engineer, 
together with a dozen Japanese experts. One 
and a half million tons of ore being yearly 
required for the ironworks itself and the 
Edamitsu ironworks in Japan, which is ex- 
pected to be completed in 1919, the output of 
the mines must necessarily be increased to 
about 2% times as much as the present output 
in course of 2 or 3 years, As itis preparations 
are under way at ‘faych by installing improved 
machinery for mining and crushing the ore. 

So far, the mines have been operated on the 
portion above half way up the hill. The ease 
with which the work has been carried out. 
together with the excellent quality of the ore, 
has made the mines the object of universal 
envy. This happy state of affairs, however, 
seems to be at an end, if not immediately, in 
the near future, because a change has recently 
been discovered in the ore-bed, the ore con- 
taining copper and other minerals. Since the 
trace of, these minerals is distinguishable 
with the naked eye, a chemical analysis may 
bring to light many other impure substances 
contained in the ore. The matter, however, 
seems to have not been brought to serious 
attention of the Administration. The total of 
the ore deposit is estimated by foreigners at 
100 nullions tons, but Japanese experts put it 
at 70 million tons. On what ground the 
latter came to calculate the deposit less than 
foreigners is not known. But so far some 7 
million tons having been mined, it may be said 
that about 10% of the deposit has been 
exeavated if we take the Japanese estimation 
as the basis of calculation, 

When we take into consideration the 
amount of ore needed and the estimated 
volume of the deposit, the life of the Tayeh 
Mines will expire in the space of 30-40 years. 
It is impossible to foresee how the above 
mentioned change in the ore-bed will turn out, 
but if unfortunately the percentage of iron 
contained in the ore grows less, the mines 
will be unable to survive even so long. 

The Administration made various installa- 
tions in a permanent shape, presuming that 
the operation of the mines and iron manu fac- 
turing business would last forever. Investi- 
gations are, therefore, being made by the 
authorities concerned to find other places 
where iron is in existence, whilst attempts are 
made to secure mining concessions in districts 
adjoining Tayeh, so that the supply of ore can 
be maintained indefinitely. But in view of the 
fact that one half of the ore mined by the 
company will have to be shipped to Japan, 
the local government is not favorably disposed 
toward granting the Company the required 
concession. 

The miners employed being almost ex- 
clusively farmers in the neighboring villages, 
when the agricultural season sets in, they 
desert the mines. This will not only make it 
impossible for the Administration to calculate 
the output with certainty, but will derange 
the whole programme mapped out. Here is 23 
problem that must be seriously considered by 
the management of the Anshanshan Mines. 
Even with strenuous efforts, the required 
number of laborers will never be obtained in 
the neighboring districts. Some contemplate 
to bring men from South China, in view of 
the fact that they are obedient and industrious. 
But the difference of climatic conditions in 
the south and Manchuria must first be taken 
into consideration. Another important matter 
is the question of food. Southern coolies 
chiefly subsist on fish and rice, but in Man- 
churia both are wanting. It would be almost 
impossible for them to learn to exist on kao- 
liang instead of rice. 
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Nationalise Korean Mines.—According to 
the Seoul press, the Government General has 
reserved to itself the right of working gold 
mines at Sangyu (North Kyongsangdo), at 
Sinheung and Hamheung (South Hankyong- 
do), and at Wiju,; North Pyongando, as well 
as coal mines at Kaichon and Sunchon (South 
Pyongando). I[t is stated that investigations of 
these gold and coal deposits, conducted during 
the last three years, have proved satisfactory ; 
it has been fully establish that all are promis- 
ing, and the Government-General has decided 
on working them ona large scale, An estimate 
of 164,300 yen has been included in the Budget 
of the Government-General as a fund for carry- 
ing on the undertakings. 





Refinery for Korea.—The Mitsui’s will, it 
is learned, shortly establish a metal refinery 
at Wonsaun, Chosen, for the purpose of smelt- 
ing the ores mined in North Chosen. The 
Kuhara Mining Company will start their 
refinery soon, These refineries are expected 
to stimulate the production of minerals very 
markedly. 





Seoul Mining Company,—During April 
20,790 tons of ore were treated from which 
was recovered Yen 206,905.56. During the 
month high grade Gold-Copper ore was sent 
to the Smelter at Chinnampo from the Kung 
Kol Prospect. 





Anshanshan Mine.—The ore deposit of the 
iron mines located near Anshanshan, the con- 
eession of which was granted to a Sino- 
Japanese joint corporation, was estimated 
approximately at 180 million tons, with the 
percentage of iron contained therein running 
30-45%, says a Japanese paper. But as the 
result of prospecting carried out at various 
places in the mine-held by experts of the 
South Manchuria Railway Co., it is now 
ascertained that the deposit of ore is far more 
than at first calculated, the estimated increase 
being put roughly at 100 million tons. On the 
other hand, the ore has been found to be far 
richer than the original estimate, 45-60% of 
iron being thought to be the quantity of iron 
obtainable. Thus, even if an iron foundry 
with the manufacturing capacity of one 
million tons of pig-iron a year be established, 
it is considered that the mining can be kept up 
for from 60 to 100 years. It was ori- 
ginally planned to complete the first smelting 
iurnace for the Anshanshan Steel Works at the 
Manchuria railway workshops, Shahokou, by 
April, but the rise in price of steel materia] 
interfered as orders which had been placed 
with the United States, now are subject to the 
sanction of that Government. Luckily stocks 
in warehouses have been contracted tor, and 
the original construction programme will be 
affected only slightly. 

The first smelting furnace is expected to be 
completed by about April next year, and the 
second during next year. Each furnace wil] 
have a capacity for 250 tons. When the two 
furnaces are ready, an annual output of about 
160,000 tons will be obtainable. The working 
gang will comprise about 2,000 Japanese 
and about 5,000 Chinese hands. The Japanese 
operatives will be recruited in Japan to be given 
a training in different lines of work at the 
Government Steel Works, Edamitsu. 

The new steel works is to undertake turning 
out pig iron, to begin with, the manufacture of 
steel having to be put off till a further extension 
thereof has been effected. 





Japan Increases Steel Output.—Arrange- 
ments have been made at the Edamitsu Iron 
Foundry to produce 300,000 tons of. steel 
worth more than 70,000,000 yen this year. 
Owing to the difficulties of importing ‘steel 
from abroad, it has been impossible to meet 
the supply in Japan since the war, Many new 
enterprises have greatly increased the demand. 
Among the principal buyers from this govern- 
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a 
ment foundry is the Imperia] Railways ai + 
has been annually purchasing stec] worth en 
5,000,000 yen. This year the Imperial Rail 
ways will buy steel worth more than 12,000 O01 
yen. | 








Benguet Consolidated Gold Yield. —.,. 
Other big yield is reported from the Bengue: 
Consolidated Mining company, the month} 
yield being 1,923 ounces of the attractive vation 
ore, valued at P5,610.60. 


C. M. Eye, superintendent of the Benguet 
Consolidated, at the Manila Hotel, reports ; 
most prosperous month, the above gold being 
derived from the treatment of 14553 tons oj 
ore, 





Tin from Federated Malay States -- 
he export of tin and tin ore from Federates 
Malay States for the first quarter of 1017 con. 
pared with 1916 is as follows :— 

Jan.—Mar. 1916. Jan.—Mar. Igi7 

| Quant. Value. Viculs. Value 
Tin ao 20,558 eas 215419 
din Ore* 170,700 1 30,849 


Total... 191,258 16,883,828 161,208 1 4.887.713 





“72 percent of gross weight taken as tin. 





New Osaka Zinc Refinery.—Thie Osak; 
Zinc Smelting Company ts enlarging its facto- 
ries by building a branch plant in the province 
of Nagano where advantage may be taken o! 
hydro-electric power, -\ suitable site has heey 
selected and as soon as the permit is grante 
the company intends to start the work oj 
construction, 
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Buy Old Cannon for  Smelting— 
Japanese interests are offering $1,200.00 
to purchase old coppers and copper. owne:l by 
the Kwangtung Government, that may be 
extracted from condemned cannon and other 
Sources. At the same time a Chinese syndicate 
is also making offers. The Government i: 
despatching military agents to Yamchow, Lin- 
chow, Kingchow, and elsewhere to ascertain 
the extent and value cf the copper. 


Chinese Eastern Buys Coal,—.\ contract 
for the sale of 2.000.000 poods of Fushun Coa! 
was Signed on June 1, at Harbin. between the 
Chinese Eastern Raijway and the South Man- 
churia Railway Co. The coal is to make up 
the shortage of supply for the current fiscal 
year. 





Mining in Japan.—Considerable activity in 
mining has been shown in the districts under 
the jurisdiction of the Mining Affairs Office 
in Osaka, which is the central market to! 
mineral products in Japan. Applications sent 
in to the office during last year for the right 
to make trial diggings numbered 3,724, 4 
compared with 1,444 for the preceding year. 
They cover 1,930 mining lots as against 1,2) 
in the previous year, an increase of 0530, of 
about 50 per cent. The output for the year 
amounted to Y, 26,000,000, As compared with 
Y. 15,000,000 for the foregoing year, ao 
shows a gain of Y.11,000,000. The principa 
products are copper Y. 22,000,000 (an increast 
of 22 per cent.), silver Y. 1,600,000 (aa increast 
of 9 per cent.), gold Y. 600,000 (an inate 
12 per cent.). The number of men engaged | 
the business, inclusive of miners, ‘s put a 
28,000, or $,000 more than in the preceding 
year. 





Fushun Collieries Output.—Since the 
closing of Oyama Shaft (Fushun Colliery) or 
account of the explosions, the mining — 
the shaft has been distributed to the tne 
shafts and pits to make up for the necessat) 
shortage as far as possible. 


fo 0,500 EONS: 
heen signe 


Canadian ‘ 7 
londahl of Vancouver, B.C.,; plans to work 
the iron mine on Texeda Island and Secharlt 
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july; 1917 
, result the shortage of over 1,000 tons a 
, the total outputs of the Collieries has 
duced and the daily output now amounts 
A contract for 190,000 tons has 
d with the Chosen Railway which 


for 200,000 tons for the current year. 


rhe latest Maximum output returns are as 


ynders— 





Vangpaipu tee eee 2,049 tons 
[aohutal «++ ese ee ees FEO 9s 
Chienchinchal... see «+ 1,087 4) 
pen Cast coe see fee 1,l00 © 3, 
Tvgo Shaft cc css eee ZOO 5, 
\Wantawo--- a (ae 289 5 
6,856 5, 


The ncw pit at the eastern end of Fushun 
Coal seam, which was being experimentally 
pored from last April, is to be excavated first 
as an incline and then will be gradually worked 
jown vertically. 

The coal is to be used for the manufacture 
coke for the Anshan Steel Works. Two 
nore new pits are to be excavated in the same 
neighbourhood so i i 
wutputs to about 6,ooo tons. The colliery has 
ven named Lungfeng Pit. 


as to raise the daily total 





Ore for Japan.—Mr. Henry 


mne on the west coast of the Vancouver 
idand on a larger scale than previously, in 
vew of the high price of iron due to the War. 
Hoping to export part of the production to 
japan, he has presented to the Japanese Con- 


suate in \ancouver a paper 


containing 


information regarding theinines. The deposit 
of magnetite ore in the Secharlt mine is 
stimated at 230,000,000 tons. and a 


output of 2.000 tons 1s planned, 


daily 
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Philippine Mineral Resources.—There 
are mumerous mineral districts in the 
Philippine Archipelago that are known to be 
of economic value. At present the most 
important of these are the gold districts. In 
these Masbate still maintains its lead in 
production. The Mambulao-Paracale dredging 
district comes second, with Benguet a rather 
distant third. Other districts produce 
gold, but their output will not total 
200,000 pesos. 


There are three districts in which iron ore 
is to be had in quantity and several where 
deposits of manganese and copper occur. A 
small amount of the iron is being mined in 
Bulacan, but practically nothing is being done 
with the copper or the manganese. 


The mining at present being carried on in 
the Philippine Islands is limited to a few 
regions, but there 1s no certainty that these 
are the richest, as so much of the country 
remains to be explored. There are 1,600 
named islands in the Archipelago of which 
many are known to contain economic minerals 
and many of which are almost entirely 
unexplored. 

The Bureau of Science has started to map 
the available deposits for the public, but this 
work proceeds very slowly because of the lack 
of geologists. As it is, the work is limited to 
examining known deposits, and there is no 
time for more extensive or exploratory 
geologic work. 


Intelligent, systematic prospecting should be 
encouraged in every way and not be restricted 
to a limited, somewhat known, area as is 
being done at present. There are probably 
less than one hundred real prospectors in the 


Islands, and a large percentage of these are ~ 


more or less inactive. 

Systematic prospecting should be much 
easier here than in other countries. The chief 
handicap is the rank tropical vegetation which 
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conceals any outcropping mineral deposits that 
otherwise might be seen. However, this 
difficulty is more than compensated by 
favorable climatic conditions and the deep-cut 
ravines and stream courses which make 
available excellent sections for the study of 
the stratigraphy. 

The heavy rainfall has probably prevented 
large deposits of secoudary miinerals. The 
reason for this may easily be explained by a 
geologist who has examined a tropical country 
before and after one of the torrential down- 
pours and noticed the excessive denudation by 
the water. The water carries away great 
quantities of the surface soil, cuts new 
ravines, and often changes the whole contour 
of a locality in one small storm. 

The Bureau of Science has answered 
numerous requests regarding the mineral 
resources of the Islands and the possibilities 
for investment. Owing to large unexplored 
areas of the Philippines, in many cases our 
information has been meager but of sufficient 
interest to attract several examining engimeers 
to the Islands during the year. Frequently 
these men were unable to devote the time 
necessary to a study of the mineral deposits of 
the Islands, but in all cases they have shown 
a live interest and some have used extra time 
to visit the tew already exploited districts. 
Some of these men have stated their intention 
of returning with an organized corps of 
competent assistants and doing the work 


properly. 


Through the discovery of flotation and other 
cheap methods of concentration many deposits 
which a few years ago were of too low grade 
: Such deposits 
should be reconsidered for investment. 

The mining -enterprises of the Philippines 
are yet in their infancy, and any new discovery 
or development is watched with great interest 
by all people connected with the business. The 


have now become valuable. 


record for six years follows: 


Tas.e 1.—JSJineral products of the Pithppine Islands, for the calendar years 1910 to 1915. 


Product 


Metallic : 
TOO: dic cen ks 
SIVER® <i ace Ge Km 
Gold asx, ce es 
Copper 
Manganese eos wo eo - 
Total value of metallic... 
Nonmetallic: 
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» One peso Philippine currency equals 50 cents United States currency. 
~ The gold bullion produced carries from 5 to 30 per cent of silver as a natural alloy. 


The manufacture of this product is a household industry in a very large part of the Islands. Statistics 


available, and estimates are approximate. 


* No economic production. 


. roduction of the Bureau of Public Works, which is the largest single producer, estimated for 1914. 
The estimated productions are based on a comparison of the reported outputs with those of previous years, 


are, therefore, not 


1910 1911 1912 
(Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value, Quantity. Value. 
Pcsos. Pesos. Pesos, 
50 20,023 34 29,159 [4i 49,272 
55,980 1,944 105,101 3,606 221,487 ,60. 
232,311 308,800 285,840 379,900 857,896 1,140,424 
1 ,SO9 404 1,100 600 
331,291 413,271 1,198,300 
28.055 179,255 20,000 130,000 2,720 20,200 
430,000 450,000 453,000 
70,000 yO,000 92,026 
203,450 477344 408,758 
372,575 665,765 051,049 
350,000 18,333 550,000 19,147 574,511 . 
230,000 _ 46,000 300,000 60,000 264,871 55,049 
1,768,286 2,413,139 2,315,385 
2,090,577 2,826,410 3 515,745 
I9!3 1914 1015 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Pesos. Pesos. Pesos. 
227 64,471 199 56,274 96 22,094 
10,000 4,878 486,917 15,065 
42,011 1,736,724 58,235 2,349,207 1,951,587 Z,033,525 
1,801,195 2,415,419 2,671,887 
460,000 405,000 475,000 
11,050 102,700 11,000 100,000 12,520 144,000 
689,011 595,045 723,401 624,429 650,200 $0,580 
197,039 350,041 200,890 3673543 267,910 341,119 
19,500 575,000 20,000 590.000 22,500 600,000 
270,000 60,000 203,331 50,000 305,400 55,000 
2,143,380 2,197,972 2,195,099 
3,944,581 4,0] 3:39! 4,367; 3 
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Steel Shipbuilding Material in Japan.— 
No shortage of steel for shipbuilding 1s 
apparent as yet in Japan although the United 
States, Japan’s chief source of supply, is 
embarking upon a shipbuilding undertaking 
on an extensive scale. Japanese fear the 
possibility of the export of iron and _ steel 
material, especia!ly for shipbuilding purposes, 
from the United States being prohibited, and as 
the domestic demands increas6é the exports to 
Japan are certain to decrease. Although any 
cessation of imports will be keenly felt, Japan 
still has a stock to last till the spring or perhaps 
the fall of 1918, according to the investigations 
made by the Mepartment of Communications. 
The steel material in stock and also that under 
contract at the shipbuilding yards capable of 
constructing ships above I,ooo tons, 1s put at 
about 80,000 tons for the former and at about 
400,000 tons ior the latter. This excluded 
stocks held by the smaller yards. 


Kobe Works to Make Torpedoes,-—The 
Kobe Steel Works will complete its extension 
by the end of this year, when the manufacture 
of torpedoes will be inaugurated. The works 
also plan the manufacture of bombs and 
missiles for airmen. 


Osaka Co. after Zinc Mine.—The Osaka 
Zinc Mining Company is endeavoring to secure 
a zinc mine in French Indo-China. As, how- 
ever, the law of France prohibits the ownership 
of mines by foreigners the company will be 
satisfied with the virtual control of the mine. 
Already a number of experts and_ their 
asssistanis have been dispatehed to Hanoi. 
The company will also start an aluminium 
refinery in the vicinity of Nagoya. 


Japan Steel Tubing Co.—The Japan Stee! 
Tubing Company is pushing its work of 
extension. Already the installation of two 
furnaces has been nearly completed and it is 
hoped that by the end of July they will be in 
full blast. With the completion of the furnaces 
the company’s monthy output of steel will 
come up to 6,000 tons. 


Steel Co. Waits Diet Action.—The 
Oriental Steel Manufacturing Company ( Jjapan- 
ese) will be founded immediately after the 
passage of a bill for protecting and encourag- 
ing stee! manufacture through the forthcoming 
session of the Imperial Diet. In preparation 
therefor the Founders’ Committee are elaborat- 
ing their plans for buying the necessary site, 
machinery, and preparing the subscription of 
the shares. 


Penchihu Smelting Furnace.—The con- 
struction of the second smelting furnace for 
the Penchih Colliery & Mining Co. has been 
pushed forward with despatch despite high 
prices of materials and will be finished by 
August. 


New Iron Mfg. Co. Organized.—A cém- 
pany to manufacture pig-iron has been organ- 
ized by Mr. Soichiro Asano, Mr. Shintaro 
Ohashi and others, interested in the Japan 
Steel Pipe Company. The capital is 5,000,000 
yen. The werks will be in Toyama Prefec- 
ture, and business will begin November, 1918, 
a contract having been signed with the Toyama 
Electric Company for the purchase of 5,000 
h.p. About 10,000 tons a year, it is estimated, 
will be produced and the yearly output will be 
increased to 50,000 tons in the course of a few 
years. The plan was started with the pur- 
chase of a patent for a new method to manu- 
facture pig iron from a Swedish inventor last 
year. 
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CHEMICALS AND DYES 





Dye-stuff Co. Active.—The Japan Dye- 
stuff Manufacturing Company is pushing the 
construction of new factories with all haste, 
and it is believed that they will be completed 
by the end of April. Machinery ordered from 
America arrived in December, and with the 
assistance of foreign experts, the company is 
making progress in experimental work and is 
also preparing various new dye-stuffs in im- 
provised factories. It is claimed that the 


aniline salt manufactured by the company is 


equal in quality to any foreign preparation; 
and it is expected that the completion of some 
of the new factory buildings will enable the 
concern to increase the output of this salt, 
which is at present about 10,000 pounds a 
month to 80,000 pounds, When the factories 
have been completed the company will also 
produce such dye-stuffs as methyl blue and 
methyl violet. The manufacture of carbolic 
acid, which has long been contemplated by the 
concern, but which has been delayed by 
various causes, will soon begin. 


Manchuria-Mongolia Chemical Works. 
—As Mukden is one of the few places where 
water for manufacturing industries is obtain- 
able in abundance, a subterranean vein of 
water being reached at the depth of 50 ft., 
various factories have been constructed, and 
the city is rapidly assuming the look of an 
industrial centre. Among the projects recently 


- brought to a tangible shape, is the Manchuria- 


Mongolia Chemical Works, a stock company 
with a capital of 40,000 yen, organized to 
manufacture medical gelatin, glue, Perilla 
Nankinensis seed oil, hemp-seed oil, sesame 
oil, peanut oil, and peach-seed oil, using 
materials found in Mongolia, Using the 
Chinese process Only 25 catties of gelatin and 
glue can be obtained from 100 catties of 
animal bones and skins, but the company 
expects to get 60-80 pounds of the refined 
product from this amount of bones and skins. 
Materials being abundant in Manchuria, there 
is ample opportunity for the Works to expand 
its business. 


At present, one factory with an area of 
1,480 sq. ft. isin Operation, the work having 
started last month. The manufacturing capa- 
city of the concern is 570 catties of anima! 
tallow, 100 pounds of gelatin and 500 pounds 
of glue by using 5,000 catties of bones and 
500 catties of hides a day. For this, there is 
a vacuum drying room kept under the even 
temperature of 50 degrees all the time. This 
gives a decided advantage over the Chinese 
manufacturing process, because the Company 
can operate all the year round regardless of 
climatic conditions, whereas the natives are 
able to work only three or four months out of 
the year. Some time must elapse before the 
Company finds itself in the position of sup- 
plying the entire demand in Japan, where 
Y. 100,000 worth of glue and Y. 80,000 worth 
of gelatin are imported annually from foreign 
countries. But it has an advantage of being 
able to accommodate buyers with the exact 
kind of articles they require. Besides, the 
works intend to turn out various chemicals in 
the way of a side line. In view of such a 
decidedly profitable outlook, it is understood 
that the Kwantung Government has promised 
to give a subsidy. 


Japan Aids Chemical Cos.—The Japanese 
Home Office has announced on February 27 
the grant of 15,397 yen to the Naikoku 
Seiyaku Kaisha (the Home Chemical Mfg. 
Co.) and 37,809 yen to the Toyo Seiyaku 
Kaisha (Oriental Chemical Mfg. Co.) as 
bounties to make good the losses suffered by 
these companies, 
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Need of Nitrogen: in Japan 
want of nitrogenous fertilizers ag Th 
mon phenomenon throughout the world a 
it is being studied in Europe and America He 
the nitrogen of the air can be solidif ed cheank 
and advantageously. The classes now bran, 
acted are nitrate of lime, nitrogen of lime ney 
sulphate of ammonia made from the later 
In Japan nitrogenous manures were first r : 
duced in 1910, when the Japan Nitravenn, 
Manures Company started work by acquiring 
the patent rights of certain foreigners, The 
was followed by the Hokkai Carbite Work : 
1913, after which the Electric Chemica] Indus. 
trial Company was established in tors }, 
which the people’s attention was drawn fo the 
development of the industry. The demand 
for sulphate of animonia in Japan is 110,099 
tons valued at 14 or 15 million ven a year 
The war has greatly affected importation and 
for 1916 imports fell off to 7,000 tons including 
4000 tons from England and Australia an: 
3000 tons from Kwantung Province. The 
price rose proportionately, and now Stands a 
220 yen as against 130 Or 140 yen normaily. 
This has stimulated the development of indus. 
tries utilising air nitrogen. In igro or 1911 
the production of sulphate of ammonia jp 
Japan was as small as 300 tons valued at 30,0 
yen, but for 1914 it grew to 7000 tons value; 
at 1,000,000 yen and for I9I5 to 23,000 ton; 
valued at 5,200,000 or 5,300,009. To this is 
added what is produced in the course of coke 
manufacture, the total coming to 40,000 tons 
valued at about 7,500,000 yen. The figure is 
two-fifths of the usual demand. The industr; 
is bound to develop greatly in future. Stati. 
tics show the consumption of sulphate of an- 
monia in Japan and the production of nitrogen. 
ous lime, that of sulphate of ammonia from 
nitrogenous lime and of other materials in this 

country for the past seven years :— 
Production of Sulphate 
of Ammonia, 


Consump- From 
tion of Produc- Nitro- [rom 
Sulphate tion of N. genous = Other 
Year. of A. Lime. Lime. faterial. 


Tons Tons Tons Tons 
1910 =71,500 342 0 3,547 
IQiI 79,000 292 O 5.720 
1912 77,000 5,117 0 75079 
1913 118,000 = 5,114 0 71300 
IQI4 112,000 4,708 7.295 7,196 


1915 52,200 2,524 20,703 10,903 
191G 47,500 1,500 28,080 12,500 


it will be seen from the above table how the 
productron of sulphate of ammonia has in- 
creased since the outbreak of the war. It 1 
possible that after three or four years the 
figures will grow so much as to cover the 
domestic demand entirely and to meet foreign 
requirements in addition. 

It would be interesting to mention the exact 
production of sulphate of ammonia by each ol 
the Japanese manufacturers, but the true 
figure being kept very secret by them, this 's 
impossible. The estimated output of the 
article in Japan for the next three years may 
be shown below:-— 


Output Sulphate Ammonia 
By Air Nitrogen 


Method. By Other Methods. 
Tons Tons 
IQ17 . 45,200 20,000 
1918 © 89,500 22,000 
IQIQ 111,200 25,000 


As will be seen from the above table, the 
total production will reach over 130,000 tons 
in 1919, including production by the air Dr 
trogen method as by-products of gas and coke 
manufacturers of Japan and Kwantung Prov- 
ince. Even assuming that the existing schemes 
are not carried out quite satisfactorily an 
there is a decrease of 20 or 30 per cent. from 
the above estimate, yet the figure will reach 
some 100,000 tons, making it unnecessary 1 
import the foreign product. The price wi" 
then decline by nearly 50 per cent. from te 
existing rate, as it will be quite easy to import 
the foreign goods with the restoration © 
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neat If SO, itis feared that manufacturers 
will fall into difficulties. No pessimistic view 
ed be taken if nitrogenous lime is consumed 
athe original shape without being made into 
ylphate cf ammonia, but at present there are 
Such being the 
age, it is to be desired that manufacturers will 


ert themselves in improving methods so as 
reduce the cost of production thus prevent- 
 iqg the importation of the foreign products 
| ond exporting their goods to the South Pacitic. 


China, and other countries. 
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Japanese Sulphate of Ammonia Produc- 


- tion—How to obtain more sulphate of am- 
/ monia is a question that 1s taxing the brains 


af fertilizer men not only in Japan but almost 
ll over the world. The sources of supply 
have practically been stopped and the trade 
has to depend on whatever is supplied as the 
result of past contracts. In Japan the manu- 
facture of sulphate of ammonia has been 
much encouraged recently and the output has 
steadily increased. but whatever is produced is 
+ once contracted for and at present none of 
he manufacturers can afford to accept fresh 
orders) The market is threatened with a 
fomine and, according to a report supplied by 


ocertan manufacturer. a great increase in 


the output will result. In his opinion the 


total output of Japan this season will amount 
| to 30,602 tons, which will be nearly half the 


| total consumption. 


According to the same 


report the manufacturers of sulphate of am- 


monia in Japan and their output this year are 
as follows : 


Producers. Estimated Materials 
output. used. 
Tons 
Mike Mime... .«. ees 1,320 Monde gas 
Electro-Chemical Co. «« 4,254 Cyanide 
Ida Coal Mine... one 1,448 Monde gas 


Mitsubishi Coke Mfg. Co. 478 ; 
Nanzan Shokai «0. es 649 Night soil 


South Manchuria Rail Co. 5.432 Monde gas 
Shanghai Gas Co. . 246 - 
Electro Chemical Co. ? Cyanide 
Dairen Sulphate of Am- 

monia Co. ... «. «- #246 Night soil 
Japan Nitrate Tertiliser 

CO. sas, cts nee ove 275034 Cyanide 
Hiroshima Gas Co... «» 177 Monde gas 


Imperial Steel Works ... 4.790 3 
Tokyo Gas Co... se =e §=15875 By pro- 
duct of gas 
Tokyo Sulphate of Am- 

MmOnIg CO: se: sas ave S44 
Fuji Paper Co. ... «02 oo 353 
Imperial Railway Work- 

shops = ace oes ees 3200 a 
242 7 


Night soil 
Monde gas 


Nagoya Gas Cov... 0s nee 

oo pee ical Co.( Hak- 
kaido) ... sss se ese 73208 

RobeCasCo. BR 

Osaka Chemical Industry 

mn Co. Te ee ey eee 476 ” 

Kyoto Gas Co. tee oe ~=——«dTOR . 


Cyanide 
Monde gas 





Manchurian Soda-Manufacturing Ven- 
lure.—Civil Governor Shirani hopes to turn 
Kwantung salt out in such abundance that it 
nay be turned toprofitable account by manufac- 
pais sodatherefrom. There is an unlimited 
‘mand for soda in the industrial circle. A 
Process for making soda direct from the sea- 
Vater has been invented of late, and’a com. 
sa is to be formed on a capital of Y10,000,- 
ie be borne in an equal amount between 
* Awantung Government and the S. M. R 
“nl By this new process it is possible to 
: hecture one ton of soda from sea-water 
th fominal outlay of Yr.40 or so. The 
é ns ; is Claimed, has been almost arranged 
ela in Japan at Y36 perton. Shuang- 
: a where the Japan Salt Manufacturing 
Rt i salt fields is pronounced as the 
dy : tor gathering the sea water. The 
Py bart of the new plant will be located 

Ort Arthur. 
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Sulphuric Acid Factory.--The Sulphuric 
Acid Factory in the industrious quarter above 
the Dairen Wharves. under the management 
of the Kwantung Government, offers its out- 
puts for sale. 

At present, the Mitsui Bussan Kaisha acts as 
sales agents for places outside the Leased 
Territory and the S. M. Railway Area. 


lead chamber sulphuric acid is in extensive 
demand at bean mills, and for ordinary 
industrial purposes strong sulphuric acid put 
out at the Government Factory will answer 
the purpose. 

For analizing purposes and for the manu- 
facture of aerated waters, refined sulphuric 
acid is wanted, but, as matters stand at Dairen, 
the manufacture of refined sulphuric acid is 
thought far from paying. 


_ The daily output of the Government Factory 
is about 12 tons. 





Glycerine Industry in Japan.— Not long 
after the outbreak of the European war a 
company was established, under Japanese 
Government protection, for the manufacture 
of glycerine, and is known as the Nippon 
Glycerine Kogyo Kaisha. Upto last year the 
company’s business had made no marked pro- 
gress, and there were still considerable im- 
ports of glycerine into this country. The 
following being the imports during the last 
few years:— 

Kin. Value. 


1913. «- - 1,430,922 Y.652.380 


IQI4 eee eee aes . 147 16,91 2 992.0560 
IQT5 see eee ewe wee 3S 509015 276.558 
IQIO 3... + «2 « 800,830 665,665 


The operations of the company have since 
been materially improved and extended, and a 
marked increase in output has been noticeable. 
The present output amounts to 300 tons a 
month, while Messrs. Lever Bros. & Co. and 
other leading soap manufacturers in the 
country also turn out a fairly good quantity 
of glycerine. As to the material for manu- 
facture, the Japan Glycerine Company at first 
comsumed fish oil, but, with the increase in 
output, is now usin tallow from Australia. 
vegetable wax from China, and cocoa-nut and 
hean oils imported from Java, Sumatra, and 
the neighbourhood. It is said that the 
authorities are now confident in the possibility 
of attaining the object in view—that of 
making the country self-supporting and check- 
ing imports from abroad. 





New Japanese Electro-Chemical Co.— As 
the result of experiments made in the manu- 
facture of soda-ash in Nagoya, a joint-stock 
company capitalised at 1,000,000 yen, has been 
formed to manufacture this product. while an 
electro-chemical company with a capital of 
1,000,000 yen 1s to build factories on the river 
Arakawa for the manufacture of bleaching 
powder, etc. 





Nitrate Co’s Increase Investment.—The 
Japan Nitrate Fertiliser Company, it is learn- 
ed, has signed an agreement with banks in 
Tokyo, Osaka. and Nagoya for the flotation 
of debentures, to the amount of 1,000,090 yen. 
The debentures will, however, not be marketed 
but will all be taken up by those banks. The 
rate of interest is 6 per cent per annum. 

The Japan Artificial Fertiliser Manufactur- 
ing Company held an extraordinary meeting 
of its shareholders recently and proposed 
floating a subordinate concern with a capital 
of 3,000,000 yen for the manufacture of 
sulphate of ammonia, at the same time taking 
up shares in the Hokuroku Water Power 
Company which will supply power to the new 
company. 











Shortage of Japanese Camphor.—The 
increased demand for camphor through the 
use of the product as raw material for various 
industries, is creating a shortage in the 
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world’s market. The stoppage of the German 
supply of synthetic camphor has turned the 
attention of the manufacturers towards Japan 
for a sufficiency to keep their factories run- 
ning. The output of Taiwan (Formosa) is 
net enough to meet the consumption and steps 
are being considered to increase the output. 
The war has found new needs for the use of 
camphor such as the making of a new kind of 
gauze, medicinal and explosive chemicals. 
The exports from Japan are sent chiefly to 

the United States. 


FORESTRY AND TIMBER 





Hanyang Lumbermen Fail.—The taxes 
collected by the bamboo and timber revenue 
Department at Yinwuchow in Hanyang from 
the timber merchants guilds used to amount to 
100,000 dollars every year, but owing to the 
outbreak of the civil war last year, all the 
timber at Hungkiang, Hunan, which had 
already been purchased by the timber mer- 
chants, was either destroyed or used by the 
Northern troops for constructing bridges, etc., 
during the struggle. Thus the timber mer- 
chants suffered a loss of over a million dollars 
and the bankruptcy of eight of the famous 
timber companies is now announced. Not 
one raft has come from Hunan, since the end 
of last year and the income from the timber 
taxes has ceased. 





North Manchurian Timber.—North Man- 
churian timber is being sent down south in an 
increasing quantity. On June 5 some 45 
carloads left Changchun Station. They were 
chiefly for the Ssupingkai-Chengchiatun Rail- 
way and Fushun Collieries. The Railway has 
already received 25,000 pieces of ties. 





Demands for Timber at Mukden.—During _ 
the last few vears, the annual consumption of 
timber at Mukden has been about Y150.000, 
including Y6o,c00 of Yalu, Y40,000 of Kirin, 
and Ys50,000 of Harbin timber. Formerly the 
wants of the Mukden market were supplied 
with North Marchurian products from Kirin 
and Harbin. As the carrying facility of the 
Chinese Eastern Railwuy kecame less, Yalu 
timber began to put in an appearance, and now 
in point of both value and quantity. Yalu 
timber is fast outstripping Harbin and Kirin 
timbers. 

However, North Manchurian products are 
still popular amongst the building contractors 
as better suited to the climate. The demands 
for this year, in view of an increase in require- 
ments and an advance in price, are calculated 
to go up at least to between Y 300,000 and 
Y¥350,000. To this may be added Y20.000 for 
Chinese wants imported from Hokkaido, etc., 
and what is brought down from the Upper 
Hun, raising the total to more than Y¥400,000. 





Tsinanfu Experiments in Afforestation. 
—Afforestation is being attempted by the 
authorities of Tsinanfu on a considerable 
scale. A school of afforestation has ‘been 
carried on for some years under Japanese 
instructors. The trees are sold to the Chinese 
for planting in their villages, but not as yet to’ 
any great extent, This spring a large number 
of trees were planted in the vicinity of the city 
close to*the south wall. The season has been 
so dry, however, that most of these are dead. 
What is urgently needed is for the Govern- 
ment to take up the matter scientifically under 
competent instructors and provide trees and 
offer bonuses to the villages for the best 
patches on the hills or plains and get Govern- 
ment inspectors to see to the proper control of 
the woods and forests. 
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Japanese to Buy Dutch Sugar Mills.— 
The Nan-yo(South Sea) Sugar manufacturing 
Company, capitalized at 6,090,000 yen will 
shortly be organized, with Mr. Senkichiro 
Hayakawa, Mr. Shintaro Ohashi, Mr. Keijiro 
Hori among the promoters. Of the 120,000 
shares 100,000 will be taken up by the pro- 
moters and endorsers. and 20,000 will be 
offered to public subscription on May 15. 
The company will purchase factories now 
managed by Dutch in Java and will erect new 
factories in Sumatra. The company has 
obtained from the Netherlands government a 
lease of 8,000 acres for 75 years. 





Kirin to Build New Brewery.—The Kirin 
Beer Brewery Company has increased its 
capital from 2.500,000 to 5,000,000 yen. With 
this increased capital the company has started 
a new brewery at Kanzaki, in the suburbs of 
Osaka. It will be completed next spring. 
Thereafter the company will be able to produce 
beer to the amount of 50.000 koku annually. 


SIAM’S STATISTICAL 
YEAR BOOK 





The Director General of the Department of 
Commerce and Statistics of Siam has issued 
the first Statistical Year Book of Siam which 
contains in condensed torm the most important 
available statistics relating to this country. 
The subjects treated include Meteorology, 
Population, Finance, Foreign Trade and Com- 
merce of the port of Bangkok, Posts, Tele- 
graphs and Telephones, State Railways, 
Education, Justice, Agriculture, Opium, Mining 
and Weights and Measures. There is no 
doubt that much time and labour had been 
spent on the compilation of this work which it 
is hoped will form a nucleus for more 
complete information in future years. As a 
book on statistics, the volume is well got up 
and reflects much credit on the department. 

The following topics are briefly abstracted 
from its contents: 

Population.-—The first census of the whole 
country was taken in 2452. The revised 
figures published for the year 2453 gave 2 
population of 8,149,487 persons for the whole 
Kingdom of whom 4,101,637 were males and 
4,047,850 females. From the data of recorded 
births and deaths reported during the year 
2453-4 it would appear that the natural rate of 
increase of the population is 11 per thousand. 
If it is assumed that this rate of increase is 
correct, and we ignore the extremely small 
influence of foreign emigration and immigra- 
tion, the population for the year 2458 (1915-16) 
calculated on the basis of a population of 
8,266,000, for the year 2454, should be about 
8,636,000. Out of a population of 7,335,237 
(excluding the Province of Krung Tep) for 
the year 2454 there were 833,972 literate and 
2,781,284 illiterate males and 88,756 literate and 
3,031,225 illiterate females. During the same 
year, according to a census taken, there were 
173,500 priests in the kingdom in 6,97 
temples. 

Finance.—Under Revenue and Expenditure, 
Ordinary Revenve is divided into two main 
groups, viz. Direct Revenues of the State and 
Revenue from taxation. Under the former 
heading the revenue from Government 
domains for the year 2456 (1912-14) amounted 
to T cs. 4,984,600, from Commercial services 
Tcs. 6,598,844 and other direct revenlie Tcs. 
1,978,483, while that derived from taxation was 
Tcs, 59,461,176 making a total of Tcs. 74,399,- 
683. The total expenditure for this same 
period was Tcs. 63,220,309. This figure is 
arrived at as follows: Ministry of War Tcs. 
11,663,849, Marine Tcs. 3,913,611, Foreign 
Affairs Tcs. 1,028,612, Finance Tcs. 3,187,106, 
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Interior, Tcs. 11,432,067, Local Government 
Tes. 4,986,304, Justice Tcs. 2,471,230, Public 
Instruction and Worship Tes. 1,592,020, Com- 
munications Tcs. 4,626,609, Land and Agri- 
culture Tcs. 1,063,919, Privy Seal Tcs. 197,208 
Miscellaneous Department Tcs. 770,243, 
Special Budget Tcs. 16,287,351. 


The Civil List and other Royal Expenses for 
the year 2456 (1913-14) include H M.’s Civil 
List Tcs. 7,750,000, H.M.’s Travelling Expens- 
es Tes. 36,138, Royal Lictors Tes. 147.736, 
Privy Purse of H. M. the Queen Mother Tes. 
300,000, Allowances to Princes Tcs. 201,600 
aggregating Tcs. 8,435,474. His Majesty’s 
Coronation expenses in the year 2454(19QII-12) 
is put down at Tes. 3,781,676 while the same 
expenses the following year amounted to 
Tcs. 1,103,067- The amount spent on the 
Cremation of His Late Majesty in the year 
2453 was Tcs. 968,380. 

A sum of Tcs, 1,162,570 was appropriated in 
the year 2456 for the construction of the new 
Audience Hall. The Forest Royalties during 
that year amounted to Tcs. 108,928. 


Expenditure from loans include the North- 
ern Railway Construction Tcs. 18,320,487 from 
1907-14. Southern Railway (main line) T<s. 
19,881,030 from 1909-14, Southern Railway 
(branch lines) Tcs. 963,935 for 1913-14, Bang- 
kok Water Works Tcs. 3,591,133 from 1908-14, 
Irrigation Tcs. 224,960 for 1913-14. 


Education.—There were in the year 2458 
‘1915-16) approximately : Government Schools, 
2690 primary, 105 secondary and 20 special: 
Special (under other ministries) 8; Local 
Schools: Primary 3,665 and secondary 18. 
The Private Schools: Primary 129 and 
secondary 12. The number of scholars in 
Government schools in the year 2456 was 
21,509 making a total cost to the Education 
Department of Tcs. 727,823 for that year or 
T cs. 33.70 per capitem, while the total number 
of scholars in all classes of schools was 122,- 
799 the cost per capitem for same being Tcs. 
5.92. 

Justice.—The number of persons convicted 
for various offences in first instance in the 
Province of Krung Tep during the year 2456 
(1913-14) was 11,075, while for the whole 
Kingdom the number of convictions, in first 
instance for the same period was 29,116. 
Compared with previous years the figures are: 
For year 2452—31, 575; 2453—28,793; 2454— 
30,436 and 2455—30,938. There were17 persons 
executed during the year 2456 and under this 
heading too the number gradually declines 
compared with previous years. Taking the 
whole Kingdom the total number of persons 
convicted in first instance in the vear 2456 for 
wilful murder was 145, for manslaughter 114, 
for gang robbery 163 compared with 32! 
convictions for gang robbery the previous 
year. The Dika Court had in the year 2456,- 
592 casss remaining from the previous year 
and 1,117 cases arising during the year. Of 
these 997 were confirmed, 156 varied on appeal, 
209 reversed, I compromised, 38 withdrawn 
and 30 sent back for retrial. 


Mining.—The output of tin during the year 
2457 (1914-15) was: Chumporn 2.327 piculs, 
Nakorn Sritamarat 2,025, Patani 7,989, Puket 
98,390, or a total of 110,731 during the year. 


DU PONT PAINT COMPANY 


——SS—=— - — 


At a recent meeting of the stockholders of 
the Harrison Brothers and Company, Inc., of 
Philadelphia, the stockholders agreed to 
accept the offer made by the Du Pont Com- 
pany of Wilmington, Delaware and the paint 
firm became one of the Du Pont’s subsidiaries. 

The saie marks the union of two of the 
oldest and best-known manufacturing firms 
in the country. The Harrisons date from 
1793 and the Du Ponts from 1802. The 
transfer to new owners will bring no radical 
change in the conduct of the paint business, 
This will be continued by the new owners 
and the products hitherto turned out by the 
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Harrisons will continue to be made py. 
virtually the same organization. yy 


Expansion is expected in the manufacture 
of paints, colors, varnishes and Pigments ag | 
well as chemicals, for the Du Pont interests 

will bring to the new Organization resources | 
and experience that will increase the efficienc : 
of the plants. - 


. The paint and varnish business is no new 
industry for the Du Pont organization It | 
already manufactures, and has on the market 
a number of enamels, lacquers and similar 
articles, It also manufactures yery large 
quantities of the basic materials used in 9 
manufacture of paints and dyes. Benzol, | 
wood oil, fusel oil, naphtha, ethyl and a eres | 
many other products have been produced by | 
the Du Pont plants and have been on the 
market for a long time. 

The present Harrison plant on Gray's Ferry | 
Road, on the Schuylkill River, cOvers 40 
acres, on which there are 8o buildings. Not. _ 
able among these is a model lead plant with 3 
annual capacity of 10,000 tons. The demanj _ 


' tor chemicals since the war has caused the § 


company to organize the Mantua Chemica! 
Company whose works are at Paulsboro, Ney 
Jersey, on a tract of 250 acres, through | 
which flows Mantua Creek giving access to 
the Delaware River. The Company also owns 
a plant at Sixth and Jackson Streets, Camden. 
New Jersey; and a pyrites mine in Virginia. | 

The price paid by the Du Ponts is $5,700,009 
in cash, the purchasers assuming all the out. | 
standing obligations of the company. | 

This provides sufficient funds to pay to the 
preferred stockholders par and _  acerued 
dividends and to the common stockholders | 
about $200 per share after payment of the 
commissions and Jega] and other expenses 
incurred in the carrying out of the negotia- 
tions and the liquidation of the company. 

The business will be conducted by a new 
Pennsylvania corporation to be known as 
‘‘Harrisons, Inc.” a charter for which has | 
been applied for. The incorporators are | 
Lammot du Pont, Dr. Charles L: Reese, and | 
Charles A. Meade, of the Du Pont Company: | 
A. R. Glancy and Wm. Richter, Secretary of 
the Harrison Company. 


WISCONSIN ELECTRIC CO, 





‘The other day I called on one of my friends 
who is a factory superintendent and he invited | 
ine to go with him on a trip thru the works, 
says a bulletin of the Wisconsin Electric Co — 
‘““As we picked our way down the narrow aisle, | 
I saw a workman doing a job on a lathe with | 
an electric apparatus, When I[ asked my 
friend what the workman was doing, le | 
explained that he was grinding outa die, 

‘He is doing it with a Dumore Grinder, | 
continued my friend, ‘and this machine has | 
been very aptly named: for it certainly docs | 
do more. We use the Dumore Grinder in 
making our tools and dies and for sharpening | 
reamers and milling cutters, efc. It certainly 
is a handy tool as it can be set up in a moment 
on any lathe, milling machine or shaper, 4° 
extra wiring is necessary as you can attach tt 
to any ordinary light socket and it operates on © 
either direct or alternating current. The | 
Dumore Grinder is light and convemient | 
weighs only seventeen Lbs. We can take it - 
to any part of our shop and do any kind of | 
grinding with it—longitudinal, cylindrical of 
internal. 

“Vou will be surprised at the speed of the 
Dumore. That motor spindle is making 
10,000 revolutions per minute while internal | 
attachment runs at 30,000. Thereasonitruns — 
so smoothly is because the motor and interna 
spindle are equipped with ball bearings and 
the armature is dynamically balanced. This ] 
perfect balance insures absolutely accurate 
work.’ The Dumore Grinder is manufacture’ 
by the Wisconsin Electric Company, locatee = 
at Racine, Wisconsin, U.S.A. Should you . 
interested in learning more about it, they w’ 
be glad to furnish you with full particulars. 
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Chinese Republic Is Overthrown 


Manchu Emperor Restored to Dragon Throne and Old Titles Revived - 





= 4S we were going to press with the July issue of the Far Eastern Review, news came from Peking 






dct, were the prime movers in the restoration. 


According to most authentic accounts 
ite little Emperor was placed upon the 
tone at 2 o'clock on the morning of 
July 1, and the ceremony of kowtowing 
Fas performed by Chang Hsun and his 
personal adherents, with others of the 
fold reactionary faction including some 
who were compelled by force ‘of circum- 
istances—especially the presence of Chang 
HHsun’s pigtailed troops—to assist in the 

Z estoration. Edicts appointing the chief 
nes among them princes, dukes and 
governors had been prepared in advance 
by Kang Yu-wei and were given the 
imperial sanction. The first of these 
faccording to Reuter’s Agency was as 


. 


F follows: 








| The Emperor’s Inaugural Edict 


An Imperial Edict dated the 13th 
day of the 5th month of Hsuan Tung has 
been issued. It reads:— 

] unfortunately succeeded to the 
B throne at a youthful age and was unable 
fio bear the constant disturbances. Re- 
svolution broke out suddenly and our 
‘Empress Dowager, who was kind natured, 
‘did not wish to see the people suffer and 
tanded over the millions of lives of the 
people to the late Minister, Yuan Shih- 
ka, and a Provisional Government was 
| established. 

| The administration was placed in Dracon THRONE. 

f ‘te hands of the people with the hope of 

‘Stopping disturbances and disputes so that the people might 
liveinpeace. However, since the establishment of the Republic 
s disputes and fighting have successively arisen and oppression by 
the strong and bribery have prevailed, and although the revenue 
ot the Government has increased to $40,000,000, there is still a 
deficit. Foreign obligations have increased to $120,000,000 and 
ae still increasing. ‘The whole country is in turmoil and has 
Ost interest in living. 

| The good intention of the Empress Dowager of saving the 
} People has thus resulted in harm and her spirit in heaven would 
| be restless. I, who am residing in the interior of the palace, am 
praying day and night and weeping and am at a loss to know what 
| to do. Owing to party prejudices war is again imminent, the 
/“ountry is again disturbed, no settlement has yet been reached, 
rior is dismembered and there is no remedy for the 


The Memorialists 


| Chang Hsun, Feng Kuo-chang, Lu Yung-ting and others 
‘v€ memorialized stating that the foundation of the nation is 





Pu Y1, THE Baty EMPEROR WHO AT THIRTEEN 
YEARS OF AGE IS AGAIN PLACED ON THE 


AA that Hsuan Tung, the “baby emperor” who is now thirteen years old, had been restored to the 
~~ throne. Chang Hsun, who has been dictator of Peking ever since President Li Yuan-hung signed the 
Landate dissolving Parliament as recounted on Page 540 of this issue, together with Kang Yu-wei former 
Fiutor to Emperor Kwang Hsu who was forced to flee when the Empress Dowager made her celebrated coup 


Shaken and the people are thinking of 
the old regime and requesting me to 
ascend the throne so as to save the 
people. Chu Hung-chi (a former 
Minister of State) and others have also 
memorialized stating that the nation is 
endangered and the people are restless 
and requesting me to ascend the throne 
to rule the nation in accordance with 
the wishes of Heaven and the people. 

Li Yuan-hung has also memorialized 
requesting the return of the Imperial 
Court so as to benefit the nation and the 
people. The wording of these memorials 
is very earnest. Great uneasiness is 
being felt. 


On the one hand I do not wish 
responsibility to rest on my youthful 
shoulders. On the other hand I cannot 
bear to leave the people to their fate 
out of consideration for my sole interest. 
After weighing the advantages and dis- 
advantages I am forced to yield and to 
ascend the throne on the 13th day of the 
5th month of Hsuan Tung and again 
accept great power. Henceforth the 
general principles of humanity and Con- 
fucianism will be the spirit of the Con- 
stitution and the principles of virtue, 
honesty and grace shall be adhered to in 
order to relieve the mind of the people, 
which is already uneasy. | 

Not only will the law be observed in 
ruling the people but the experiences of 
the past will be carefully studied and the foundation of the 
nation shall not be made a subject for constant experiments. 
During this time when the fate of the nation is involved I 
shall be like a man walking on thin ice and I dare not consider 
myself Emperor. Thereis no time to spare. You, officials and 
people, shall reform yourselves and shall save the nation. The 
above reforms have been sworn by Heaven and Earth and 
shall be carried out. 

Appointments 

Later Imperial Edicts make the following appointments ; 

General Chang Hsun, General Wang Shih-chen, Chen Pao- 
sen, formerly tutor to the Emperor, Liang Tun-yen, Liu Ting- 
sen, Yuan T'a-hua and Chang Chen-fang are appointed Ministers 
of State. 

General Chang Hsun is appointed Viceroy of Chihli and 
Imperial Commissioner for North China: General Feng Kuo- 
chang Imperial Commissioner for South China: General Lu 
Yung-ting Viceroy of the Two Kuangs and the other Tuchuns 


are appointed Viceroys of the provinces in which they at present 
hold office. 


News of Restoration Welcomed 


The first news of this new overthrow of the Republic was 
received by the Southern leaders of the dissolved parliament 
assembled in Shanghai, from the Far EASTERN Review telegrams 
and while they were astounded to learn that Chang Hsun had 
carried out so quickly the plan conceived before he left his 
camp at Hsuchow for Peking, ali were agreed that this was a 
weicome outcome of the situation caused by the revolt of the 
Military Governors. ‘Their view was that the Chinese people are 
generally so unalterably opposed to the restoration of the Manchu 
house that all China now would rally against Chang Hsun. It 
was predicted that the new Manchu regime would be exceedingly 
short lived and that its ultimate outcome would be a strengthen- 
ing of the bonds that held the Republic together. 
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Hsu SHIH-CHANG. FORMER PREMIER UNDER THE MANcHU HousE 


WHO WAS MADE PRESIDENT OF THE Privy CouNcIL BY THE 
RESTORED EMPEROR. : 





Telegrams were sent immediately to the President although 
it was assumed that he was prisoner in the hands of Chang Hsun, 
and to Vice-President Feng Kuo-chang at Nanking. Assurances 
of loyalty to the Republic soon came from the Minister of the 
Navy and other officials outside of Peking and the movement 
against Chang Hsun and his puppet emperor was given immedi- 
ate impetus by the news that General Tuan Chi-jui, the former 
Premier and one of the leaders in the revolt of the Tuchuns 
(Military Governors), was directing the military campaign 
against Chang Hsun and his pigtailed braves. 


Feng Kuo-chang’s Call to the Country 


The following is the closing paragraph of a circular telegram 
which has peen sent by Vice-President Feng Kuo-chang to Lu 
Yung-ting, the Tuchuns, the Commissioners for Defence, 
Garrison Commanders, Admiral Cheng Pi-kuang and the Special 
Envoy for Foreign Affairs in Shanghai. 


“China was recognized by the Western Powers three Vets 
after the establishment of the republic and it is a very oil 
thing now to change the form of government, and by irying g 
turn the recognized republic into an unrecognized mona) 
Chang Hsun is trying to cheat the world and is suprising event 
body. This is entirely unwise. There have been a great tal 
troubles in China during these years. There has been droysi 
and financial stringency in every part of China on account 4 
which people both high and low have suffered. It is absolutes 
necessary to have peace in China at present, but Chang Hoy) j 
trying to start a civil war, which ultimately I think myst resil 
in the total division of the country. All provinces have declardl 
recently their intention to protect the President and the republicd 
even Chang Hsun himself has done so. But he is betrayigg 
himself and his fellow-countrymen. He has disregarded i 
constitution and the laws of the country. This is entirely y 
















FORMER TUTOR OF EMprror Kwanc Hsu, wu 
ASSISTED CHANG HSUN IN RESTORING THE MANCHU EMPEROR, 
APPOINTED ViICE-PRESIDENT OF THE Privy CoUNCIL. 


KANG YU-WFEI, 


faithful. If we let him have his own way, without checking him, j 
he will surely use Peking as a base, put a nominal ruler on ii 
throne and he himself will take charge of everything. He wi] 
keep all power himself and he will be free to use all the mone | 
the government has at present. Such unconstitutional acs 
could only be tolerated in the earliest of times but are not to be | 
tolerated now. I swear that I will fight for the republic to the | 
end and will drive out of the country all these lawless men.’ 


President Li Safe 


As this supplement goes to press the most important new 
from Peking was that President Li Yuan-hung had left the palace 
and was safe in the Japanese Legation, and that the Republicas 
troops were closing in on Chang Hsun so rapidly that the end | 


of his regime must come in a day or two at most. 


